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Author Gianfranco De Turris interviewing Julius Evola at his 
residence, 1971. 


Moreover, if you were still thinking of coming here, a 
meeting would be most appropriate, also concerning other 
matters of interest to us both, even though in this period of a 
danse macabre, plans can only be short-term and are always 
subject to a “God willing.” 


LETTER FROM EVOLA TO THE PUBLISHER BOCCA 


(AUGUST 16, 1943) 


My point of view was that, from then onward, the war had to 
be continued until the end, and it would also mean fighting 
on lost positions, for there was no other alternative when 
faced with the unprecedented Allied demand for 
unconditional surrender, which had already been openly 
declared, but it was just as important to think of “what would 
come afterward”; that is, of what could be saved after the 
catastrophe, of what in Italy could still be created in a certain 
continuity with that anti-Communist and anti-Democratic 
idea. 


EVOLA, “WITH MUSSOLINI IN HITLER’S HEADQUARTERS” 
(1957) 


Therefore, | felt no inclination to embrace the “Fascism of 
Salo” as an ideology. Nevertheless, | had to acknowledge the 
warrior and legionary value of the hundreds of thousands of 
Italians who had chosen to remain loyal to their allies and to 
continue the war—as the king and Badoglio had falsely 
promised to do after the 25th of July—with the awareness 
that they were fighting a losing battle, yet eager to defend 
the honor of the country. This remains an almost unheard of 
phenomenon in the history of Italy since the Roman Empire. 


EVOLA, IL CAMMINO DEL CINABRO (THE CINNABAR PATH, 
1963) 
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FOREWORD 


Following the Trail of History 


Giuseppe Parlato 


At the present point in time, the literature by and about the 
traditionalist philosopher Julius Evola is quite plentiful. There 
are studies that touch upon every aspect and phase of his 
life, from the period of his youth to the Second World War, 
and which deal with facets of his work ranging from the 
purely esoteric and philosophical to the essentially political. 
Despite this vast literary production, however, a 
biographical and historical study that specifically addresses 
one of the most delicate, difficult, and overlooked chapters 
in Evola’s life has been absent. And this is what Gianfranco 
De Turris has finally achieved in the present work, which is 
based on previously undiscovered (or unconsidered) 
documents. 


The time frame under consideration here stretches from July 
25, 1943,1 until the mid-1950s, when the philosopher was 
faced with the absolute necessity of political action and 
when his first postwar works were published. This is a span 
of less than ten years, yet these were clearly not normal 


years in the least—neither from the perspective of what had 
taken place in Europe, and in Italy especially, nor with 
regard to the possibility of recovering archival material that 
could show in an irrefutable manner what the various 
geographical journeys and political events experienced by 
Evola were, as well as his thinking. 


De Turris’s great achievement has been to successfully 
document—with scholarly precision and to the greatest 
possible extent—all the obscure details, conflicting reports, 
and distortions that relate to Evola’s complex itinerary of 
during and immediately following the Second World War. 


One of the main difficulties has been that of documentation. 
Although Evola was particularly reticent and reserved about 
his own personal and political affairs, De Turris has managed 
to successfully follow his historical trail through these years, 
unraveling the knots and tying together the loose ends to 
clarify matters and shed light on what is false and what is 
true. 


First of all, the itineraries: The author has minutely 
reconstructed Evola’s journeys from the fall of Fascism to 
the initial postwar years. The first journey was to Berlin in 
August of 1943, shortly after the philosopher had concluded 
that the conditions for carrying out a Fascist plot to free 
Benito Mussolini were futile—and besides, no such plan 
existed in the first place. Evola would then travel between 
Munich, Berlin, and Hitler’s headquarters at Rastenburg, 
where he lived and was present for the founding of the new 
Fascist state, along with Vittorio Mussolini,? Alessandro 


Pavolini, and Giovanni Preziosi,? until the following 
September, at which point he returned to Italy and to Rome. 
Once there he would refuse an invitation by the Ministry of 
Popular Culture to move to Salo,* instead remaining the 
entire time in the capital until the arrival of the Allies. At this 
point he again took the road heading north, following the 
retreating German troops, first to Verona and on to Lake 
Garda, then to Vienna, always in contact with or working for 
the German military secret services. This brief period was 
intense with activity, and De Turris reconstructs it with 
remarkable precision—so much so that sometimes it has the 
feel of a detective novel filled with all sorts of encounters 
and events: misdirections and diversions to avoid capture, 
false names, and historical protagonists. In Vienna we have 
the tragic and well-known incident that took place during a 
bombardment of the city. De Turris manages, for the first 
time, to pin down the event chronologically and, moreover, 
to give the exact and scientifically demonstrated details of 
the trauma suffered by the philosopher as he was walking 
across a square in Vienna during an air strike and the 
impact of a nearby bomb explosion threw him into a wooden 
scaffolding in the center of the square. He would remain 
paralyzed in his lower limbs for the rest of his life. De Turris 
meticulously reconstructs Evola’s long and painful 
hospitalization: first in Vienna, then in Hungary, and finally 
in Italy. In Italy he was initially in the province of Varese and 
later in Bologna, where he remained hospitalized for about 
three years. During this time he was also able to take note 
of the internal commissions of the communist patients who 
would eventually replace the nuns caring for other patients 
so as to counteract the religious propaganda of the church. 
Evola would finally return to Rome in 1951. 


All of these experiences and occurrences—geographical, 
historical, and medical, as well as those relating to 
espionage—are analyzed by De Turris with great care. This 
passion for detail is fundamental in order to proceed 
through a minefield of available and scarce documentation, 
some of which has led to misleading interpretations in the 
past. Without wanting to preempt the author’s innovative 
and to some extent surprising conclusions, | would like to 
mention three key points of his research, seen in a historical 
light. 


The first is the judgment Evola held of the Italian Social 
Republic (RSI); this was well known to historians but is 
substantiated here with great clarity. Evola totally 
disapproved of Mussolini’s choice to establish a republican 
state after he was liberated from the Gran Sasso. He felt 
that even if a king does not merit respect due to his 
behavior, this is not a sufficient reason to dissolve the 
institution of the monarchy and introduce a republic, which 
constitutes a dangerous yielding toward the masses and 
nullifies the autocratic power that is for Evola the essence of 
traditional sovereignty. Even worse, Mussolini’s republic was 
also social: it declared itself to be committed to “social” 
politics and founded on popular consensus, which is, 
according to Evola, dangerously open to populism and far 
away from that sense of aristocratic authority that he 
considered the only requirement for power. Most 
importantly, he justified such concerns by pointing out 
Mussolini’s profound rancor toward the king,® who had 
duplicitously had the Duce arrested, thereby dissolving the 
twenty-year-old power structure known as the Ventennio.® 
Rather than a republic, Evola would have preferred a 
Mussolinian “regency” so as to avoid disrupting the 
continuity of the monarchical institution. In reality, Evola 


knew well that all this was not the mere fruit of 
improvisation on Mussolini’s part, nor did it lack 
antecedents, for it was the case that during the Fascist 
regime the Roman philosopher had contested precisely 
these aspects of the Fascist administration of power, 
ascribing a large dose of the doctrinal responsibility to 
Giovanni Gentile.’ 


For Evola, the redeeming aspects of the Italian Social 
Republic were its “chivalrous,” legionary, and military 
expressions—for example, its young adherents who were 
determined to fight to the end with honor and who felt it 
was their duty to defend the Fascist idea in the now divided 
nation, even if it meant sacrificing their lives. For this they 
deserved respect. On the other hand, Evola had been 
convinced since July 25, 1943, that the situation was now 
compromised, and therefore he did not limit himself to 
writing but wanted to be engaged in operational activities 
with the aim of maintaining loyalty for a commitment that 
was first ideological and second human. 


However, it is significant that the philosopher may have 
refused the offer of a transfer to Salo to instead remain in 
contact with the German secret service, for which he had 
worked in a cultural capacity on a research project—a 
political endeavor that seems unexpected both for its 
duration and for the moment in which it was conceived—to 
study the various forms of Freemasonry at an international 
level in an attempt to determine and identify the 
relationship between its worldwide lodges and the political 
situation of World War Il. 


If one thing is constant—and this is the second key point to 
be emphasized—in Evola’s operational (rather than cultural) 
activity during the decade in which De Turris’s research and 
narrative unfold, it is represented by the planning and 
attempted launching of a political project intended for the 
postwar era. In contrast to those who were under illusions 
about the rumored existence of “secret weapons,” which 
could turn the tide of the war, for Evola, the conflict was 
destined to end badly for the Axis powers. This did not 
diminish the need to resist to the end with dignity and also 
to show that such a belief was valid. The project to which he 
dedicated himself during the forty-five-day period of the 
Badoglio government in Rome,? during his time in Vienna, 
and upon his return to Italy was that of creating a political 
movement bound more firmly (than had henceforth been 
the case; i.e., with Fascism and Nazism) to the principles of 
aristocracy and honor, which are the foundation of 
traditional power. This idea was shared by some Fascist 
intellectuals (Carlo Costamagna and Massimo Scaligero 
Balbino Giuliano),? all of whom were strictly anti-Gentilian, in 
an initiative called the Movement for the Rebirth of Italy.?° It 
was a question of creating the conditions that would permit 
the constitution of a political party once the historical 
experience of the Italian Social Republic had ended. In 
reality, as Evola himself pointed out in the postwar period, it 
was a matter of forming elites of young people who knew 
how to resist modernity and the false temptations of 
populism, but above all of being able to complete the Fascist 
and Nazi revolutions on a supranational level by conferring 
them with a cultural meaning. In fact, Evola played such a 
role in the Italian Social Movement (MSI)?+ when, between 
1949 and 1950, he became acquainted with some of its 
culturally trained militants. 


To achieve this, it was necessary to be very clear in one’s 
judgment of Fascism and Nazism so that the younger 
generation would not repeat those same mistakes, which, 
according to Evola, these two movements had made in the 
past. In reality, although there is much that could be said 
regarding Evola’s vision of the world, it is certain that the 
least distant ideologies from his political conception were 
Fascism and above all Nazism. However, it is necessary to 
ask how one could think of “starting again” from Fascism 
and Nazism, when both were contested by Evola because 
they were totalitarian, whereas his organic and traditionalist 
vision, which was aristocratic and elitist, would never accept 
totalitarianism, which for him was too close to democracy 
and popular government. He contested the ethical state and 
deprecated its results as being too closely in line with 
modernity and too social. This remains an unresolved issue, 
and it is all the more evident if one reads the articles 
published by Evola in the MSI publications of the postwar 
period, in which his polemic against negative aspects of 
Fascism is particularly caustic. 


Within these pages one is confronted with another 
unresolved problem, which really pertains to the sphere of 
how things operate; namely, whether the new movement 
theorized by Evola for the future of European society should 
be constructed on the model of a “party” and thus based on 
a dynamic that is necessarily democratic or on the model of 
an “order,” which was more consonant with his own 
mentality and more tied to the obligations of discipline and 
loyalty that are typical of a medieval model or, more 
recently, of National Socialist organizations. As becomes 
even more apparent in the postwar period, the choice of the 


second model distanced Evola’s message from modernity, 
undoubtedly and deliberately rendering it less accessible to 
the general public. 


The third and final point to consider is that of esotericism. If 
Evola evokes racism during and after the war, he spoke 
much less of it than he did in the Ventennio period, and 
when he spoke of it, he did so essentially to challenge the 
weakness of Mussolini’s racial concepts. But he continued to 
speak and write of esotericism, for example in his books La 
tradizione ermetica (The Hermetic Tradition) and Maschera e 
volto dello spiritualismo contemporaneo (Mask and Face of 
Contemporary Spiritualism), which were issued by Laterza, a 
publisher far from having fascist sympathies, in 1948 and 
1949 respectively. The issue of esotericism was also 
relevant in the context of Evola’s collaboration with the 
German Sicherheitsdienst (Security Service) and Abwehr 
(Military Intelligence Service) because his relationship with 
the German military secret services took place in view of the 
preparation of a model of man and society that was not 
intended for everyone but rather only for the “initiates” who 
were capable of demonstrating an inner equilibrium and 
knowledge superior to others. Evola’s logic in this regard 
was also clearly antimodern, since all the principles and 
values that were born of the French Revolution concerning 
equality and the rights of man were totally alien to him and 
his thinking. Esotericism represented a way to stress an 
inequality of men and, consequently, a different valuation of 
rights. Moreover, the historicist notion that the modern 
“Surpasses” the ancient and thereby constitutes an 
advancement of progress was foreign to the philosopher. 


Herein lies the mystique that first stirred the young militants 
of the MSI and later others who were active in the radical 
Right; at the same time these ideas were also limited from a 
political viewpoint because every political movement, 
proposal, and project necessarily struggled with the 
contradiction between the essentially elitist nature of the 
program itself, which was based precisely on the “diversity” 
among persons, and the need to make it available and 
comprehensible to the greatest number of beneficiaries. 


In reality, all of Evola’s projects during this time period— 
which ranged from those conceived in the final years of the 
war to those intended for the young militants of the Italian 
postwar radical Right—were not so much political as they 
were cultural and existential projects to develop aspects of 
resistance, especially on a personal level, against that 
modernity, which for Evola represented the source for all the 
evils of contemporary society. 


De Turris’s work—in light of what has already been said on 
the subject, and especially with respect to what emerges 
out of his own research—is therefore profoundly useful for a 
greater contextualization of the philosopher’s writings and 
thought. Up until now, in fact, the main studies written 
about Evola have generally been aimed at presenting and 
analyzing his artistic, philosophical, and—to a lesser extent 
—political beliefs; namely, with regard to race. Now, for the 
first time, the scholarly community has at its disposal a 
meticulous, intellectually honest, and complete study— 
insofar as any historical research can be considered 
complete—about the events that served as the background 
to the philosopher’s cultural and political activities. 


The risk of producing a histoire événementielle [history of 
events] does not exempt a scholar from making an 
interpretation of a historical personage—all the more so if 
he is a controversial philosopher and one as much discussed 
as Julius Evola. One begins chronologically, with a careful 
reordering of the biographical data, identifying when and 
where certain encounters or episodes had taken place, and 
proceeds with the sort of scrupulousness that was formerly 
recommended by masters to their apprentices. In the 
absence of such a methodology, a history ends up being 
imprecise, superficial, and lends itself more easily to biased 
readings. 


GIUSEPPE PARLATO was born in Milan, Lombardy, in 1952. 
He is the author of several books, including Fascisti senza 
Mussolini: Le origini del neofascismo in Italia, 1943-1948 
(Fascists without Mussolini: The Origins of Neofascism in 
Italy, 1943-1948) and Benito Mussolini: Biografia per 
immagini (Benito Mussolini: A Biography in Pictures). 


Translator’s Foreword 


Eric Dennis Antonius Galati 


It is my pleasure as the translator to write these opening 
words for this important biographical work by Gianfranco De 
Turris concerning what was, until now, an obfuscated and 
unknown period of Julius Evola’s life. De Turris reveals to us 
undeniable facts about Evola and the perennialist school of 
which he was a part. 


| shall focus on three aspects that may assist the English- 
language reader, and more specifically students of Italian 
history of spirituality in its orthodox and traditionalist forms. 
These aspects are (1) the “War within the War,” (2) the after 
effect of this conflict in Italian life, and (3) Julius Evola as 
perennialist philosopher. 


1. The title of the book refers to the years 1943-1945, yet 
the story continues into the postwar period of the late 1940s 
and early 1950s. This is only logical given the tragedy that 
would befall our philosopher in Vienna during the American 
air strikes he survived—and miraculously so considering the 
circumstances in which he found himself—during the 
bombardment on January 21, 1945. 


Although Julius Evola would remain paralyzed from the waist 
down for the rest of his life, this might be seen as a dark 
irony of endowed fortune since he continued to live and 
would prolifically produce writings not only of cultural and 
political importance but also his major metaphysical works. 
The latter texts are proof of his status as a major exponent 
of perennialist traditionalism, although he never returned to 
the religion of his birth, Roman Catholicism, nor did he 
convert—as other leading traditionalists did—to another 
orthodox faith. Why describe his tragedy as a “dark irony of 
endowed fortune”? It is my belief that if Evola had remained 
in Italy during the years 1943-1945, he would have met his 
death amid the events that were taking place in the territory 
governed by the newly founded Repubblica Sociale Italiana 
(Italian Social Republic), coinciding with the Allied advance 
from the south to the capital, Rome, and eventually to the 
north of the country. Am | implying that the Allies would 
have executed him, if captured? No. More likely his death 
would have come about in the wake of another historical 
event that had imploded in Italy, developing and evolving 
into one of the most violent experiences imaginable for a 
general population: civil war. Similar gruesome events can 
be seen wherever and whenever a modern civil war has 
occurred, such as in the United States (1861-1865), Spain 
(1936-1939), Greece (1946-1949), or, more recently, 
Rwanda (1990-1994). And this is just what happened in Italy 
between 1943 and 1945. What makes the Italian Civil War 
different from the aforementioned conflicts is not the great 
loss of life and other unspeakable horrors, which we need 
not go into, but rather its status as the “War within the 
War.” For this civil war was fought while World War II was 
still being waged, from September 8, 1943, to May 2, 1945. 


If he had remained in Italy during this period, it is almost 
certain that Julius Evola would have been put to death 
ignominiously either by anti-Fascist partisans or by the 
Stalinists, in spite of the fact that he had never been a 
member of the Fascist Party nor an agent-officer of the 
German Sicherheitsdienst, the intelligence agency of the SS. 


OK OK 


2. The seeds of this period, full of intrigue and internal 
political machinations, burst forth in destructive sanguinary 
acts, assassinations, and bombings of the innocent. Many of 
these acts were well planned and engineered by hidden 
forces. |am not alone in my assertion that the Italian Civil 
War sporadically continued well after the end of World War 
Il, and the warring factions of extreme Left and Right truly 
acted out of ideological conviction without any outside 
assistance or manipulation. Contrary to popular belief, this 
had nothing to do with the Italian Communist Party or the 
Italian Social Movement (MSI), the Far Right party formed 
after the war by ex-Fascists and others. It is an 
incontestable fact that there was great concern and fear 
among all involved in these two Italian extremes. In the 
1950s Enrico Berlinguer, who was the secretary of the 
Italian Communist Youth Federation from 1949-1956, 
personally invited the Fascist Pino Rauti and others to a 
number of political culturalintellectual meetings in an 
attempt to bring about a definitive end to the ensuing 
violence of the civil war. Rauti accepted without hesitation. 
Berlinguer would later become famous as one of the 
architects of an anti-Soviet Euro-Communism when he was 
the Communist Party secretary. 


Other historical developments should also be mentioned in 
correlation with this volatile situation in postwar Italy: (a) 
the establishment by the Anglo-American Allies in Italy and 
elsewhere in Europe of covert intelligence centers; (b) the 
assistance and reestablishment of organized crime, 
especially in Sicily, with the Mafia; (c) the fixed referendum 
of June 2, 1946, which abolished the House of Savoy 
monarchy; (d) the byzantine workings taking place within 
Vatican City; and (e) the interactions of the Communists 
with Soviet intelligence, given that the Italian Communist 
Party was one of the largest in the world, second only to 
that of Red China and the Soviet Union. 


In regard to Evola’s life during this period one need only 
refer to De Turris’s work and to Evola’s autobiography, Il 
Cammino del cinabro (The Cinnabar Path). One further detail 
may be noted. It is known that a great many of the Far Right 
were opposed to Italy’s membership in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO). Far less well known outside of 
Italy (and now even forgotten there), however, is the fact 
that Julius Evola was in favor of Italy’s NATO membership. 
Evola had remained a conservative revolutionary and a 
monarchist. He understood deeply the dangers of a Soviet 
advance into the West; he was well aware of what could 
have occurred in Greece and what did take place in 1956 in 
Hungary. In his view, therefore, it was better to live under 
the American umbrella of freedom of expression, speech, 
and the press than to be dominated by totalitarian 
Communism. 


The present work of historical documentation, Julius Evola— 
The Philosopher and Magician in War: 1943-1945, could be 
viewed as Gianfranco De Turris’s unforeseen “prequel” to 
another book, Elogio e difesa di Julius Evola: Il barone e i 
terroristi (Eulogy and Defense of Julius Evola: The Baron and 
the Terrorists), which he published in 1997. Furthermore, the 
author has had his own place in Italy’s postwar milieu. In De 
Turris’s preface a careful reader may discern the author’s 
determination to wage a battle for the undeniable truth 
concerning his subject. He finds himself all alone, engaged 
in a cultural and intellectual war, not only as an author but 
also as the editor of Julius Evola’s complete works. At times 
De Turris reminds the reader of the adversity and 
antagonism he has faced in the past—and still faces today— 
from various political factions and from those who are 
ignorant concerning authentic metaphysics. It is therefore 
also important to understand De Turris the man, and the 
setting in which his life takes place, when reflecting upon 
the circumstances of postwar and civil war Italy. 


* OK OK 


3. Finally, it is important to clarify what De Turris’s other 
book, Elogio e difesa di Julius Evola, which has not yet 
appeared in English, does to exonerate Julius Evola from the 
allegation that he is a philosopher of subversive political 
violence. Evola the perennialist was a conveyor of 
Traditional wisdom, as opposed to what has been claimed by 
some critics who are either ignorant of the history and 
doctrines of metaphysics or who seek deliberately to 
subvert authentic spirituality. It has sometimes been 
asserted, for example, that Evola was an exponent of a 


Nietzschean philosophy, or of an anti-initiatory school of 
defective metaphysics such as Anthroposophy or 
Theosophy; or that he represents an eclecticism akin to that 
of a Freemason or New Ager; or, at worst, that he was a 
stygian Satanist in the mold of Aleister Crowley. If such 
assertions held any substance, however, Evola would never 
have been given serious consideration by his peers, the 
major representatives of the Perennial philosophy, either 
during his lifetime or more recently. 


Let us consider Evola’s focus on magic. In chapter 9 of the 
present book, we find René Guénon expressing concern that 
what could have occurred to Evola was of a psychic nature; 
in other words, an evil occult force, a black-magic attack, 
and so forth. Evola kindly explains away the illogical 
possibility of this, and he is correct. 


Now, among all the Perennialists, it is Evola and Guénon 
who best understood the dangers of magic and its misuse: 
Evola from his work with the Ur Group and Guénon from 
various experiences while living as a student in Paris.? 
Although Guénon was raised as a Roman Catholic, we know 
that he frequented and studied many esoteric occult 
organizations as a young man. In the latter part of his life he 
returned to religious orthodoxy and tradition—not to the 
Roman Catholicism of his birth, but rather as a convert to 
Islam. And despite the fact that Guénon remained a 
Freemason, which both Evola and Coomaraswamy found to 
be defective, they definitely did not consider him to be 
subversive or of any less importance as a metaphysician. 


Ananda Kentish Coomaraswamy, a major twentieth-century 
perennialist and an orthodox Hindu, greatly respected Evola 
although he was quite critical of certain interpretations that 
Evola made regarding Hinduism (most notably the elevation 
of the warrior caste as superior to the sacerdotal caste). 
Coomaraswamy’s high esteem for Evola is evident when he 
quotes him as a metaphysical authority—alongside orthodox 
Buddhist and Hindu texts, Saint Catherine of Siena, and 
Rumi—in his essay on “Mind and Myth.” Even more 
interesting is the fact that A. K. Coomaraswamy’s fourth 
wife, Luisa Coomaraswamy-Runstein, was the first person to 
translate Evola into English. 


Let us now conclude with Rama Coomaraswamy and his 
respect for Evola as a perennialist. Rama was born an 
orthodox Hindu, was invested with the yajNopavita, the 
sacred thread, and was considered a dvija, meaning a 
“twice-born.” It goes without saying that he knew true 
Hinduism as opposed to any desacralized version intended 
for Western consumption. He praised Evola’s book The Yoga 
of Power, declaring the author to be the only Westerner who 
understood the truth concerning tantric yoga, in contrast to 
those who debase it for sexual practices or even satanically 
invert it. 


After converting to Roman Catholicism, Rama 
Coomaraswamy became a leading traditional Catholic 
theologian and inveighed mercilessly against what he 
considered to be the satanic church of the Second Vatican 
Council. Both a metaphysician and physician, he was 
ordained as a priest later in life. In the second volume of his 
study on sacramental validity, The Problems with the Other 


Sacraments apart from the New Mass (San Rafael, Calif: 
Reviviscimus, 2010),2 he concerns himself with the spiritual 
crime committed against the sacraments, with those of 
Supernatural value having been replaced by man-made 
ones from 1969 onward, which did not happen with the 
Eastern branch of the church. In regard to the sacrament of 
marriage, he quotes from Evola’s Metafisica Del Sesso (The 
Metaphysics of Sex, reissued as Eros and the Mysteries of 
Love) to demonstrate how the male is not dominant over 
the female, or vice versa, but they each possess and 
manifest their own universal spiritual aspects. 


In chapter 12 of the present work we encounter a British 
intelligence officer in World War II, Harold Edward Musson, 
who would not only translate into English Evola’s study of 
Buddhism, La dottrina del risveglio: Saggio sull’ascesi 
Buddhista (The Doctrine of Awakening: The Attainment of 
Self-Mastery According to the Earliest Buddhist Texts) but 
also would later convert to orthodox Theraveda Buddhism 
himself. And Musson’s experience was not unique, for the 
same would take place with another British Intelligence 
officer, Osbert Moore, who came across Evola’s book in Italy 
and converted to Buddhism. These men were drawn to this 
spiritual path by Evola’s work, and both dedicated the rest 
of their lives as monks, ending their days in Ceylon. 


ERIC DENNIS ANTONIUS GALATI 


Author’s Preface to the First Edition 


This text has its origins in my paper “Le scelte della 
Repubblica Sociale Italiana—ltinerari personali in una 
tragedia collettiva” (At the Crossroads of the Italian Social 
Republic—Personal Paths in a Tragic Collective),+ presented 
at a conference held in Milan on November 14-15, 1998, for 
the Stelline Foundation, presided over by Fabio Andriola and 
Luca Gallese and organized by the “Il Testimone 
Association” with support from the Lombardy Region’s Arts 
and Entertainment Department. My paper was later 
published in the volume of the conference proceedings 
edited by Fabio Andriola and titled Uomini e scelte della RSI 
—I| protagonisti della Repubblica di Mussolini (Men and 
Decisions of the RSI: The Protagonists of Mussolini’s 
Republic). 


In reality, Julius Evola cannot accurately be called a genuine 
exponent of the Italian Social Republic but rather a 
protagonist and a very important eyewitness to the crucial 
moments of that troubled period. Yet despite this fact, his 
recollections have never been considered by any historian 
who has researched those terrible years. The conference in 
Milan offered an opportunity to reconstruct, insofar as 
possible, a little-known and very obscure period of his life 
and activity. 


A few years later my text was republished with a few 
additions and corrections in the journal Nuova Storia 
Contemporanea, edited by Francesco Perfetti.? At the time, | 
was convinced that there wasn’t much more to add. | was 
mistaken. In fact, over the course of fifteen years since 
then, there has emerged—out of the most unforeseen 
circumstances and from the most unexpected places—a 
succession of specific details and information, both direct 
and indirect, that might seem insignificant but once 
connected and included within the overall story of Julius 
Evola—and coupled with a solid awareness of what one was 
searching for—have filled many (though not all) gaps bit by 
bit, so as to complete the picture of the philosopher’s 
personal history between July 25, 1943, and April 25, 1945, 
and beyond. In two or three cases—by reading and 
rereading what the thinker had written in articles and essays 
of his memories of 1943-1944, as well as in his intellectual 
“autobiography,”? and attempting to go beyond the hints 
that he provides and taking in account the new information 
—it has been necessary to actually change perspectives. 
Some new biographical data has even shed a bit of light on 
certain of his indirect references, which were hitherto 
unintelligible, especially concerning episodes that he never 
spoke of publicly nor in private. 


At some points in this reconstruction, however, the reader 
will encounter conditional statements and question marks, 
the “probablies” and the “maybes,” and even suppositions 
that | do not believe to be far-fetched or unrealistic. In these 
particular cases the available data only allowed for 
deductions or light speculations, which were nevertheless 
logical and neither absurd nor arrived at too hastily. On the 
other hand, unexpected and original information gradually 
came to light over a number of years, and the resulting 


facts and data supplanted the complicated hypotheses that 
| had previously worked out, obliging me to rewrite various 
parts of this book. 


Some friends have felt it their duty to advise and caution 
me against publishing certain reports and previously 
unknown documents, which, according to them, may have 
the potential to cause further harm to the philosopher by 
enhancing his already bad reputation within certain 
journalistic and political circles, not to mention for some 
ideological and religious factions. | won’t deny that these 
friends are correct, especially in a climate that is becoming 
more deteriorated, rather than more optimistic, aS we gain 
distance from the end of the Second World War. But apart 
from the fact that some documents contain information 
already published, and merely confirm what is scattered 
here and there in books and articles, ignoring them would 
not lessen the bad reputation in question but rather confirm 
it. In so doing, one would be acting exactly like the others, 
who give out only partial and selective information that 
serves to confirm their preconceived and preestablished 
ideas, interpreted solely in ideological mode; in other words 
“theories.” The historical figure of Evola, on the other hand, 
lends itself to such games. 


As a result of all this, my essay—and this is something | 
never would have imagined—has now quintupled in size as 
compared to its original version. This is also because it was 
necessary to provide further analyses and secondary 
digressions to explain some questions and to refute certain 
assertations, reconstructions, and plain malicious 
speculations or even rumors that gained currency only by 


word of mouth. Perhaps | have attached too much 
importance to certain theses and their authors, but this was 
necessary to do to clear the field of misunderstandings and 
speculations once and for all and also to try, in some 
emblematic cases, to understand the mechanism that led to 
the genesis of certain “urban legends” which have been 
passed off as established truths about Evola. In some 
passages my inclusion of a number of quotations concerning 
the same argument may seem excessive, but these serve to 
demonstrate that the philosopher’s recollections were not 
false nor even exaggerated—nor were they invented for the 
purpose of “self-mythologizing,” as one clever soul has 
written—but were essentially correct, adding to them the 
many details that have come to light decades later thanks 
to documents found in Italian and foreign archives. 
Moreover, since the material is complicated and has a 
tendency to overlap from a logical and chronological point 
of view, every now and then | felt that | should reiterate 
certain earlier statements and facts as a means of 
recapitulation so as not to lose the reader in a tangled skein. 


Thus, | reached a certain point about four years ago, having 
resumed this work and decided to finally complete it so that 
my research would not go on indefinitely (and also spurred 
on, | must admit, by personal problems). | realized that it 
was not possible to end the reconstruction precisely at the 
end of the war, halfway through 1945, given that the 
consequences of the trauma suffered by Evola in the 
Viennese bombardment persisted long after that time, not 
just in a medical sense but also a personal and intellectual 
one too. The story of Julius Evola therefore continues 
through his long years of hospitalization (in Vienna, Bad 
Ischl, Cuasso al Monte, and Bologna) until his definitive 
return to Rome in 1951. These details were too intertwined 


with the earlier events to be ignored altogether. Another 
reason to continue the story was because both private and 
public documents had surfaced—often through strokes of 
luck—to shed new light on this period, which was not just 
one of hospitalization but also one of work as both an author 
and journalist as well as a time in which Evola resumed his 
contact with Italian and foreign friends. Although this 
account of the immediate postwar years is only briefly 
(though not superficially) sketched out, it serves to better 
reconstruct the figure of Evola and his psychology, his 
personal and mental character, during a period of his life 
that was unfathomably difficult. And it may be the case that 
only a man of his moral and physical character could have 
overcome such setbacks without suffering from lingering 
traumas, apart from that which had affected his physical 
body. 


This work was begun quite a few years ago in an attempt to 
dispel the darkness surrounding an obscure period of the 
philosopher’s life—a period filled with mystery but 
fascination too, and one which has often been mythologized 
(not by him, of course, as he was always reluctant to 
provide information about himself, whether publicly or 
privately). It is also a period filled with gaps. The intent of 
this book, therefore, is solely documentary and 
“historiographical,” as one might say. As such, it differs from 
my previous book of nearly twenty years ago, Elogio e 
difesa di Julius Evola: Il barone e i terroristi (Eulogy and 
Defense of Julius Evola: The Baron and the Terrorists),* 
which instead proposed to demonstrate, by means of extant 
documents, how the accusation of being an “evil genius” 
(cattivo maestro) and even an inspirer of “Black” [i.e., right- 
wing] terrorism was a pure and instrumental falsehood. It is 
therefore a work that could be called ideological. Moreover, 


it is a work that achieved its aim, given that no one has ever 
refuted or demolished my arguments; instead they have 
opted to broadly criticize the book and even the positive 
preface contributed by Giorgio Galli.> 


Forging ahead, however, with my second effort, and most 
importantly toward the completion of a task that seemed 
endless, | realized that it had inadvertently turned into 
something else: the reconstruction of the picture of a man 
based on the vicissitudes that he underwent, the dangers he 
faced, and the sufferings he endured (about which one 
commentator has even made use of mocking words and 
vulgarity) thanks to the documents that gradually came into 
my possession, and a series of new insights and hypotheses 
that resulted. Making these materials known is not, 
therefore, an act of curiosity that borders on the morbid; it 
iS now practically an obligation to Evola in the name of 
truth. Things look very different from how they would if one 
were only limited to a “peep through the keyhole,” as the 
saying goes. 


In the end, a well-grounded portrait of Evola emerges. Itis a 
portrait contrary to—although this was not my original 
intention—those depictions that have recently appeared 
about him from hostile standpoints, especially on the human 
plane. These portraits are not only critical with respect to 
ideas (which is legitimate) but malevolent, distortive, 
caustic, trivializing, and insinuating, with innuendos that 
often merely derive from unfounded rumors (and to which it 
would be useless to refer, or even mention, precisely 
because they are unfounded). These portraits betray a 
fundamental resentment, almost personal and apparently 


unmotivated, that might only be explained with recourse to 
psychoanalysis. So the description of an Evola who returned 
to Italy “rancorous” (rancoroso), “dazed” (stralunato), and 
“hateful” (incattivito), as you can see from the 
documentation reported here, is simply invented. It is 
enough to make one wonder whether perhaps, in using such 
terms, some of these authors were unconsciously describing 
themselves. In fact, what emerges from the events 
recounted here—and Evola’s decisions and attitudes with 
respect to them—is exactly what he says about himself at 
the beginning of Il cammino del cinabro (The Cinnabar Path, 
1963) of having two “dispositions,” that of a man of thought 
and that of a man of action, an impulse toward 
transcendence and an impulse to work actively in this world. 
It is a dual “disposition,” clearly acknowledged and 
controlled in a gradual way, and certainly not an 
“ambiguity,” aS one commentator has foolishly written. 


The text presented here thus encompasses all that | can 
possibly say on the subject, at least to the best of my 
knowledge at the current time. But as | stated in 2001, and 
did so again when completing this latest version of work, 
while | do not expect that anything further of significance 
might surface, this may turn out to be incorrect—as Is 
proved by the various additions and clarifications made over 
the past two years, particularly as a result of the unforeseen 
discovery of some private correspondence that previously 
was unknown to exist. And indeed, in this sort of 
communication with friends, Julius Evola had things to say 
that went beyond merely “official” remarks; he addressed 
specific topics and dealt with private issues, although such 
comments are sometimes difficult to interpret due to the 
fact that their implications are not always clear in 
restrospect with so much time having passed. 


In the appendix some documents are reproduced, along 
with maps, newspaper clippings, and photographs, which 
may assist the reader in gaining a better understanding and 
“visualization” of what | have written about in the book. 


Because this reconstruction touches upon various subjects— 
politics, history, military history, esotericism, Freemasonry, 
and even medicine—and because | am quite aware that 
there are others more knowledgeable in these areas than 
myself, | have submitted my work to friends who specialize 
in these particular subjects so that they could examine and 
verify the material, which in some instances | have written 
as a dilletante. This is the reason why this text gave me the 
impression of having a sort of “Fabric of Saint Peter” that 
would carry on indefinitely. This feeling was especially 
present in the final stage of the work, up until the point at 
which | delivered it to the publisher: | reread it several 
times, continuously second-guessing myself and 
implementing corrections, additions and deletions, and 
revisions; | double-checked many details that had, prior to 
that, just been mentioned and taken for granted; | strove for 
ever greater clarity and exactitude so as to avoid 
misunderstandings (and to avoid the—sometimes deliberate 
—misunderstandings of others), convinced that the 
accuracy of the references, and even of single words, is 
fundamental in a case like this. It is up to the readers to 
decide if | have succeeded in the end. 


An Arabist scholar once told me that the ancient Persians 
saw perfection as belonging to God alone; perfect books 


could not exist, and thus they deliberately inserted errors 
into them. | would not go that far but instead have done 
everything possible to avoid errors by subjecting the entire 
text to a reading by various friends of good will. 
Undoubtedly, something will have escaped: mistakes, 
omissions, slipups, distractions—and someone will take 
advantage of them to dig up and reveal my supposed 
hidden motivations, occult strategies, reticences, deliberate 
Suppressions, and whatnot. It has happened before in the 
past, and if it if happens again now, | can live with that. 


What is most important is that if in the end I have been 
successful with this work it shall be demonstrated by the 
readers who will walk away knowing the truth of Julius 
Evola’s life. 


| should add that the lack of a conclusive bibliography is 
intentional: this is a book on a very specific topic, although 
one that branches in several directions, and all the texts 
(articles and books) referred to directly will be found in the 
footnotes. Many other works of a general character could 
have been listed in a bibliography on Julius Evola, on 
Fascism and Nazism, on the Second World War, on secret 
services, terrorist bombings, July 25 and September 8, and 
so forth, but it made no sense to include these just to prove 
how erudite and well-documented the author is. 


ROME, DECEMBER 2015 


Author’s Preface to the Second 
Edition 


The publication of this book has compelled friends or 
general (but authoritative) readers to provide me with 
recommendations, suggestions, and, in some very 
important cases, testimonials that confirm or correct certain 
statements or hunches of mine, and have enriched this 
second edition. 


Despite having thought that this book was complete and 
exhaustive, | took the opportunity to insert numerous 
concise clarifications and notes to bolster or, better, to 
provide more detail on certain points. The discovery of two 
unpublished letters by Julius Evola has obliged me to 
partially rewrite chapter 8, thereby clearing away initial 
doubts and redrawing the map of his movements in Vienna. 
New documents have also been added to appendix 1 for the 
benefit of those who were skeptical as to their actual 
existence, or those who, conversely, do not deny them but 
pretend their content doesn’t exist so as to continue 
peddling interesting nonsense. 


ROME, DECEMBER 2016 


Author’s Preface to the Third Edition 


Frankly, | never thought this book would, after two 
reprintings, go into a third edition. This is thanks not only to 
the positive reception from readers but also more 
importantly because new topics (both primary and 
secondary) and some previously unknown texts have since 
come to light, as well as the need to make several 
Clarifications in light of Sandro Consolato’s extensive review 
of the second edition. No author is a perfect encyclopedia. 
The revision has been useful for substantiating or better 
explaining some of my statements in response to doubts 
and inferences that were often the product of 
misunderstandings and prejudicial or hasty readings. But it 
has also allowed me to critically evaluate some incorrect 
interpretations or simple hypotheses put forth by others, 
past and present, even if these are collateral and 
nonessential to the basic thesis of my work, which no one 
has essentially disputed. Moreover, an unprecedented 
testimony allows us to finally learn some heretofore 
unknown details about Evola’s stay in the hospital in 
Bologna and his meeting with the young “nationalists” in 
1950. 


Finally, a previously unknown document signed by Evola 
allows us to discover the name of the Viennese hospital in 
which he recovered after the bombardment in January 1945 
and to comprehend his anguished state of mind during that 
terrible predicament, while a search of the internet (where 
the Americans have made a great quantity of archival 


military information available regarding the Second World 
War) has allowed us to discover another official document 
from 1945 that concerns the philosopher in the period 

following his departure from Rome following the arrival of 


Allies in June 1944. 
Such partial strokes of luck are a good omen for the future. 


ROME, DECEMBER 2017 


ONE 


July 25 to September 8, 1943—A 
“Danse Macabre” 


The proclamation of the Italian armistice on September 8, 
1943, caught Julius Evola off guard while he was in Germany. 
Since the middle of August, on the advice of Giovanni 


Preziosi, German military and political circles had requested 
the philosopher to secretly travel to Berlin to “report on the 
situation [in Italy], and to clarify matters in person.”? But 
why secretly, given that the two nations were still formally 
allied according to the pronouncements by General Badoglio 
and King Vittorio Emanuele III? One thing is for certain: Evola 
was not in Germany on a lecture tour, as the essayist and 
journalist Giorgio Bocca has written.? 


After the events of July 25, 1943, Julius Evola had remained 
in Rome. He had not sought refuge in Germany like other 
“intransigent” Fascists who had managed to avoid being 
arrested (Alessandro Pavolini and Roberto Farinacci,? for 
example, whereas Preziosi had fled to Agram? in Croatia and 
afterward would move to a locality near Munich). 


Moreover, Evola’s personal situation was hardly favorable. In 
fact, he had suddenly lost his salary as an employee of the 
Italian Ministry of Popular Culture (MinCulPop), for which he 
wrote articles and reviewed texts, and had never been paid 
for his work carried out in July.> Nevertheless, he was not in 
the habit of letting his commitments and jobs fall by the 
wayside, even in more difficult and complicated moments. 
For example, between the end of July and the beginning of 
August he had corrected the final draft of his new book La 
dottrina del risveglio (The Doctrine of Awakening),® which 
arrived on August 9 at the Laterza publishing house in Bari;’ 
while at the end of June he had sent his translation of Gustav 
Meyrink’s occult novel Walpurgisnacht to the Milanese 
publisher Bocca; and in mid-August, he also had his 
manuscript Lo yoga della potenza (a new version of his 1926 
work, L’'uomo come potenza), which had already been 


prepared since the mid-1930s, delivered to Bocca with the 
help of a friend.? 


All in all, Evola continued to work as if nothing unusual was 
going on. This did not, however, mean that he was oblivious 
to the dramatic situation that surrounded him in Rome. In a 
letter written to Carlo Torreano in Milan he employed a 
suggestive but terrible medieval image to describe it: 
“Moreover, if you were still thinking of coming here [from 
Milan to Rome], a meeting would be most appropriate, also 
concerning other matters of interest to us both, even though 
in this period of a danse macabre, plans can only be short- 
term and are always subject to a ‘God willing.’”° But Evola’s 
self-discipline, his conscience that he must do whatever he 
believed his duty was at any given moment, and the inner 
detachment he had achieved—these things allowed him a 
corresponding style of life about which, moreover, he never 
would boast, and indeed hardly ever spoke of. 


Therefore he remained in Rome. In fact, he believed that his 
friendships at the German Embassy could indeed be 
considered a positive element rather than a negative one, so 
long as “the war continued” alongside the Third Reich. In 
addition, there was a second motive for remaining in the 
Capital even during the Badoglio government: “The lack of 
any reaction after the betrayal, the absolute inertia at the 
highest levels of the regime, and the Militia itself, had 
painfully astonished both me and friends who had been close 
to me for some time. It was a confirmation of the lack of any 
truly solid and tempered strength within the hierarchal and 
orthodox Fascist structures, which, unfortunately, had 
already been evident on more than one occasion,” recalled 
the traditionalist thinker in one of his rare writings about the 


events of the period in which he was a protagonist. “Now it 
was a matter of drawing all the conclusions from the harsh 
lesson: to see what had withstood the test, by considering 
which elements were previously hampered by a system that 
is not entirely flawless, and what other new elements could 
be counted on to maintain, in a manner appropriate to the 
circumstances, positions on both the Italian internal political 
problem and the continuation of the Axis war.”?° 


Still there were difficulties, given that opposing assessments 
of the situation had emerged on the part of the Germans as 
to how to conduct themselves at this juncture: there was the 
German Foreign Ministry (Auswartiges Amt), which placed 
credence in the proclamation by Badoglio;?? but on the 
opposite side of the SS—in all probability Office VI or VII of 
the SD (Sicherheitsdienst), with whom Evola was in contact— 
there was the belief that the inevitable consequence of the 
Grand Council’s vote against Mussolini, and the latter’s 
arrest on the part of the king, would be the armistice and 
Italy’s surrender. 


Thought had even been given to a coup d’état against the 
Badoglio government, and for this purpose SS Major Otto 
Skorzeny?? arrived incognito in Rome in August and 
apparently was met and maybe given hospitality by the 
philosopher himself. However, the initiative was called off by 
Berlin, claiming that an action by Italian Fascists would be a 
more effective strategy and one less disliked by the 
population than an operation carried out by “foreigners.” 
Evola had already spoken of this concrete possibility based 
not only upon his own firsthand knowledge but also that of 
other sources. After the war in 1950, and seven years before 
the publication of his series of articles in Il Popolo Italiano, 


Evola wrote a review of Eugen Dollmann’s autobiographical 
book, Roma Nazista (Nazi Rome),?3 in which he makes the 
following observation: “The inferior nature of Dollmann’s 
book doesn’t detract from its value in many respects, as a 
chronicle and source of information, which, although 
distorted by the aforementioned habit of the author, is not 
falsified. We may mention only three references worthy of 
consideration, the first of which is after the 25th of July, 
when the orders on the German side were to intervene and 
restore order immediately. As far as the Italian side, the 
Fascist side, someone already had come forward calling 
exactly for this action.”?4 All of this came to naught, 
however, due to the assasination of Ettore Muti on the night 
of August 23-24 at Fregene, a seaside town a few kilometers 
from Rome.?* He was the individual designated to be put in 
charge of the coup d’état, although, according to what Evola 
believed, Muti had no knowledge of this.?® It had been just a 
month since “the night of the Grand Council” and the fall of 
Mussolini (which had been achieved democratically, by a 
majority vote). It was decided by the Germans that the best 
solution was to entrust Mussolini with the iniative of a 
response to the current situation; Skorzeny was then 
assigned the task of discovering where Mussolini was being 
kept prisoner and liberating him, as would take place the 
following month. 


According to a number of testimonies that have been 
gathered and chronicled by Marco Zagni,?’ one of which 
derives from Skorzeny himself, the Germans also resorted to 
“unconventional methods” to identify and locate the place 
where Mussolini was held prisoner. At the behest of Heinrich 
Himmler, psychics and seers were questioned and their 
indications, however precise these may have been, served to 
complete and substantiate the results that had been 


obtained via the traditional espionage networks utilized by 
the SD. 


One must ask: Did the Italian secret service and political 
police—which were still fully operative, albeit under a new 
regime—have knowledge or possible suspicions regarding 
these underground maneuvers? In all likelihood, yes, for 
apparently rumors of a “Fascist plot” were spread by the 
Italian Military Intelligence Service (SIM)?® and immediately 
exploited by Badoglio to remove troublesome characters who 
were ex-Fascist leaders or senior officers. The order was 
given on August 22 for the arrest of Muti and others. This 
order included the arrest and imprisonment of former Chief 
of Staff Marshal Ugo Cavallero?? at Fort Boccea. Liberated 
after September 8 by the Germans, Cavallero was taken to 
the Hotel Belvedere in Frascati, the headquarters of German 
fieldmarshal Albert Kesselring. It is there, on the night of 
September 14-15 (just when Benito Mussolini was arriving 
from Hitler’s Headquarters), that Cavallero was found with a 
bullet hole in his right temple from a pistol. No definitive 
light has ever been shed on what actually occurred in this 
incident. 


According to an August 26 diary entry by Giuseppe Bottai,?° 
the last he wrote before his own arrest the following day at 
Badoglio’s orders, the plot was discovered because a 
German professor named Wagner (who was secretly an anti- 
Nazi) had become alarmed when he had been told to make 
his schedule known, since all the Germans in Rome were to 
be accounted for immediately. This Professor Wagner 
confided about the situation with an Italian colleague who, in 
turn, confided with an official of the Italian Ministry of 
National Education. Hence the rumor of an upheaval by the 


Germans in Rome would have been known to the SIM and 
Badoglio, who would have enacted the Preventive Action of 
Repression.?? 


All the while Julius Evola was still under surveillance, a 
practice that had carried over from Mussolini’s regime to the 
new regime of Badoglio. Evola was kept under such close 
observation that the last document concerning him in the 
dossier kept by the Political Police Division is an 
ungrammatically written report by an anonymous informer 
who, it must be assumed, is making reference to the eve of 
Evola’s secret mission to Berlin. We present it here in its 
entirety. At the top of the page is the curious handwritten 
heading, “Evola Jules—avv. Barone,” and a rubber stamp “23 
AGO. 1943”; this is followed by the typewritten text: “Rome, 
20 August 1943. The foreign journalists at the Foreign Press 
Association in Rome observe that Baron Evola, formerly a 
collaborator of Farinacci and Preziosi, often goes to the 
Foreign Press [Association], where he has long meetings with 
the German journalist Ludwig Alwens, Roman correspondent 
for the Volkischer Beobachter. The foreign journalists wonder 
what the two might be plotting and they all consider these 
meetings to be very suspicious.”2? The text is followed by 
some illegible initialing. 


One hypothesis would be that Evola “plotted” his own secret 
journey to Germany, which, apparently, the philosopher had 
been contemplating for several days, since a week before 
the statement by the informer, in the aforementioned letter 
of August 16 to the publisher Bocca, he writes: “It is possible 
that | may leave Rome.” This would coincide with the “mid- 
August” specified in the memories he recounts in his 1957 
articles. As for the Volkischer Beobachter, it was the daily 


newspaper of the National Socialist German Workers Party. 
The informer’s statement—or, more accurately, gossip—does 
raise a singular question: Of what nationalities were the 
“foreign journalists” who would have considered the 
conversations between a German reporter and an Italian one 
(insofar as Evola could also be seen as such)—that is, 
journalists from two countries that were still formally allied, 
considering that “the war continued”—to be suspicious in a 
decisive year of now total war? Which “foreign” nations 
would have been accredited by the Foreign Press Association 
of Rome except for Axis-allied nations or neutral countries 
like Switzerland, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, and so on? Itisa 
curious question, but it may have an equally curious answer: 
it seems that there were indeed correspondents from 
officially declared enemy nations of the Axis who circulated 
in Rome in 1943 because they were recognized by the 
Vatican, which is a foreign state. If this is the case, then the 
presence of such journalists must have been “normal” and 
therefore not something that would have aroused any 
particular concern on the part of the anonymous police 
informer. 


This is the reason for the secret invitation to Evola, which 
was put forward by Preziosi, as has been mentioned earlier. 
Preziosi, who was at that time in Agram, “planned to install a 
radio station in Croatia against the Badoglio government and 
to promote active propaganda aimed at the government of 
Rome. The utmost importance of this propaganda project 
had to consist of the escalation and expansion of anti-Judaic 
anti-Masonic agitation.” 


In a telegram sent from Agram to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in Berlin on August 11 and also signed by Siegfried 


Kasche, German ambassador to Croatia, the following is 
stated: 


To intensify the potential transmission project, and because, 
according to the statement of P. [Preziosi], it is also of 
particular political importance to send by special courier 
from Rome via Berlin the proposed P. correspondence and 
the collection of documents that concern the compromise of 
Italian government circles with Freemasonry and Judaism. 
For longdistance communications, establishment of a secret 
service for information between Berlin and Rome. 
Transmitting station. P. proposes as collaborator absolutely 
trustworthy Count [sic] Evola, whom Prinzing2* also knows 
well. Evola should come to Germany.?° 


Two days later, on August 13, another telegram confirms: 


P. considers Baron Evola as more than a faithful friend of 
Germany and an excellent collaborator for the present task; 
he himself has known him for years as a collaborator. 
Proposes to have Evola come to Germany without delay. 
There are no doubts regarding Evola’s availability. Evola is 
also indispensible here and above all because P. wants to 
withdraw from his present work.?® 


But a telegram from Rome by Prince Otto von Bismarck, 
German Charge d’Affaires for the Italian capital since August 
1942, warns on the 17th that “Evola has stated he does not 
want to leave. Further assessments of him by Prinzing have 


come to the same conclusion.”2” A reason for this reluctance 
is that Evola in all probability was waiting for the 
development of the “Fascist plot.” But the situation was 
clearly taking a very different turn, and the Germans had 
gotten wind of it: perhaps Evola’s meeting on August 20 with 
the German journalist from the National Socialist daily 
newspaper, referred to in the report of the Italian political 
police, may have been the last of the reasons to delay and 
also convinced the philosopher that there wasn’t any more 
time to lose. In fact, it was only two days later, on August 22, 
that Badoglio ordered the arrests of the Fascist leaders and 
high-ranking military officers four days after Ettore Muti was 
killed. 


The journey to Berlin was adventurous. The date on which 
Evola left Rome is unknown, but it could have been following 
the official announcement of the death of Muti on the 
morning of August 25.28 He reached a hotel in Bolzano where 
another three people had arrived separately: an official of 
the armed forces, a representative of a well-known news 
agency, and a squadrista2?—Evola never revealed their 
names publicly—who identified one another in the hotel 
lobby by means of a password. | say he “never revealed their 
names publicly” because in a private letter to someone who 
had asked him if he was familiar with the works of a certain 
Scanziani, Evola responded thus: “I don’t know the book by 
Scanziani, but | know the author; it’s just that | can’t 
confidently connect the name to one or the other of two 
people: one is a Swiss journalist who, incidentally, has also 
written other novels with some esoteric trappings; the other 
IS an Italian journalist who was with me and two other friends 
on a secret mission.”?° 


With regard to Evola’s remark about the “secret mission with 
me and two other friends,” there can only be one person 
about whom he is speaking. Piero Scanziani, who lived and 
died in Switzerland (1908-2003), was certainly the Swiss 
writer who authored essays and novels with esoteric and 
masonic trappings, but he was also a journalist and in that 
capacity he worked first in Switzerland, where he directed 
the newspaper Il fascista svizzero (The Swiss Fascist), later 
renamed A noi! (To Us!). He was in Italy between 1929 and 
1933, and then from 1935 to 1938, after which he returned 
to Bern, Switzerland, following the enactment of the racial 
laws. He returned again to Rome during the Second World 
War as a correspondent for the Swiss Telegraphic Agency 
(ATS), which was a well-known news agency at the time. He 
even became the president of the Foreign Press Association 
in 1940 and was suspected of being an informer for OVRA, 
the Organization for Vigilance and Repression of Anti- 
Fascism.?+ Is this the person to whom Evola refers in his 
account? Did Evola become confused six years after the fact, 
thinking that these were two different persons and that the 
journalist and the novelist weren’t one and the same? As a 
matter of fact, Piero Scanziani in August of 1943 had already 
published his first two works, which feature an esoteric 
background: La chiave del mondo (The Key of the World; 
1941) and | cinque continenti (The Five Continents; 1942), 
both issued by Corticelli in Milan (and thus in Italy rather 
than the Italian-speaking area of Switzerland). And these are 
most certainly the novels to which Evola makes reference to 
in his letter of 1949, considering that the Swiss writer only 
resumed publishing books again in 1952 and curiously with 
three titles for dog lovers (II cane utile [The Helpful Dog], II 
nuovo cane utile [The New Helpful Dog], and 300 razze di 
cani [300 Breeds of Dog]). Therefore, it should be inferred 
that when Evola responds to Barresi in his letter, he may 
have been confused and that all three of these individuals— 
the “Swiss journalist who has also written other novels with 


some esoteric trappings,” the “Italian journalist who was with 
me and two other friends on a secret mission,” and the 
“representative of a well-known news agency”—are one and 
the same person. It is not a coincidence, then, that the 
philosopher frequented the Foreign Press Office Association, 
of which Scanziani the journalist was president (most 
certainly because he represented the news agency of a 
neutral nation, Switzerland). Perhaps Evola went there not 
only to talk with the reporter for the Nazi Party newspaper. . 


There is one more curious detail to add: during the time he 
was in Rome from 1929-1933, Scanziani had relations with 
the newly formed Italian Institute for the Middle and Far East 
(ISMEO),3? established in 1933, and he knew Massimo 
Scaligero,?3 with whom he became, it is said, “a fraternal 
friend.” Now, this was also the period of the cultural Evolian 
periodicals Krur (est. 1929) and La Torre (The Tower, est. 
1930) as well as a time when a great bond of friendship 
existed between Scaligero and Evola: perhaps this old 
institute played a role in the contacts that were made for the 
secret mission. If this is true, it should finally be pointed out 
that the Scanziani house in Bern became a central meeting 
place in 1944 for’ Italian anti-Fascist refugees, including 
Arnoldo Mondadori, Indro Montanelli, and Sem Benelli.34 In 
that turbulent period this is only an apparent contradiction: if 
it was actually the same Scanziani, there is nothing too 
astonishing about it. 


The philosopher, the squadrista, the military officer, and the 
journalist were put into contact with local units of the 
German Security Service (SD), with whom they crossed the 
border at the Brenner Pass in a military truck of the Waffen 


SS, wearing German military caps and coats. The group 
reached Innsbruck and from there traveled by train to Berlin. 


When they arrived in the capital, the city had just suffered an 
aerial bombardment in which the SD building and the offices 
in charge of the Italian sector had been hit. The small group 
of men lodged in a large hotel in Potsdam; the meetings that 
followed failed to resolve the diverging views between the 
Auswartiges Amt and the SS with regard to the situation in 
Italy. In the wake of this stalemate, Evola decided to leave 
for Rome, where his three friends had already preceded him, 
when he was informed by the German Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs that Giovanni Preziosi wanted to meet with him. The 
philosopher then traveled from Berlin to Bad Reichenhall, a 
thermal-bath resort near Munich, where Preziosi had already 
arrived from Agram with his wife and son. In fact, as we read 
in the aforementioned telegram of August 11, 1943: “The 
spiritual mood of P. [Preziosi] is poor. He has had seizures. He 
absolutely wishes to see his wife because he is most 
concerned about her health and that of her children as well 
as about the status and future of their property.” As has 
already been mentioned, the telegram of August 13 
announced a few days later that “P. wants to withdraw from 
his present work” (of organizing and directing an anti- 
Badoglian radio station).?° 


Evola found Preziosi to be anxious due to the lack of 
information about the current situation. Preziosi was 
preoccupied with Mussolini and pessimistic regarding his own 
fate but was optimistic about the direction of the war, for in 
the course of a conversation Hitler had spoken of the famous 
“secret weapons.” The same could not be said for Evola, who 
saw things much more realistically: “My point of view was 


that, from then onward, the war had to be continued until 
the end, and it would also mean fighting on lost positions, for 
there was no other alternative when faced with the 
unprecedented Allied demand for unconditional surrender, 
which had already been openly declared, but that it was 
equally important to think of ‘what comes afterward’; that is, 
of what could be saved after the catastrophe, of what in Italy 
could still be created in a certain continuity with that anti- 
Communist and anti-Democratic idea.”%¢ 


TWO 


In Hitler’s Headquarters—On the 
“Immobile Train” 


The days passed awaiting an official German decision 
regarding the position to be taken in relation to the Badoglio 
government. After not hearing any news whatsoever, Julius 


Evola decided to leave Bad Reichenhall and return to Rome 
on September 9, 1943. However, around ten o’clock the 
evening of the 8th “the news of the betrayal reached our 
hotel along with the request that [Giovanni] Preziosi and | 
should depart at once for Munich.” Once there, they were 
taken to the main office of the Munich radio station, with the 
idea that they would immediately launch an appeal to the 
Italians on that very same night. But nothing came of it. On 
the morning of the following day, Evola and Preziosi boarded 
a fighter plane—probably a Messerschmitt 110 twin engine 
or its upgraded Messerschmitt 410 version, among the few 
to have the requisite capacity—and were brought to Berlin. 
From there they left for Hitler’s headquarters, which were 
located within the confines of East Prussia. After an escape 
from Allied planes they descended into the little airport at 
Rastenburg, camouflaged by the vast forests of that 
inhospitable region. This is believed to have been in the 
morning or early afternoon of September 9. 


As an attentive observer of his surroundings, the 
traditionalist philosopher wrote that 


eastern Prussia Is a large, squalid region with a uniform 
landscape. It is composed almost exclusively of dense forests 
of trees with bare, straight trunks and small crowns, of 
variously sized lakes and sandy banks. To the north it 
overlooks the Kurisches Haff, where moose with great antlers 
still roam about on the strange sandy white beaches. 
Rastenburg is the railway station of a small village. A short 
distance from there, hidden in one of the forests, stood the 
Fuhrer’s Headquarters, housed in two simple huts. In the 
thicket of another forest were Ribbentrop’s barracks; farther 
off was the residence of Himmler. Nearby was a small airport 


whose powerful anti-aircraft were well concealed. ...In the 
vicinity of a little railway station were some dead-end tracks. 
On them there were railroad cars that gave the impression 
they had been abandoned or were ready for the scrap heap. 
They were special train carriages, which, if necessary, could 
be attached to locomotives for departure.? 


Other political representatives, intellectuals, and Italian 
journalists were already present there. All were lodged in 
sleeper cars, which the philosopher called the “immobile 
train.” Evola and Preziosi were received in the evening by 
Joachim von Ribbentrop, who communicated Hitler’s wish to 
them that 


the Fascists who remained faithful to their belief and to the 
Duce were to immediately initiate an appeal to the Italian 
people announcing the constitution of a countergovernment 
that confirmed loyalty to the Axis according to the 
commitment first declared and then not maintained by the 
King. .. . And so from our group, in that desolate northern 
region, amid those camouflaged train coaches, on the 
morrow the first announcement was broadcast over the 
airwaves about the constitution of the second Fascism and of 
what was baptized “the Italian front of honor.” 


The announcement, or rather the proclamation of the 
“National Fascist Government operating in the name of 
Mussolini,” was preceded by the distinct musical notes of the 
Giovinezza.* According to Evola’s recollections, “the morrow” 
was September 10, 1943.° Claudio Cumani’s reconstruction 
adds some details to those of Evola, substantially confirming 


them. He states that the transmission could have also 
started on the 9th, the same day of the arrival of Evola and 
Preziosi at the headquarters after the meeting with 
Ribbentrop, but the explicit announcement of the new Fascist 
government is remembered by both of them as being on 
September 10: 


At his general headquarters, where the philosopher Julius 
Evola also arrives on September 9, Hitler provides to Vittorio 
Mussolini and Preziosi a radio station that is retransmitted 
over the entire Italian territory from the main facility of the 
Reichs-Rundfunk-Gesellschaft® of Munich, Bavaria, and 
Stuttgart: thus was born Radio Munich. Also working there 
were Pavolini, Ruberti, the journalists Cesare Rivelli and 
Felice Bellotti, and Angelo Vecchio Verderame, who 
functioned as an interpreter. Radio Munich began its 
transmissions that same evening with Fascist music and 
appeals to the Italians, and the following day it announced 
the constitution of a national Fascist government “acting in 
the name of Mussolini.”7” 


Yet, until the arrival of Mussolini following his liberation from 
the Gran Sasso, four turbulent days later, one could only 
wonder: What type of government? And, not knowing 
anything at all of Mussolini’s fate, which personality would 
lead it? The Germans did not have any definite answers: 
“They did not want to jeopardize the form to be given to the 
new government, or him [Mussolini] or those who were to 
represent him,”® Evola recalled. Roberto Farinacci proposed 
to assume this responsibility himself, but another plan had 
been suggested, perhaps by General Karl Wolff, who would 
then be the supreme commander of the SS and the police in 
Northern Italy. This was for the establishment of “a neutral, 


apolitical administrative regime for the safeguarding of order 
and security during normal daily life in the Italian territory 
that was not occupied [by the Allies], in which only the 
German troops would have had to continue fighting,”? since 
it was the belief that, except for a minority, the Italian 
population, tired of the war, would never have welcomed an 
openly Fascist government, let alone one imposed by the 
Germans. While everyone in the Headquarters was 
undecided, in Italy the occupation by the Allied troops 
continued. To the philosopher, this nightmarish situation 
seemed symbolic: “The immobile train in which we lived 
beneath the calm and pale Nordic sky was like a symbol.”?° 
Everything was still, both in the natural world and among the 
men. 


In the end it was decided to summon Giuseppe Tassinari to 
Rastenburg. Tassinari had earlier held the post of 
Undersecretary of the Italian Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forestry, which oversaw Land Reclamations, before 
becoming minister of that government office on October 31, 
1939. He was considered a competent and honest 
bureaucratic technician and hence was chosen to prepare a 
list of members who would form a neutral government. 
However, in Hitler’s opinion, this list was described as 
unsatisfactory because it was devoid of personalities who in 
some way represented an ideal continuity with Fascism. 
According to Attilio Tamaro, in those four or five days there 
were “four plans” sent back and forth “between East Prussia 
and Rome”?? about who should lead the new Fascist 
government. The names of those suggested for the position 
were Giovanni Preziosi, supported by Reichsleiter Alfred 
Rosenberg; Roberto Farinacci, recommended by Joseph 
Goebbels; Giampietro Domenico Pellegrini,43 proposed by 


Fascists in Rome; and Tassinari, in whose cabinet was also to 
have been Himmler’s candidate, Guido Buffarini Guidi.?4 


Was the institutional form, which was to be given to the 
state, a monarchy or a republic? This was discussed by that 
small group of “diehards” who were gathered together in the 
cars of the “immobile train” on the dead tracks of the 
Rastenburg station. Julius Evola recalled: 


In the long hours spent on the “immobile train” at Hitler’s 
headquarters before Mussolini was freed, there was much 
discussion with his son Vittorio, with Pavolini, and with 
Preziosi. My point of view was that any trial against the 
person representing a principle should never be extended to 
the principle itself; if anything, the person who rejects it 
should be replaced by somone who is worthy of the principle. 
| remember that Vittorio Mussolini then asked me if—to have 
the monarchic principle continue to exist—l wanted his 
father to proclaim himself king. Not that, | replied, since the 
reigning branch of the Savoys can be declared defunct due 
to treachery, but rather to proclaim a regency?® to establish 
in the meantime the basic dignity of a head of an anti- 
democratic and anti-Marxist state, more or less as Franco 
and Horthy had done.?® 


While Minister Tassinari was drawing up a second list of 
ministers, the news that everyone was waiting for arrived in 
Rastenburg. The philosopher wrote: 


The news, if | remember correctly, reached us on the evening 
of September 13. Mussolini telephoned from Vienna, where 
he had been immediately transported by plane after his 
liberation by Skorzeny.?” He said he was very tired and would 
spend the night there, but the following day he would come 
to Hitler’s headquarters. He actually did arrive there the next 
day around 19:00. He called his son Vittorio in to see him at 
once. An hour later he summoned all of us, the group of the 
“immobile train”’—we would be the first Fascists he saw after 
his liberation. He received us in the cottage intended by 
Hitler for hohe Gaste; namely, guests of rank. He was still 
dressed as a civilian, plain and disheveled, with a twisted-up 
necktie, which he had worn at his prison, the Hotel Campo 
Imperatore. His face was tanned, and at first he reflected 
something like wonderment mixed with exaltation.+8 


Seven years after writing this description, Evola would add 
some other details about the Duce’s appearance in another 
article: “He still wore the creased and crumpled civilian 
clothes that he had on at the moment of his liberation from 
the Gran Sasso. | remember the heavy and dirty shoes and a 
tie all twisted up. There was a certain special light about 
him, a feverish exaltation in his eyes.”?9 


The difference of one day earlier—the 12th and not the 13th 
—concerning Mussolini’s telephone call to Rastenburg would 
have left enough time for there to have been one more stop 
in his journey, as indeed there was. At the time Evola and 
the others could not have known of it, perhaps because 
Mussolini apparently never said a word about it, at least 
according to the philosopher’s recollections. On the morning 
of September 13, the Duce had been once again transported 
by air from Vienna, not directly to Rastenburg but instead to 


Munich, where he had met his wife, Rachele, and his 
children, Romano and Anna Maria, then his daughter Edda 
and her husband, his son-in-law Count Galeazzo Ciano, who 
was one of those responsible for the events of July 25. The 
following day on the 14th he once again boarded a Heinkel 
aircraft from Munich to Rastenburg, where he had a long 
meeting with Hitler. Also present was the Reich Minister of 
Propaganda, Joseph Goebbels. This took place before the 
meeting with the group of the “immobile train,” around 
20:00.2° It is on this occasion that Mussolini 


exacerbated by the anguish of his soul and great physical 
weakness, he surrendered before the substantially 
reasonable blackmail of the Fuhrer. And with awareness of 
going to an ordeal to rescue what was salvageable and to 
make himself a shield for occupied Italy, he accepted what 
had seemed to him, not long before, as the greatest of 
humiliations; that is, the resumption of government with 
German support.?? 


Hence, before his meeting with the small group of Fascists, 
everything had already been decided.?2 


The Duce ignored almost everything that took place during 
the “forty-five days of Badoglio,” so much so, writes Evola, 
that he only referred to people whom he had believed to be 
very faithful but were instead the first to switch sides: “Then 
Mussolini gave a synthesis of his program in three points: 
first, to settle accounts with the House of Savoy; second, to 
rebuild the army (at which point | could not help interrupting 
him to say: ‘But the fleet will never return,’ at which he, with 


a certain pathos, exclaimed: ‘Ah, my fleet!’23); and finally, to 
end with the third point, the social problem.”24 The Duce had 
been reassured by Hilter about the war, for he had received 
information about the “secret weapons.” “He believed the 
game was not lost.”2° 


When Mussolini dismissed the group who had greeted and 
welcomed him in that wilderness of East Prussia, its 
members were to find themselves “in an unimaginable state 
of mind, toasting and celebrating, before returning to our 
immobile train. As | recall,” Evola wrote, “I kept the cover 
sheet of a box of Cuban cigars offered to us there that 
evening, upon which everyone’s signatures are marked—the 
only one missing is that of Farinacci, whom the Duce kept at 
a distance.”2° This historical document is the property of the 
Julius Evola Foundation: it bears on the recto the date “14 
Sept., Rastenburg” in the unmistakable handwriting of the 
philosopher, and on the verso, from top to bottom, the 
following signatures: Giovanni Preziosi; the not completely 
discernible signature of a Lieutenant im Fuhrer Grenadier 
Bataillon named Karli. . . kertroff (?); Alessandro Pavolini; 
Orio Ruberti (the brother of the widow of Bruno Mussolini); 
Cesare Rivelli (Berlin correspondent for the EIAR [Ente 
Italiano per le Audizioni Radiofoniche, the Fascist Italian 
national public broadcasting service], later an announcer for 
Radio Munich, and finally the information coordinator for the 
Italian Social Republic and president of the EIAR); Ugo Valla; 
Angelo Vecchio Verderame (a journalist for twenty years in 
Berlin and an interpreter); J. Evola; Metimay (?); and Vittorio 
Mussolini; Renato Ricci (who would become head of the 
Republican National Guard). For the sake of exactitude and 
thoroughness we may also mention that the brand of Cuban 
cigars is Walter E. Beyer-Zigarrenfabriken, Berlin. 


The next day, September 15, a week after the armistice was 
proclaimed, Mussolini gave the first order of the day?’ to be 
broadcast by radio: the proclamation of the Republic. “For 
history,” Evola would recall, “it will be interesting to note 
that this serious institutional decision was taken directly by 
Mussolini without consulting anyone. In fact, as | have 
mentioned, the only Italians he saw upon arriving at Hitler’s 
headquarters were us. After we left him, he saw no one 
else.”28 And then he adds, “[who were] Italians at least.”2° 
But the decision, as has been seen, had already been made 
the previous day when he had met with the Fuhrer. 


The disappointment and bitterness of the philosopher is 
evident. His ideas about everything were known and so too 
his judgment about an institutional choice he defined as 
“grave.” As a result, his subsequent remarks should not be 
astonishing or surprising. Six years after the publication of 
his articles in Il Popolo Italiano, he would write in his so- 
called spiritual autobiography, I] cammino del cinabro (The 
Cinnabar Path): 


For me this represented a deplorable and negative turning 
point. Once again the unworthy behavior of the 
representative of a given institution (in this case, the 
monarchy), offered a pretext for a trial not against that 
representative as a person but against the institution with a 
consequent injury of the system. .. . Almost like in 
psychoanalytical cases where a regression occurs due to a 
trauma, the shock that Mussolini received from the 
Sovereign’s betrayal returned him to the socialist and 
republican tendencies of his early period.?° 


THREE 


The Return to Italy 


In the face of this latest disillusionment—which was yet 
another in his experience of Fascism—what was Julius Evola 
to do? He had no other choice but to simply continue along 
the road upon which he had embarked, following the Eastern 


maxim of “doing what must be done” that is spoken of in the 
Bhagavad Gita and which he originally theorized in his 1934 
book, Rivolta contro il mondo moderno (Revolt against the 
Modern World),? and would write about in many articles 
published in newspapers and magazines during the war. 


He made a definitive decision once he had returned to Rome. 
This was on September 18, after Pavolini (who had been 
appointed party secretary by the Duce two days earlier) was 
sent to the Italian capital to reorganize the Fascist 
Republican Party and the rest of the Italian group at 
Rastenburg had likewise departed: traveling by air, they 
reached Munich and found that other Fascist representatives 
were there, including Guido Buffarini Guidi,2 who had been 
imprisoned by the Badoglio government at Fort Boccea in 
Rome only to be liberated by the Germans and transported 
to Germany on September 13 and 14. From Munich, Evola 
and the others boarded a (by that time antiquated) Junker 52 
plane and headed to Rome. They landed at the Guidonia 
airport given that all other airports were inoperable, since 
there were very few German soldiers available (Rome had 
been occupied by the Germans since the 11th). This was the 
evening of the 18th.? 


The philosopher had “the special mission to secure a part of 
Preziosi’s secret archive in Naples before the city was 
occupied [by the Allies].”* Evola never said anything more on 
the subject, and we know nothing about this “special 
mission.” Did he attempt to carry it out? And if he did, what 
was the outcome? Let us first understand the military 
situation: Since September 16, to avoid being surrounded by 
the enemy, Field Marshal Kesselring, commander of the 
combined German forces in Italy, had given the order to 


retreat from the front. Starting on September 26, the 
German garrison of Naples began to gradually withdraw from 
that city. The Anglo-American troops entered Naples on 
October 1, without having witnessed firsthand the 
widespread and extensive popular uprising that took place 
over four days (at most, it was only a day and a half) prior to 
their arrival, as has been documented in historiographical 
texts and chronicles that are neither rejected nor refuted. 
We will speak more of these events later. As it turns out, the 
time available to Evola for his mission consisted of only a 
week to ten days at the most (although there is no way he 
could not have been aware of this fact). Thus, it would have 
been very difficult, if not almost impossible, for him to reach 
the capital of Campania, although we do not know—nor is it 
possible to know—whether he made any sort of attempt to 
get to Naples. There is an unverified and unverifiable claim 
that alleges he arrived at Domicella near Nola in the last 
days of September or the first days of October; but it is 
absolutely impossible to confirm whether he managed to 
proceed any farther. Therefore, this will always remain in 
doubt. 


It is known that on October 1 several representatives of 
Neapolitan Fascism had arrived in the capital to participate in 
a demonstration at the Teatro Adriano, where Marshal 
Rodolfo Graziani (the newly appointed Minister of War for the 
Italian Social Republic) was to speak. They were unable to 
attend because the military front had suddenly shifted, thus 
cutting them off from their families, who were in Naples or in 
nearby villages. Among these representatives was the 
lawyer Francesco Saverio Siniscalchi, the last provincial party 
secretary of Naples (from March to July of 1943). He wanted 
to leave on October 2 to bring foodstuffs and other 
provisions to the Neapolitan population but had to give up 


because he learned the news (by radio) of the occupation of 
Naples by the Allies.© Certainty regarding the fact that 
Siniscalchi never made this journey also serves to dispel the 
rumor that Evola tried to reach Naples together with him by 
automobile. 


Although it is presently uncertain where the notorious and 
mysterious “secret archive” ended up in its entirety, it is 
known that, after a “twenty-month” journey, a “dozen green 
strongboxes” containing the files on the Italian Freemasons 
arrived in early April 1945 at Desenzano on Lake Garda, 
where Preziosi had his offices. Of these strongboxes, “two 
had been broken into and files were missing: the ‘top-secret’ 
brothers ... had confiscated their own personal files... and 
the file of the Duce.”’ 


However, it has been speculated that some of these 
“strongboxes” could have been returned to Rome, and this is 
based on a testimony made fifty years later by Pino Rauti, 
then a young political activist.? Rauti states: 


| was not a leader in the FAR,° but | was part of it. | was 
requested to carry out things that were useful to the 
organization, and | did so. Once, when there were fears of a 
police raid, | was asked to safeguard some “precious” 
(preziosi) documents. We decided to hide them, as we had 
done on other occasions, with a priest who was a Fascist at 
the Gregorian University in Via 4 November. 


The “precious” documents were actually the entire collection 
of La Vita italiana that belonged to Giovanni Preziosi. In 
addition to the collection there was also an archive that 
contained the names of persons mentioned in at least one 
issue of the magazine. It should be kept in mind that this was 
the complete set of the periodical, which ran from 1911 to 
1945. “Altogether there were six very heavy wooden crates 
with thousands of index cards. A very interesting thing. We 
organized a transportation group. We telephoned the priest, 
telling him that we had to deliver these crates. He replied 
that it was impossible at that moment, since he was 
presiding over a conference. He told us to come by his place 
a few hours later. | remember meandering around on the 
tram in that area of Rome for a long time with the heavy 
crates, waiting for the conference to end.” This story has a 
curious epilogue: The priest fell in love with a beautiful 
woman, a member of the PCI [Partito Comunista Italiano, the 
Italian Communist Party], and for her he left both the clergy 
and the fascist milieu, but he held onto the Preziosi archive, 
which he delivered to the PCI; | believe it still sits in their file 
cabinets. Then the priest, who had moved to Bologna, had a 
mystical crisis and withdrew to a cloistered monastery.?° 


According to Sandro Consolato, “it is likely that the crates of 
which Rauti spoke correspond precisely to the twelve green 
strongboxes”!! spoken of by Luigi Cabrini, the only source in 
this regard. After making a careful comparison of the two 
testimonies, however, | do not believe this correspondence 
should be automatically taken for granted, nor is the 
problem so simple—and not just because it is hard to fathom 
how a group of young men could have traveled around on 
the tram in Rome carrying “six very heavy wooden crates” 
without attracting attention and arousing suspicion, but for a 
whole series of other reasons. 


Pino Rauti speaks generically of “six wooden crates,” 
whereas weknow from Cabrini’s account that “twelve green 
strongboxes,” obviously made of metal, reached Desenzano. 
Even if one assumes that the six crates might represent half 
of the twelve strongboxes, it is hard to imagine how they 
could have returned to the capital, coming from Desenzano 
(where, evidently, they had not been seized either by the 
partisans or the Allies), crossing Italy (in what manner, 
considering the terrain?) between 1945 and 1950. Moreover, 
the content of the “crates” is different from what the 
“strongboxes” apparently contained, and much less 
important. In fact, on close examination, the Desenzano 
containers were full of “files on the Italian Masons,” compiled 
over the years by Giovanni Preziosi and secret and tempting 
for many, while the Roman crates “only” contained the 
thirty-five volumes of La Vita italiana (which actually began 
in 1913 and not in 1911, as Rauti says) and a file, but one 
simply concerning the names mentioned in the pages of the 
journal—and therefore absolutely nothing that was 
unobtainable, secret, or unique in nature. At best, the Roman 
file might have been, for those whose names were 
mentioned, something “dangerous” in the Italian postwar 
climate with its “hunt for Fascists,” but it would have set the 
police and secret services in motion, since it was a journal 
that can be found in libraries (or at least in some of them, 
anyway, although attempts may have been made to remove 
it from the shelves of others... .). What purpose this material 
might have served for the PCI, into whose hands it allegedly 
ended up, is unclear—perhaps as a weapon of blackmail 
against the former collaborators of the journal? But, as we 
have mentioned, the materials were in the public domain. 
Perhaps to send the six crates to the USSR for the KGB 
archives as some kind of “war booty”? Well! In my opinion, 
this situation arises from a misunderstanding and an overlap 


of different information. Maybe the “wooden crates” had 
already been present in Rome and were hidden by someone 
there—even if Rauti, fifty years later, also claims they 
contained a 1945 volume of La Vita italiana (which, in fact, 
never existed).?? 


Pino Rauti’s testimony from 2006 does, in any event, clarify a 
cryptic remark that had been made seventeen years earlier, 
in 1989, by Renato Del Ponte: “From confidential information 
we received, but which is not verifiable, the famous Preziosi 
archive, entrusted by a relative to a priest who then married, 
would have ultimately ended up in the hands of the PCI.” 
But even here one should ask oneself how this huge amount 
of material from Lake Garda could have easily been moved 
elsewhere (Rome). It is more logical to assume that we are 
dealing with two different archives: one consisting of metal 
strongboxes with dossiers that arrived from Naples to 
Desenzano; the other, the wooden crates with the journals 
and files left in Rome. Unless there is further confusion that 
arose regarding the origin of Del Ponte’s “confidential” 
information, considering the news that emerged from the 
documents at the Parisian Center and which were published 
in the 2008 book mentioned in footnote 12, the “relative” 
would be Preziosi’s wife and the “priest” would have nothing 
to do with it—two different episodes were mixed up with one 
another. 


We may sum up the situation as follows: The mythical 
archive of Giovanni Preziosi, which everyone feared was 
divided into various parts, were of unequal importance. 
There was the material that traveled from Naples to 
Desenzano; the material from Rome, which Rauti and others 
had to deal with; the material that his wife handed over to 


the Germans and which made it as far as Vienna; and of 
course there were probably other things we still know 
nothing about. In addition, Renato Del Ponte states that in 
Germany, Preziosi entrusted Evola with a “briefcase” or 
“suitcase” with a certain amount of papers that the 
philosopher brought to Italy and perhaps delivered to 
Preziosi’s wife in Rome.*4 As far as | can tell, however, this is 
merely an inference that has no known direct or indirect 
source of reference, much less Evola’s statement that he 
should have gone to Naples with the aim, as one is led to 
believe, “to secure a part of Preziosi’s secret archive”; that 
is, to recover and bring to RoOme—and certainly not to leave 
in Naples, which was on the verge of being occupied by the 
Allies—the papers that Preziosi allegedly would have 
entrusted to him in Germany. 


In any case, the preceding excursus is an attempt to try to 
be as precise as possible with regard to just one of the 
countless secondary threads that spins away from the main 
strand of the present research, in relation to which they are 
hardly essential and only indirectly connected. We may now 
return to our primary story. 


In Rome, with the Italian Social Republic already proclaimed 
and operating in principle (Mussolini had broadcast his 
famous speech via Radio Munich on September 18, the same 
day that Evola arrived in Rome),?> what could the 
philosopher—who was aristocratic, monarchistic, and 
traditionalist—hope to accomplish? 


In Rome, | reflected on what the best course action would be. 
Regarding the state of the war, unfortunately, there were no 
doubts. The options available to those who belonged to a 
better Italy were clear: to fight to the end, despite it all, with 
the hope of not surviving; or to prepare something that could 
exist after the war, in a more or less hidden continuity with 
respect to the fundamental principles of the Fascist State... 
. By temperament, | would have been more inclined to the 
first alternative. But a cooler assessment of things made me 
wonder if that was the course that would best make use of 
my abilities.7® 


Faced with grave institutional choice that had been made by 
Mussolini, which was the fact that had to be dealt with, 
Evola’s conclusion was: “While | adhered absolutely to the 
military, combative, and legionary side of Salo, | could not 
help but have reservations about the purely political, 
republican, and ‘social’ aspect of it.”1” Six years after the 
publication of Evola’s articles in Il Popolo Italiano (where he 
made the foregoing statement), he would better explain his 
attitude in his “spiritual autobiography”: 


Therefore, | felt no inclination to embrace the “Fascism of 
Salo” as an ideology. Nevertheless, | had to acknowledge the 
warrior and legionary value of the hundreds of thousands of 
Italians who had chosen to remain loyal to their allies and to 
continue the war—as the king and Badoglio had falsely 
promised to do after the 25th of July—with the awareness 
that they were fighting a losing battle, yet eager to defend 
the honor of the country. This remains an almost unheard of 
phenomenon in the history of Italy since the Roman 
Empire.?® 


FOUR 


Open City—Nine Months in Rome 


What, then, did Julius Evola do over the nearly nine months 
that followed, during which Rome was an “open city”? He 
was certainly not one to sit around with a “wait-and-see” 
attitude of what would occur; to the contrary, he looked to 


the future, to “what would come after the catastrophe,” even 
if one of the first things to think about was daily survival. 


Until July 25, the philosopher had been a “freelance writer”: 
in addition to writing and publishing books and giving 
lectures, he engaged in intense journalistic activity that 
allowed him to get by in life. He wrote for daily newspapers 
and magazines on multiple topics that ranged from travel 
reports to reviews, from theoretical essays to contingent 
commentaries on internal and international affairs, and from 
analyses of cultural customs to political polemics.? Moreover, 
since July of 1941 he had obtained work providing outside 
assistance to the Ministry of Popular Culture, with the 
assignment of revising texts and authoring articles that were 
then supplied to magazines and newspapers. Later on, the 
Fascist Party Secretary, Alessandro Pavolini, assigned him to 
the Bureau for Racial Research and Propaganda (Uffizio Studi 
e Propaganda sulla Razza). In fact, after a meeting with 
Mussolini on September 12, 1941, the Duce endorsed the 
Evolian thesis of a spiritual racism, as opposed to that of a 
biological racism, following his reading of Evola’s Sintesi di 
dottrina di razza (Synthesis of a Doctrine of Race, 1941). 
The philosopher, in a letter dated September 13 of that year 
to Celso Luciano, prefect of the cabinet of the ministry, noted 
that “on this basis it is natural that my collaboration with 
Your Race Office will be able to develop and expand 
further.”* In an Appunto al Duce (Memorandum to the Duce), 
on September 14, it reads: “To develop and further expand 
collaboration of Evola as an employee with the Bureau for 
Racial Research and Propaganda, it was decided to entrust 
him with a continuous and fixed assignment at the Bureau 
itself. Therefore the proposal to pay him a monthly stipend of 
2,000 lire is submitted for the high determination of the 


Duce.” Below it, a “yes” is written in pencil along with the 
characteristic “M.”> 


But after July 25 the Bureau for Racial Research and 
Propaganda was abolished, and, on August 4 and August 9, 
Evola wrote in vain to the Administration Section of the 
Bureau that he had not received his salary for July as did all 
“the other employees with my same function” and clarified, 
“| would add that the stipend paid to me did not have the 
status of a mere Subvention but was tied to assignments and 
work that | actually performed,” reminding that 
“confirmation of the stipend, in these times, for someone 
who drew his primary income from journalism, which is now 
paralyzed by the reduction of the press, is not viewed with 
indifference.”® 


However, a communication in the form of a short notice from 
the Bureau of Personnel and General Affairs’ of the Ministry 
of Popular Culture, dated August 30 (and therefore 
presumably arriving at Evola’s address when he was en route 
to Berlin or had already arrived there), not only avoided any 
mention of the payment of the July stipend being made to 
other employees but also let it be known that with the 
elimination of the Bureau for Racial Research and 
Propaganda “there is no longer any possibility for this 
administration to take further advantage of your 
collaboration. You must therefore be considered exempted 
from service from the 15th of September.’”® 


As Patrizia Ferrara of the Central State Archives has amply 
documented in one of her articles,? this was the situation 


after July 25 for all the intellectuals who had been receiving a 
stipend for various reasons (or for no reason at all, as a 
“mere subvention,” to borrow Evola’s phrase) from 
MinCulPop. Yet, as the philosopher explains in his quoted 
letter, the stipend for July had been paid to others in the 
regular manner, but not to him. All these other recipients, 
Ferrara informs us, requested payment “relative to the 
month of August.” For each of them Marshal Badoglio 
decided personally, according to his own criteria, how 
sympathetically they should be treated: “continue 
[payments]” (Irma Gramatica, Vincenzo Cardarelli); 
“continue for now” (Rosso di San Secondo, Ugo Indrio); “for a 
few months longer” (Corrado Govoni, Livio Apolloni); “offer 
no future commitments” (Bruno Spampanato, Giovanni 
Preziosi, Nicola Bombacci); “Suspend [payments]” (Guelfo 
Civinini, Stefano Pirandello, Pietro Mascagni, Nino Serventi); 
or even a curt “no” (Leo Longanesi).?° In September, as a 
result of the economic situation, the Ministry of Popular 
Culture suspended the stipend for everyone. 


Things would seem to be absolutely clear. Now, it is well 
recognized that history is also reconstructed with the help of 
documents—as has been demonstrated by De Felice’s work, 
and as we have just seen in the preceding paragraph—but 
these records must be honestly interpreted and quoted from, 
at least in their essential parts. And one cannot remain silent 
about those documents that disprove the theses, which 
some wish to uphold at any cost. This is precisely what has 
happened with Evola’s letter of August 9, 1943, which has 
been used as the basis to show the philosopher's alleged 
lack of consistency and his rapid transition from Fascism to 
Badoglioism and then back to republican Fascism. Relying on 
the work of the Italian American researcher Dana Lloyd 
Thomas (but without giving the slightest consideration to the 


work of those who have since refuted some of Thomas’s 
claims), Luciano Pirrotta writes: “Thomas does not fail to 
point out, with a note of sarcasm, that Evola’s request for 
membership was perhaps dictated by the hope of joining the 
intellectuals subsidized by the MinCulPop (an objective 
achieved in 1941), and that Evola’s nonmembership in the 
PNF [National Fascist Party] was exploited by him to transfer 
the request for payment of his monthly stipend, when it was 
threatened, over to the Badoglian Minister of Popular 
Culture, and then to nonchalantly move onto the payroll of 
the newly born RSI [Italian Social Republic].”27 


These are malicious allegations presented in a gratuitously 
insulting manner. 


As has been documented, Evola obtained work with the 
MinCulPop and then with the Bureau for Racial Research and 
Propaganda, without having obtained any membership in the 
PNF but simply because it was one of the outcomes from his 
meeting with the Duce at the Palazzo Venezia on September 
12, 1941,/2 and for the reason that he was highly esteemed 
by Pavolini. So where, then, is the cause-and-effect 
relationship in regard to the request for membership? It does 
not exist. Thus, the theory of Dana Lloyd Thomas, which has 
been repeated by Pirrotta, evaporates into thin air, also 
because the request from Evola, who had never enrolled in 
the PNF, was not aimed at obtaining a stipend or subvention, 
as has been claimed, but had another purpose entirely—and 
there are overlooked documents that prove this, as we will 
now show.?3 


In fact, in his letter of August 9, 1943, Julius Evola clearly 
explains the sequence of events and his motivations, which 
in this case have always been known, but his statements 
have not been taken into account by Thomas and Pirrotta 
because they prefer to ignore them, lest their whole pseudo- 
logical construction falls apart. The philosopher writes: 


A much more serious matter was that the defamations from 
the time against La Torre were tendentiously made known to 
the military authorities, which had the effect of bringing 
down a disciplinary measure. And the procedure for getting 
this measure lifted—which otherwise would have had a 
positive result—has always been obstructed by information 
from the Party and by my not being a member. My desire to 
be able to participate in this war, with the same rank that | 
had when | fought in the previous one [i.e., WWI], therefore 
forces me to request a membership.+4 


In the letter, therefore, the philosopher does not hide 
anything as part of an attempt to gain credit with the new 
political power. To the contrary, he admits that he has not 
become a member (“I am not nor have | ever been enrolled 
in the Fascist Party”) but also that he has had to request the 
membership for the sole purpose of enabling him to 
participate in the war. Where, then, is the scandalous 
behavior? Where is the ideological rapprochement with 
Marshal Badoglio? Evola presents himself not as an “anti- 
Fascist” but as an independent spirit and asks only for what 
he is entitled to, nothing more, and does not offer his 
services to the new government, as Thomas and Pirrotta— 
who do not cite this document—would have you believe. And 
the fact that Evola has always maintained his 
nonmembership in the PNF does not contradict his having 


requested it for a contingent and honorable reason (to leave 
for the front), so much so that he writes of it in the cited 
letter and not as if it were a contradiction. 


This letter has disconcerted at least one precious soul solely 
on account of the fact—or rather, for the mere fact—that 
Julius Evola wrote it and sent it to the MinCulPop after the 
events of July 25. How dare he! The theorist of integrity who 
preached “loyalty to the Leader” but instead crumples and 
asks for filthy lucre from the Badoglio government! Where is 
his moral rectitude? This Evola, now “human, all too human,” 
is subjected to the test of lifetime. Criticism like this is the 
product of an abstract intransigence that would sidestep any 
concrete facts, which do not call into question the position of 
the philosopher, as will be shown by the subsequent events 
of August and September 1943 and which will be duly 
ignored. It is almost as if the “Evolian case” can be closed 
right then and there, based on that one letter. 


Let us briefly summarize the facts for such critics. Evola 
requested (1) his legitimate stipend for work carried out in 
the former “Fascist” government—a stipend that, moreover, 
other employees had already received without problems; (2) 
a stipend that was earned by writing and not a handout in 
the form of a superfluous grant, as was the case for many 
other recipients; (3) a stipend that he needed—there is 
nothing to be ashamed of here—to live and, we may assume, 
help his own family, with whom he continued to reside (his 
correspondence was always addressed there); (4) to obtain 
what was past due to him, having been earned in the 
existing Fascist state, and which can in no way be equated to 
a proposal for a similar job with the new “Badoglian” 
government (which, in fact, appears to have never requested 


his employment); and (5) thus, a legitimate claim that 
certainly cast no doubt upon his ideas or his honorableness, 
since his letter of August 9 does not contain a single word of 
alignment, submission, or deference to the new Italian 
political course but is rather a simple reconstruction of the 
facts. It is not clear, then, where a “betrayal” toward the 
leader, which would call into question the “coherence” of the 
philosopher, is to be found in all of this. This is therefore a 
nonexistent “scandal,” which has been artfully assembled. 


Another approach to this matter is the one taken by Thomas 
and Pirrotta, who instead dispute the content of the cited 
letter, which they only refer to partially, interpreting it for 
their own ends, and cherry-picking only those passages here 
or there that are useful for their “accusations.” 


Scholars such as Thomas and Pirrotta are free to discredit 
Evola’s stated motivations, but they are not free to ignore 
them outright, to avoid mentioning and commenting on 
them, and to act as if these facts do not exist—all for the 
apparent purpose of bolstering their own negative and 
derisive interpretation. Pirrotta gives another indication of 
such willful denigration when he insists upon adding: “The 
timing of the application (dated the 9th of August, 1943) is 
significant in relation to the recent fall (on July 25) of the 
Mussolini government.”?* In short, a real turncoat (even if he 
was never a member of the PNF!) of the first order. But if 
Evola had actually become a Badoglian, why then was he 
under surveillance by informants to the new government’s 
political police, as we have recounted in chapter 1, and why 
should he have departed in late August 1943 to go to Berlin 
to speak directly with the German authorities? If so-called 


serious scholars are motivated by their own prejudices, the 
results they produce will be similarly lopsided. 


The intentions of such scholars are revealed in their use of 
certain phraseology: to write, for example, that Evola would 
“nonchalantly move onto the payroll of the newly born RSI” 
conveys the notion that we are dealing with some sort of 
mercenary for hire. But the philosopher only carried on with 
his position—which he would retain only for a very short 
period after having been first in Berlin and then at Hitler’s 
headquarters, when Mussolini was freed from captivity— 
before the events of July 25. He was not hiding out, waiting 
for events to develop, nor had he made a deadly political 
leap twice over, like so many others. Pirotta’s comment that 
“the timing ... iS significant” would imply that Evola was 
only waiting to gain favor with the Badoglio government, 
while his actual intention was nothing other than the 
legitimate request for the back pay that would allow him to 
survive. Was he a subsidized intellectual? Certainly not one 
subsidized with a superfluous grant like many others listed in 
the aformentioned article by Patrizia Ferrara (and Evola 
himself makes this same observation); he was paid because 
he carried out an actual job of revising and writing articles. 
Evola’s critics make no mention or distinction in this regard, 
while ignoring the many sources that shed light upon it. It is 
a twisting of the evidence to assert that his nonmembership 
in the PNF was “exploited” with respect to the new 
MinCulPop: in the letter of August 9, Julius Evola describes 
his position during Fascism as a free agent, as he later wrote 
in Il cammino del cinabro, without having to be ashamed of 
anything; he was not emphasizing this fact in particular but 
rather presenting it, like many others, to characterize his role 
during Fascism. 


Other examples could be adduced to demonstrate the 
hostility that emerges from the choices of words used, but | 
believe that the foregoing is sufficient to allow us to 
understand the temperment and intentions of the author in 
question, who is evidently not in search of the truth. 


Now, amateur historians can be expected to lapse into 
certain misunderstandings—and whether these are the result 
of good or bad faith is irrelevant—but it is another matter 
entirely when professional historians like Giovanni Sedita do 
so, especially in light of the clear exposition of the matter at 
hand that has been made by Patrizia Ferrara of the Central 
State Archives, as we have just noted. In chapter 6 of 
Sedita’s book, Gli intellettuali di Mussolini (Mussolini’s 
Intellectuals), he discusses “newspapers and propaganda 
1938-1943,” and with regard to Julius Evola, he, too, focuses 
mainly on the letter of August 9, 1943, which he must have 
read quite superficially if he misunderstands it to the degree 
that he can describe Evola as here having “made explicit an 
incredible and opportunistic declaration of non-Fascism so as 
to continue enjoying his monthly stipend in the Badoglian 
era.”?° This is false, as we have explained in detail above, 
and as readers can see from the letter itself, which is 
reproduced in the appendix to this book. 


Unfortunately, Sedita says much worse things than that, and 
it almost seems as if Pirrotta—although he never cites Sedita 
—may have been inspired by him for what he would write in 
his own book four years later. Or it may be that case that 
Sedita was inspired by Thomas’s previous interpretations, 
even though he makes no mention of him. Be that as it may, 


Sedita states: “Nevertheless, Evola’s abjuration [sic] lasted 
for the interval between the fall of fascism and the 
constitution of Salo; in fact, the philosopher became 
affiliated [sic] with the new republic by accepting the 
subvention of the MinCulPop of Salo, initially staying in Rome 
and then, with the arrival of the Allies, moving to the 
north.”?” There are really too many glaring errors and 
omissions here, in just a few lines, for a professional 
historian who has also read II cammino del cinabro (since he 
makes mention of it) but who seems to have dispensed with 
any texts and documents that would refute his loose and 
misguided statements. Sedita’s assertion is so ridiculous that 
one might justifiably assume he has made it deliberately. 
Even though he is familiar with the documents from the 
Central State Archive that we have cited in this book, Sedita 
ignores Evola’s trip to Germany together with other 
“Fascists,” and his presence in Rastenburg in September 
1943; above all, he fails to refer to the fundamental fact of 
Evola’s refusal to move to Gargnano (which meant the 
termination of his stipend from the MinCulPop of Salo) and 
then concludes that Evola eventually “moved north with the 
arrival of the Allies” in Rome on June 4, 1944. Sedita has 
used a very vague and misleading term here: What does one 
imply by saying “north”? Obviously, readers of Sedita’s book 
might assume this means that Evola moved to the territories 
of the RSI, following in the entourage of Mezzasoma’s 
MinCulPop.?® Instead, as we know, Julius Evola certainly did 
not travel “north” to join the ranks of the Social Republic but 
rather to go to Vienna, which is quite a different thing from 
the conclusive opinion given by Sedita. As someone who is 
familiar with the sources, Sedita should know this but does 
not point it out, preferring to remain vague in the matter—or 
rather, in the misunderstanding. It is truly disconcerting. 


With the birth of the Italian Social Republic, things changed. 
Mussolini returned to Italy and assembled the first council of 
ministers to Rocca delle Caminate?? on September 26, 
appointing Fernando Mezzasoma (1907-1945, former vice 
secretary of the GUF?° and later of the PNF), as the new 
Minister of Popular Culture. In an anonymous and undated 
memo, typewritten on a sheet of paper sans letterhead, 
among other things one may read: 


Here it is requested that the stipend be reinstated, pointing 
out how, at origin, it was not unilaterally linked to the 
assignment at the Race Bureau, but, even if he prefers not to 
see it as falling into the category of those [stipends] that are 
granted to various cultural personalities without a specific 
title, it relates to Evola’s general usability. Second, it is 
requested that the amount of this stipend, which was set 
years ago and therefore in a different financial situation, 
should be increased to 3,500 lire, given that at present the 
only earnings of E., [which are] of a journalistic nature, are 
blocked and that, for him to follow the government in other 
locations and for the various tasks that are assigned to him 
over time, he has specific expenses to deal with. Already His 
Excellency Pavolini had given assurance that, as soon as the 
new government was organized, the case would be settled. 
And it is by way of His Excellency Pavolini that Minister 
Mezzasoma himself was informed about the attitude and 
activities of E. during the interregnum.?? 


The interregnum referred to is the “forty-five days” of 
Badoglian government, and if Evola’s “attitude and 
activities” during that time had been found to be ambiguous 
or pro-Badoglian (as the likes of Pirrotta and Thomas would 


have it), then certainly the case would not have been settled 
in Evola’s favor. 


As one can see from another handwritten memo, Evola’s 
collaboration and stipend were restored on September 23, 
and this was communicated the following October 14 viaa 
“registered letter by hand delivery, extremely urgent,” on 
the letterhead of the Ministry of Popular Culture, which 
moreover still bore an engraving with the emblem of arms of 
Savoy flanked by two fasces, with the concluding remark “on 
condition that Your cooperation is provided to this Cabinet 
according to the verbal agreements.”22 


The situation gets complicated, however. A letter from the 
head of the cabinet of Minister Mezzasoma, Gilberto 
Bernabei, dated “Headquarters, 7 November 1943,” makes a 
request to Evola that would have been impossible to fulfill: 
“With regards to your utilization, the minister already has 
written to you to come up, so that we may reach an accord 
regarding your remuneration. Meanwhile, you should be able 
to send the articles to me through the offices in Rome.”23 
Evidently, “up” meant North Italy, Lake Garda, Milan, and, 
more precisely, Salo, where the MinCulPop had been 
situated. But Evola’s concerns, as we know, were quite 
different and still required his presence in the capital. In a 
memo dated November 15 we read that the party in 
question “pointed out that, for contingent reasons, he was 
unable to move to the North for the time being, and 
therefore requests to continue his collaboration in Rome.”24 
The response from Mezzasoma was negative: in a letter 
addressed personally to Evola on the letterhead of the 
ministry (but this time with the arms of Savoy canceled out 
in ink) and dated November 28, he is informed that “His Exc. 


the Minister regrets that he is unable to comply with your 
request. ... Therefore, the payment of the check in your 
favor from the current month must be suspended.” A few 
days later, on December 1, the new Fascist state would 
adopt its official name as the Italian Social Republic. 


With regard to the “contingent reasons” that prevented Julius 
Evola from moving to the North, one of these is known: his 
view toward “what would come afterward” [i.e., after the 
war], which has been mentioned earlier. Namely, to again 
take up the idea, which he had cultivated during the forty- 
five days of Badoglian rule, of establishing an organization 
based on an ideal Right and a politics purified of all the dross 
that was now seen as inapplicable and that had shown its 
limitations with the fateful events of July 25. “That is, it was 
a matter of creating the seed of a movement of the Right 
capable of surviving the crisis and subsequently taking on 
the form of a ‘party’”2° and, more specifically: “The 
movement in the postwar period should have taken the form 
of a party and performed a function analogous to that which 
the Italian Social Movement [MSI] had conceived for itself, 
but with a more precise traditional orientation, belonging to 
the Right, without unilateral references to Fascism and witha 
precise discrimination between the positive aspects of 
Fascism and the negative ones.”2’ To achieve these goals, he 
could also not move with the staff of MinCulPop to Lake 
Garda, and he had to give up his monthly stipend. 


And, in fact, despite the incomprehension and 
disillusionment he had experienced at the outcome and 
aftermath of the war, starting in 1949, the year in which 
Evola would begin writing again (initially under the 
pseudonym “Arthos,” which he had previously used for 


articles in La Vita italiana) for the so-called neofascist press, 
all of his publishing activities and book-writing projects were 
specifically oriented in this direction.2® Moreover, this was a 
logical continuation—albeit in a profoundly different context 
—of his cultural and ideological activity during the prewar 
Fascist regime. He would later sum up the intent of these 
activities at the beginning of his memoir, Il cammino del 
cinabro: “I had never held an official position in Fascism: 
without even being a party member,” | had carried out an 
action on the doctrinal level to bring about and develop 
everything that could take form in a movement of Italian 
reconstruction, in the sense of an absolute and traditional 
Right with a ‘Ghibelline’ orientation.” ?° 


This difference that Evola had developed, and that evolved 
between the cultural-ideological dynamics enacted and 
implemented during Fascism and the last years of the war 
and postwar period, was born from a concrete analysis that 
he explained to the baffled editors and readers of the 
magazine Ordine Nuovo (New Order) in 1958: 


For as long as Fascism had existed, and because it was a 
reconstructive movement on the march with possibilities that 
were not yet exhausted, it was unlawful to criticize it beyond 
certain bounds. And someone like myself who, while 
defending an order of ideas that only partly coincided with 
Fascism (and with National Socialism), collaborated with such 
movements despite being perfectly aware of their 
incomplete or deviant aspects, did so with a view to possible 
future developments that would have eliminated them. 


But now that Fascism lies behind us as a reality of the 
historical past, our stance cannot be the same.?? 


Certainly the philosopher never held, nor did he accept, an 
official position in the Fascist government, but often the 
Capacity in which he found himself on various cultural and 
political occasions in Italy and abroad can be considered 
unofficial because of his relationships—despite the fact that 
these were forged in full independence—with ministerial 
circles and with prominent Fascist personalities such as 
Farinacci and Bottai.?2 For example, it was Bottai who urged 
Evola, even though he was not officially a lecturer, to give 
talks at the University of Milan (in March-April 1940) and at 
the University of Florence (in December 1941). 


The name chosen for Evola’s long-term project was 
Movimento per la Rinascita dell’Italia (Movement for the 
Rebirth of Italy). Several important figures who had fallen out 
of step with Fascism made themselves available for the 
endeavor, but Evola mentions only the senator Carlo 
Costamagna,?? a theorist of Corporatism and the driving 
force behind the monthly paper Lo Stato, to which Evola had 
contributed many articles, and the ex-Minister of National 
Education, Balbino Giuliano.3* A program for the movement 
was drawn up, printed in the form of a pamphlet, and 
distributed, although no known copies of it have survived. 


But who were the others attached to the movement or with 
whom Julius Evola made contact while in Rome? Who would 
be associated with this project that apparently extended into 
the postwar period? It has never been known, but the 


following unpublished testimony by Gennaro Malgieri, 
journalist and political scientist, may offer a clue: 


Concerning Evola’s project—about which there has always 
been very little said and known, so much so that today it 
remains shrouded in mystery—there is something that 
circulated among the young intellectuals who gravitated 
around the original MSI [Italian Social Movement]. One of 
these was Giano Accame who, a long time ago when telling 
me about his relationship with Carlo Costamagna, informed 
me that in his opinion he could have been interested in 
Evola’s attempt to continue in the postwar period what he 
had conceived in Rome in 1944; namely, to bring together 
men of culture, academics, and heterodox journalists who 
were nevertheless Fascists and who had remained such 
without having adhered to the Italian Social Republic for the 
most diverse reasons. According to Accame, among the 
other possible interlocutors with Evola there was Carlo 
Curcio, a historian and jurist who should have been part of 
the cohort of intellectuals that was nonaligned with the MSI 
in their intention to build a culturally cohesive right-wing 
nucleus. | do not know if the philosopher made any attempt 
to obtain the membership of Gioacchino Volpe, who was 
another person distanced from the Fascism of the RSI but 
also “on the side of the losers,” as they used to say, but | do 
not think so. Certainly one of the crew should have been 
Massimo Scaligero, who went another way, still close to 
Evola, but was uninterested in organizing an intellectual 
movement. | can say that the young people who, thanks to 
Evola, discovered the other side of Fascism “seen from the 
Right,” followed the intellectual maneuvers of the 
philosopher, albeit discreetly, but from what | Know they 
were not involved in the slightest.?° 


It seems incredible—considering the reality of the situation, 
that while these secret contacts were taking place with the 
possibility of future activity, even after the inevitable arrival 
of the Allies in Rome—that Julius Evola still had the 
intellectual serenity and the time to occupy himself with his 
cultural projects, as he had done previously in August of 
1943. In fact, as mentioned in chapter 1, he undertook the 
revision of his esoteric journals from fifteen years earlier, Ur 
and Krur, to turn them into books and began translating the 
longest and most complex “occult” novel by Gustav Meyrink, 
Der Engel vom westlichen Fenster (The Angel of the West 
Window).¢ 


During the time in “open-city” Rome when he was 
formulating the Movement for the Rebirth of Italy, the 
philosopher came into contact with a group that was 
involved in a clandestine radio transmission and was 
connected to elements of Fascism operating in the Allies- 
occupied South. Evola himself, by way of the 
Sicherheitsdienst, was in communication with the satirical 
weekly II Pasquino (The Joker), which the Germans supplied 
with generators and paper. The aim was to print a 
newspaper as a mouthpiece for the Movement for the 
Rebirth of Italy once the Anglo-Americans had entered Rome. 
In fact, in this case Evola himself would have had to remain 
in the capital “in touch with elements of the so-called Inez,?’ 
who would have maintained a link with the North,”3® without 
problems, as he had been given the assurance that he would 
not be discovered or arrested. Yet, “it also seemed that on 
account of a betrayal,” since “many were probably playing 
both sides,”*° all of this could not be achieved.*? 


It may seem surprising that the philosopher had intentions 
such as these and was prepared for dangerous adventures 
like we have just described. Yet this should only be surprising 
to those who do not know the personality of Julius Evola, who 
was certainly a man of thought (theoretician, essayist, 
journalist, lecturer) but who was also, in terms of spirit and 
character, a man of action, and thus very Futurist—despite 
his negative attitude toward Futurism as a state of being. His 
was a dual nature, as he himself explicitly admits at the 
beginning of Il cammino del cinabro. This dual nature is 
certainly not one that you can pretend to define by trivially 
psychoanalyzing it as “ambiguous,”*? if this term is being 
used in its dictionary sense to mean “susceptible to various 
interpretations,” or “equivocal,” or even “dubious, 
uncertain.” In fact, Evola arrived at decisions precisely by 
weighing the two aspects of his own character, as we have 
seen, to make the most appropriate choice on a given 
occasion, and, more importantly, he did not invent anything 
a posteriori to create his own myth. This is so much the case 
that the Allied secret services—in a key document, which 
until now has remained unpublished in its entirety and which 
we will discuss later—describe him as a “postoccupational 
agent”*3— thus, a sort of undercover agent who operated 
behind enemy lines, or in an area under enemy control, 
risking his skin. He was certainly not a spy or informer selling 
information to the police and the German secret services, as 
some have imagined, nor was he a theoretician of the 
“warrior man” who contradicted his own precepts by hiding 
instead of going to the war front, as another hostile critic has 
insinuated, while having understood nothing of the sense, 
which Evola assigns to the concept of kshatriya at the 
beginning of his “spiritual autobiography.”*4 


FIVE 


Contacts and Relations with the SD 


Was Julius Evola an authentic and true “agent” of the SD, 
Sicherheitsdienst? The German security service was much 
more than just an intelligence agency for espionage and 


public law enforcement, according to the French author and 
political scientist Christophe Boutin. 


The contacts and relations with these agencies are 
indisputable and not hidden since Evola spoke freely of them 
in his memoirs and other works—works that can be divided 
into two phases—in which the watershed year was 1944. In 
the first phase it is evident that his collaboration was of a 
pragmatic type, originating from unforeseen occasions and 
chance encounters that were due to his personal friendships 
and not because of an organic structure of any foundation 
and framework. As will be seen in the next chapter, the 
second phase was during his stay in Rome in 1944. The 
urgency to create groups of infiltrators in the territories 
controlled by the Allies brought him right to the threshold of 
becoming an “agent,” even if only on a voluntary basis. 
Previously he was considered to be only a collaborator. It is 
puzzling when one considers the inherent hostility expressed 
against his metaphysical beliefs by other sectors of the SS, 
Schutzstaffel (Such as the director of the Annenerbe? Walther 
Wust and the powerful leader [until 1942] of the RSHA, 
Reichssicherheitshauptamt,? Rheinhard Heydrich), when, at 
the end of the day, Evola had even obtained the 
endorsement of Heinrich Himmler himself for specific 
countermeasures so as to restrain him, control some of his 
requests, and pigeonhole an indefinite number of his cultural 
initiatives in Germany.* However, to clearly understand 
German intelligence and its secret service, one needs to 
distinguish its functions and inner workings since within the 
SD there were diversified departments and offices, which, 
over time, would specialize in different cultural and political 
areas. German intelligence and the secret service developed 
and evolved during four reorganizations in the years 1936, 
1939, 1941, and 1944, resulting in their activities and 


relationships with each other being neither equal nor with a 
proper program. Meanwhile, unlike what is commonly 
believed by confusing the various departments and offices of 
the SS, they were often in conflict with each other but are 
unified under an identical demonizing and emotional 
judgment. 


According to the limited beliefs of Boutin,°® the original SD 
wasn’t a real espionage secret service engaged in repressive 
and even criminal activities. It had various tasks, often of a 
culturalinvestigative nature. As an English historian and 
specialist on the subject writes, “Its members did detailed 
studies on Communism, Judaism, the doctrine of Papal 
Supremacy, Freemasonry, astrology, religious sects, and 
general forms of philosophical opposition. They did not care 
so much about real and urgent problems of security but 
rather about ideological questions.”® Robin Lumsden points 
out that such research was deemed so heterodox and 
abstract that “at the outbreak of war, many members of the 
SD had become the laughing stock of their colleagues in the 
Sicherheitspolizei, the SIPO,’” engaged in the daily fight 
against active enemies of the State, criminals, and 
sSaboteurs.”® 


In 1939 the SD was incorporated into the RSHA, 
Reichssicherheitshauptamt,? directed by Rheinhard Heydrich. 
Evola recalled that “originally the SD had to carry out cultural 
activities as well as cultural control (according to Himmler’s 
declaration of 1937). If later on the SD expanded into 
different directions, including that of counterespionage, its 
office VII maintained its true character and purpose with the 
participation of serious professors and scholars.”?° On his 
behalf, Lumsden, in a detailed reconstruction of these 


organizations and their structures, confirms that the 
fundamental activity of the Amt VII was that of 
Weltanschauliche Forschung und Auswertung,?? created in 
1941 with the restructuring of the SD, even though it had 
developed into counterespionage during all-out war and 
remained as such with its subsequent reorganization in 
1944, under the direction of the SS OberfUhrer brigadier 
colonel, Professor Franz Six.12 It continued to exist primarily 
for “ideological research” purposes.?3 


It is difficult to see how—given Evola’s relations with the Amt 
Vil—he could have provided actual and genuine information 
or supplied military data, as Boutin believes,14* but whose 
hypothesis is not shared by the French writer who specializes 
in Julius Evola, Philippe Baillet,?> or his Austrian peer Hans 
Thomas Hakl,?© who think that both practical and intellectual 
collaboration were precisely on the level of common cultural 
and idealogical interests. As far as the “practical” level at 
which Evola was active or attempted to operate in Rome on 
July 25 and September 8, it was based on exactly such 
presuppositions and foresaw similar prospects. But the SD 
was comprised of various sectors increasingly branching out 
and becoming more specialized, including the secret police 
(Gestapo, Amt IV) and the criminal police (the Kripo, Amt V). 
Some documents published after 2001 may make one think 
of the scholar’s possible involvement on behalf of another 
office, the Amt VI, created with these initials during the war 
in 1941 and first commanded by SS-Oberfuhrer Heinz Jost 
and then by SS-Brigadefuhrer (Brigadier General) Walter 
Schellenberg,+” whose main duty was to obtain ingoing and 
outgoing foreign information—counterintelligence. But more 
of this will be spoken of later on. 


Thus, the Allies entered Rome through the Appian Way and 
the Gateway of San Giovanni on Sunday June 4, 1944: “Justa 
few hours later men of their secret service were ever so 
courteous as to hasten to pay me a visit.”?® Evola faintly 
remembered this, and he does not contribute further 
information regarding the tumultuous succession of events. 
How were the Allied agents able to reach him so quickly, free 
from danger and without any threat of harm, when the 
Germans had guaranteed that he wouldn’t have any 
problems? Was it a “betrayal,” as the interested party has 
speculated? Perhaps the explanation can be found in a novel, 
Adelfi, also based upon authentic documents. Paolo 
Mastrolilli had written Adelfi, the story of two brothers: one 
who will join the Resistance and the other the Italian Social 
Republic. It is based on the historical events of his father and 
uncle, which is a literary theme used a number of times 
before and after Adelfi in narrative works of fiction. The 
partisans who operated in Rome between the end of 1943 
and the middle of 1944 had compiled two reports 
“typewritten on sheets of carbon copy. The first was titled 
‘Elenco Di Persone Accertate,’!? seven pages thick with 
names, surnames, addresses, and full accounts of 205 
collaborators with the Nazis”;2° then there was a “second list 
with the title ‘Elenco Persone Sospette.’”?? Five pages with 
another 140 names. At number 15 Alberto reads: Evola 
Giulio, writer.22 It then goes on to state: “The Germans are 
criminals, but these are Italians who have sold out other 
Italians. They've killed and slaughtered people like you and 
me in exchange for some squalid recompense from those 
who occupy our country. We will get them, Dinah. We 
partisans or the justice of the new Italian state, whenever its 
birth shall take place. We’re going to get them all, one by 
one.”23 


Considering that these two lists are not a literary invention 
but really exist in the archive of the Mastrolilli family,2* one 
could suppose that they would have been passed on 
immediately to the American secret services when their 
troops entered Rome, or even earlier, and that it was 
decided to call upon and apprehend one by one these 345 
“ascertained” and “Suspected” persons. The name “Evola” 
was far from unknown to the partisans, as the Germans had 
led the philosopher to believe, even if considered a simple 
suspect, it should signify that there wasn’t any information of 
his direct and explicit contacts with the SD. In short, his 
cover had worked even if only up to a certain point. 


Moreover, Evola had not “sold out” anyone nor had “anyone 
killed,” and neither was he involved in facts related to the 
deportation of the Roman Jews or in similar events regarding 
activities and operations of Fascism and the Germans in 
Rome during that period: the published lists and 
reconstructions by Amedeo Osti Guerrazzi also confirm this. 
Guerrazzi is a historian far from neutral concerning the facts 
under examination in two very detailed books on this specific 
problem.?° The same applies to another author who also is 
anything but neutral with regard to the facts being 
investigated, Renato Perrone Capano, who has dedicated two 
works to this subject in his own unusual and old style of 
writing.2° 


Evola recounted this story of the Allied secret service: “With 
a rare presence of spirit, my old mother?’ knew how to 
restrain them. When she let them in by way of the same 
door | exited without them being aware of it at all.’”2° 
Something not at all impossible knowing the lay-out of the 
philosopher’s Roman apartment on the top floor of Corso 


Vittorio Emanuele 197: the entrance in fact led to a small 
horizontal corridor where to the right opened the door to his 
study, while almost in front, a little to the left, opened the 
door to the dining room. Evidently the Allied agents were 
taken into the dining room in such a way that those sought 
after, perhaps already in the studio, could leave undetected. 
And one must suppose, given the unforeseen situation, that 
the philosopher did not have the time nor the opportunity to 
take anything with him. The reason for this obvious 
observation will be explained in the next chapter. 


SIX 


Northward Bound across Enemy Lines 


What action was taken at this juncture? After consulting with 
friends, Julius Evola decided to walk to the German troops 
who were retreating from the capital. It can be assumed that 


Julius Evola was given shelter by someone some time after 
June 4, 1944, 


The philosopher had avoided arrest by leaving his home 
immediately, obviously without any preparation for the 
aftermath of his departure. It is evident that the “friends” of 
whom he speaks in his memoirs must have offered not only 
advice but also gave him refuge and supplied him with 
necessities. Perhaps this included “the cardboard and 
vulcanite suitcase” that Giuseppe Pistoni makes mention of 
when he met Evola at the Desenzano train station, as will be 
mentioned later in this chapter. But why didn’t he have it at 
the moment of his escape from Rome on foot and not later 
during his stop-off in Florence or his stay in Verona? At the 
age of forty-six, with training in mountaineering and the 
practice of yoga techniques, for a man like him to take a 
suitcase along was not such an impossible undertaking; yet 
for certain he had to travel with a minimal amount, not 
knowing what would be his precise destination and fate. 
Once in Verona, as he himself relates, he would have the 
answer. 


Nevertheless, what did the suitcase contain? The only 
possible answer is that in Vienna, Julius Evola worked on the 
texts taken from the magazines Ur and Krur, which 
eventually would be known as Introduzione alla magia come 
Scienza dell’lo, which he started in October of 1943 in 
Rome.? Could the texts have not been in Austria at the time 
he began his friendship with the Spann family? Could 
someone have sent them there in the second half of 1944?2 
Or had his family sent them when they knew what had 
happened to him? A belief theoretically possible but in reality 
somewhat improbable: (1) in Vienna he couldn’t have had 


the necessary material at hand to consult for the additions, 
revisions, and unification of the work as a complete text; (2) 
on account of the complex wartime situation; (3) because 
the magazines were already in Vienna before 1946; (4) at his 
place of residence he assumed a false name; and (5) ergo, a 
“Julius Evola” officially didn’t exist. Nevertheless, perhaps 
after his departure from Rome, by chance some friend might 
have visited his parents with the purpose of obtaining those 
precious texts and sent them to him before he had to forsake 
the capital since the philosopher gave the highest priority to 
this nearly concluded work. Is this a far too bizarre 
reconstruction? Is it absurd to think that in those difficult 
situations one would be preoccupied with more than thirty- 
something files and several typewritten pages and would put 
his own survival on the line for them? To pack a suitcase with 
what is considered wastepaper and who knows what else, 
instead of packing clothing and victuals? Maybe not fora 
person like Julius Evola, even if he didn’t know what his exact 
destination would be. 


Or, on the contrary, did he know it? It might have meant that 
he had a preliminary project: arriving in some way to Verona 
and from there reaching Vienna, where he affirms to “hav[e] 
been summoned.” If this really was the case, wouldn't it 
symbolize a crazy stroke of genius, an irrational decision 
blindly taken for him to bring that material with him? 
Although correlated facts will be revealed, it isn’t possible to 
give a definitive answer to this question, unless there may 
not be other logical solutions to this complex biographical 
inquiry that herein have been expounded. 


In a journey that is similar to that taken after September 8 by 
Ezra Pound toward Gais to the north of Bolzano, where the 


poet’s family resided, the philosopher was able to make his 
way through the American military lines and then those of 
the French. This was an indication that not only Rome had 
been occupied but also that the Allied advanced guard 
troops had gone beyond their threshold, and therefore some 
days had passed since the attempt to take him into custody 
from his house. This was probably around June 7 or 8. The 
Germans, under the command of Field Marshal Albert 
Kesselring, abandoned the capital and methodically withdrew 
to the north toward the Gothic Line—that was the defense 
fortification for some time under construction—from Massa 
to Pesaro, where the Allies would find themselves blockaded 
from autumn to the following April of 1945. The German 
forces fell back along the consular roads: Aurelia, Cassia, and 
Flaminia. One can imagine that Julius Evola might have 
proceeded along the Cassia or the Flaminia, if only skirting 
them through the fields or by secondary roads. He had got 
through the American lines as he confirmed—namely, the 
5th Army—followed by the French ones, specifically the 
expeditionary force of the North Africans, composed of 
Algerians, Moroccans, and Tunisians and commanded by 
General Alphonse Juan, who was responsible for many acts of 
violence against Italian women from the Agro Pontino and 
Frosinone regions. 


Evola writes: 


After a grueling march | caught site of a German rear guard 
patrol. My latest adventure was my being suspected as a spy 
by a German command division to whom | had made the 
request that | immediately be given the means to reach 
representatives of the SD. The encounter with a major with 
whom | had an acquaintance in Berlin resolved the set of 


circumstances. Once in Verona, | had the fortune then to 
come upon the person whom | knew | could count on for 
everything. And that decided the direction of my successive 
activities.? 


In this abrupt manner, the evocation and direct testimony by 
Julius Evola comes to its conclusion. Nonetheless, his 
somewhat enigmatic words compel one to ask: Why did he 
go to Verona? Who was this mysterious “person” who—by 
chance or not so, casually or however—“decided the 
orientation of my successive activities”? What intentions did 
the philosopher have up until that moment? What exactly did 
he have in mind for himself, and what did he do instead? By 
whom was he given hospitality and for how long? One barely 
has enough elements of this story to respond to these crucial 
questions; however, given that over time there has been an 
accumulation of scattered data, one can attempt a 
reconstruction of the facts. 


A clue to the motive Evola had for going to Verona can be 
given when he wrote that his purpose was “to immediately 
reach representatives of the SD.” And it happend that the 
main headquarters of the SD was located in Verona, which 
was the center for the training of special intelligence agents. 
That is why the philosopher set out for the city of the Della 
Scala after having transited through Florence, as reported in 
a secret American document that will be examined later. One 
can imagine that after contact with the command division he 
might have reached the capital of Tuscany with the German 
troops, and once there he could have made contact with the 
local SD office, which might have helped him get to Verona 
probably around June 15 or 20. 


The collection of information, strewn here and there on this 
subject, direct and indirect, confirms the hypothesis as to 
why such a decision was made. One example of this can be 
found in a book by the Englishman Donald Gurrey, who 
during the war worked in counterespionage at the Supreme 
Allied Command in Caserta. Gurrey recalled that there 
existed “a training school for agents in Via Pasubio 2 in 
Verona, commanded by Untersturmfuhrer/Second Lieutenant 
Dr. Herbert Meyer, formerly stationed in Rome, with his 
officer of equal rank, Lechner, as his radio instructor.”* Even 
so, in Verona there was the general command of the SD in 
Italy: perhaps he had, above all, interest in entering into 
contact not with its main representatives but with whom he 
formerly had known in Rome or Berlin. There is also the fact 
that Gurrey in his book previous to the quoted passage from 
page 169 writes: “Hass assisted Dr. Meyer and was assigned 
a great deal of responsibility by Wilhelm Schubernig for 
recruiting and training Italian agents—Scaccia, the brothers 
Flandro, Cipolla, Baron Evola, Fontani, Grossi, Antonucci, 
Della Rovere, Aschieri, Rizzi—the list most likely could go on 
and on.”® 


The Hauptsturmbahnfuhrer/Captain Karl Hass was part of the 
structure of the SD stationed in Rome. It was commanded by 
Oberstrumfthrer/Lieutenant Colonel Herbert Kappler, to 
whom Hass, along with Oberstrumftihrer Schubernig, was 
deputy. Yet the relationship of collaboration and rank aren’t 
very clear here; instead, Dr. Meyer was part of the Abwehr, 
which was the secret service of the German Armed Forces 
commanded by Admiral Wilhelm Franz Canaris. Was Meyer, 
instead of Hass, the “person” whom the philosopher refers to 
and who gave him guidance in the Austrian capital? 


In Verona, Evola might have encountered the very same man 
with whom he had certainly had contacts in Roman circles of 
collaboration with the SD and the organization of radio 
transmissions overseen by Hass. So the reason that Vienna 
was his final destination—other than his examination of 
Freemasonic documentation, which had been gathered and 
rounded up throughout Europe—might have been to partake 
in an informative military mission of high-level 
counterespionage. Did Meyer speak to him of these matters, 
thus deciding “the orientation of my successive activities”? 


One other confirmation, in addition to being a complication, 
comes from two researchers, Giuseppe Casarrubea and 
Mario J. Cereghino who affirm: 


The Aussenkommando Office VI was in operation for the 
Nazis in Rome under the direction of Major Hass,® who had 
arrived with Skorzeny in Italy for the liberation of Mussolini 
after his arrest on July 25. This was the office that in the first 
days of November 1943 was commissioned to establish a 
Sabotage and spy network in the territories liberated by the 
Allies. Heinrich Himmler, Commandant of the SS, sent his 
directives to Ernst Kaltenbrunner’ and Karl Wolff.? The latter 
ordered Kappler to start the enterprise, as quickly as 
possible. In Rome, Hass was stationed with Kappler and 
worked together with Meyer and Schubernig to create five or 
six groups for sabotage and spying. In March of 1944 a list of 
proposed names was already drawn up for Kappler to 
examine. There, among others, the Cipolla, the father, alias 
“Falco,” and son; Baron Evola, philosopher and writer; and 
others.? 


The list of possible agents furnished by Casarrubea and 
Cereghino, even if limited to three names, verifies Gurrey’s 
with the added date of March 1944. It is evident that the 
document, upon thorough examination, is the same one; but 
there is a unique fact that no one makes a reference to, and 
therefore it remains unclear. And it has remained vague for 
the scholarly researcher. Herein the original is quoted for the 
first time in full: it consists of a 16-page file + 2 with the 
heading Headquarters Fifth Army, dated June 11, 1945, and 
signed by Arthur R. Blom, Lt. Col. Inf., concerning the 
interrogatory of Herbert Kappler that took place on May 25, 
1945, on the part of CEDIC Sub-Center, 15 Army Group, CMF, 
and further on it specifies “Interrogated by A.G.E.S.” The 
dossier consists of a list of eighteen agents and collaborators 
in alphabetic order, among those is listed seventh: EVOLA, 
baron, philosopher and writer. “Intended as POST- 
occupational agent ROME but left capital and was seen in 
FLORENCE after Allied occupation of Rome. No other details 
available.”+° 


In the paragraph “ROME Post-Occupational Network” one can 
read: “The responsibility, the building up of the espionage 
and sabotage groups in ROME fell to HASS, assisted by 
MEYER and SCHUBERNIG. Source [namely Kappler] had only 
occasional contact with a few of the agents but in May of 
1944 was shown the complete list of names and the 
connection between the five or six groups. One copy of the 
complete details was sent to Berlin, and a second copy was 
kept by HASS. Of the agents, Source can remember the 
following: SCACCIA, the brothers FIANDRO, KURTINA, 
CIPOLLA, Baron EVOLA “Maria,” GROSSI, and FONTANI.”?? 
Wherein one straightaway discovers the philosopher’s code 


name was “Maria” after the Allied Occupation of Rome: an 
occupation, not a liberation,?? as far as the Italian anti-Allies 
were concerned. 


That this may have been the matter of fact there can be no 
doubts, not only because the code name is in quotation 
marks as before with “Falco,” which refers to Cipolla, the 
father, but also in as much as between Julius Evola and 
“Maria.” There aren’t any punctuation marks that separate 
the names of the individual agents. This is the reason why in 
a partial Italian translation of excerpts of this document a 
precise detail isn’t detected and pointed out because 
between Evola and “Maria” has been inserted a semi-colon, 
which, in the original is nonexistent and all the commas 
found there have been transformed, as with the above, into 
semi-colons.?3 


Other information is provided by Carlo Gentile: 


Major Karl Hass directed a sabotage and spy network in our 
country, made up of Italian agents equipped with radios, who 
were to be sent behind enemy lines in Central Southern Italy. 
This network had its first base of operations in Rome. One of 
the plans of discussion saw the purchase of a monastery 
with the support of the Nationalist Movement of Georgians to 
be used as an organization base. After the relinquishment of 
the capital, the network operated from Florence, then from 
the municipality town near the Emilian city of Parma, Saint 
llario d’Enza, where it remained under the name of “Einheit 
Ida” [Ida Unit], until the vigil of the liberation. The “I” of “Ida” 
is for the German “Invasion,” and in Italian and English 


respectively, “Invasione” [Invasion]. The control of the 
network was entrusted to SS Major Reinhardt Wolff, 
especially sent to Italy by the RHSA, Office VI. In addition to 
Hass, Captain Karl Hermann, Dr. Norbert Meyer, and Wilhelm 
Schubernig participated in it. The duty of the Unita Ida was 
that of gathering information of a political, economic, and 
military nature from liberated Italy. Ida organized courses of 
instruction for the Italian agents to be sent behind the front 
line and had available its own network of recruiters. The 
Allied information services had planted some of their own in 
it: Count Aliuzzi, Silvio Azzoni, Mario Crescenzio, and in 
Milan, Massimo Uffreduzzi.*4 


One cannot help but think of Inez, referred to by Evola in his 
recollections: both “Ida” and “Inez” are female names, and 
both begin with the letter |. Are they one and the same? The 
conjecture concerning this can be quite diverse: Evola’s 
memory of this was mistaken, either there was a printing 
error never corrected, or the name Is correct and could be 
the espionage operation that was in Rome and changed its 
name to Einheit Ida upon heading north. And once again 
here is another small enigma with a criss-crossing of sources 
that might one day be resolved. What is not at all enigmatic 
is what Carlo Gentile points out: that the Unita Ida is 
believed to have been the only German espionage operation 
in the hands of the Allies, describing it in his writing as a 
“stay-behind” organization. This contemporary usage instead 
of the Italian, stare indietro, is subsequent to the 
psychologically disturbing impact upon Italy by the 
revelations of the Operation Gladio Case. 


Now the very same Karl Hass, involved in the SS 
Hauptsturmfuhrer Erich Priebke trial, in a statement read by 


his lawyer, describes his own activity in Rome during 1943- 
1944: 


When on July 25th Mussolini was arrested, and Hitler gave 
the order to take into custody all members of the Grand 
Council of Fascism who had voted against the Duce, under 
the command of Skorzeny, | was sent together with about 15 
other persons to Rome only because | spoke a little Italian, as 
did the other members of our contingency. | found myself 
quite surprised by this assignment, bearing in mind that up 
until that time | had worked as a journalist, however we 
never arrested anyone because such an order was practically 
impossible to give. Afterward | was summoned to the 
German Embassy in Rome at Villa Wolkonsky?> where | 
worked. | then received a communiqué that | was to be 
transferred from Central Office I*® to the department of 
Central Office VI, responsible for foreign political information. 
Only for administrative reasons was | connected to the 
Kappler command. My task was to collect political 
information to be transmitted to Berlin for the organization of 
clandestine radio transmitters with the purpose of 
communicating political data after the liberation of Rome on 
the part of the Allies.?” 


As Kappler stated during his questioning (on page 6 of his 
interrogation), there must have been five hundred radios set 
up, according to an engineer, a certain Lucci and his 
assistant Giacomelli, both of whom planned the ultra short- 
wave messages that the Allies would not have been able to 
intercept. Yet getting this number of radios never happened 
due to the lack of necessary materials and lack of time. 


On June 15, 1945, which is the date indicated on the 
abovementioned file on Kappler, Julius Evola was referred to 
as one of “the agents and collaborators” of the Germans. 
The last report concerning him gave his whereabouts in 
Florence, probably around the second half of June 1944. He 
had been wanted since the beginning of the month, at the 
time of the American Army’s entrance into Rome, as 
evidenced by a document found in the American Military 
digitalized documentation.?® In fact, apparently the 
counterespionage agents of the United States of America, 
operating in Italy and associated with the various armies, 
were all provided with “a list containing the names of those 
who were suspected of being enemy agents compiled by the 
‘Army Group Headquarters,’ printed in soft-cover, pocket 
booklets and distributed to all the members of 
counterintelligence. The list contained only names in which 
potentially more information might be found. The agents 
were expected to always carry the booklets with them, and 
in the event of finding themselves at checkpoints, hotels, 
and refugee camps, to consult and update them if 
necessary.”?9 


Good fortune would have it that in one of these soft-cover 
booklets found on the internet there is the name Evola. It is 
copy number 80 of the 15th Army Group C.I. List that bears 
the date February 23, 1945, which at the time was updated, 
as can be seen from the reproduction in appendix 1. It reads 
in a vertical typescript on the left page: “This book is the 
property of the Counter-Intelligence Corps, HDTQS, 5th 
Army, APO464”—and handwritten under it—“If found other 
than: Special Agent Vito Rotunno Please return to the above 
address.” The addition of the handwritten grammatically 
incorrect English gives one to believe that this Vito Rotunno, 
assigned to the Fifth Army, wasn’t one of the many Italian 


Americans of the United States of America’s armed forces 
partaking in the Italian Campaign but instead a hired agent 
employed on the spot. 


The booklet consists of 164 pages in which are published the 
names in more or less alphabetical order of the presumed 
German and Italian agents. The names are widely spaced 
from each other, often preceded by a numeration not always 
properly numbered nor followed by a numerical series. Many 
more names are checked by hand, very many of which are 
then crossed out by pen or a colored pencil. The C.lI. List 
number 80 must have passed through the hands of many 
Allied special agents, not only the cited Vito Rotunno, given 
the information added by hand and confusingly strung 
together, all of which evidently is the work of different 
handwriting. As can be seen in the “Documents” in appendix 
1, p. 239, one finds there an EVOLA Baron Giulio outside of a 
proper sequence without a cancellation marking or other 
incomprehensible numbers as with many others, which is 
understandable because as of that date the wanted man 
hadn’t yet been apprehended. This is quite obvious: because 
for some time he had been far away from there in Vienna. 


The philosopher is even found to be in good company. 
Alongside a very long series of names of complete strangers 
are listed those of importance. For example, on page 25 
written by hand and canceled out there is BORGHESE Valerio 
Prince, with “arrest”2° sighted in purple pencil; on page 48 
the family surname is hand printed, the Christian name is 
handwritten, DEL MASSA Ancieto but canceled out, 
“arrested” is in purple pencil;?+ and on page 59 hand printed 
and canceled out is FERIDA Luisa, also with “arrested” in 
purple pencil.22 If it is to be understood by the cancellation of 


names that the person referred to had been arrested and 
then removed from the list of “catturandi,”23 this means that 
the booklet had been active well after April 25, 1945, and 
that the Italian terminology employed is for an ulterior 
motive that was used by a “special agent” enlisted in loco... 


Thus, to summarize, Himmler, the head of the SS, was in 
anticipation of the worst to come. In a letter dated October 
5, 1943, he ordered his intelligence services in Rome to set 
up an invasion network to control and counteract the Allies in 
Southern Italy. Major Hass of Office VII of the SD was to be in 
charge of organizing informants, radio squads, and 
saboteurs, and in March of 1944, the month of the 
Communist attack in Via Rasella, he drew up an initial list of 
Italian agents. Upon completion in May it was submitted to 
Kappler: among the names was that of Baron Evola, which 
will then turn up on the long list that was in the hands of the 
Roman partisans mentioned by Mastrolilli. But any further 
information on this is not known. Was there direct contact 
with the interested party? Did he actually collaborate with 
Office VI other than Office VII, as hitherto has been claimed 
to be true? 


Considering how much Julius Evola wrote in his previously 
mentioned memoires, one should assume that there was a 
relationship. The philosopher, in fact, soeaks of contacts with 
a group who possessed a radio link with Germans and 
Italians in the South occupied by the Allies. (For example it is 
known that Major Hass managed one within the German 
Embassy in Rome at Villa Wolkonsky.) He remembered that 
he should have had to remain in Rome even after the arrival 
of the American undercover agents with the code name that 


mata 


Is now known as “Maria,” “in connection with elements of 
the so-called Inez that would maintain the connection with 
the North”: apart from the fact that his real name was 
anything but unknown to the Resistance as has been seen. 
All this makes one think that the philosopher can be 
considered an agent who would have remained behind the 
lines and that Inez or Ida was precisely the code name of the 
Invasion Network ordered by Himmler. Yet things did not go 
according to plan. 


Nevertheless, in Verona, in addition to the training center for 
the agents of the SD, primarily the central command 
depended on General Wilhelm Harster. According to 
researcher Carlo Gentile, the Intelligence Service had not put 
into effect proper operations of espionage in the Allied part 
of the country and had only gathered information. After July 
25, 1943, it reinforced their personnel and entrusted the 
recruitment of Italian contacts to Dr. Martin Sandberger. 


Harster immediately began the establishment of a territorial 
network of commands, composed of a central office in 
Verona and branch offices (the Aussenkommando) in the 
Capitals of provinces and regional administrative centers,?4 
whose number during the occupation would grow 
significantly. With these were subordinate commands, the 
Aussenposten, in the smaller cities or in proximity to areas 
sensitive to partisan activity. [Furthermore], the central 
command of Harster in Verona was made up in April 1945 of 
248 people, and its subdivision into departments 
corresponded to that of the central government in Berlin. Six 
departments depended on Harster: the | and Il managed the 
internal administration, II] SD-Inland, IV Gestapo, V Kripo, 
and VI SD-Ausland.?° 


On the basis of this it must be concluded that in all likelihood 
it is in this environment that Evola encountered that “person 
whom he could count on” in a problematic situation. A 
person he already knew and had associated with in Rome, 
perhaps, as beforehand assumed, Dr. Meyer: (“went to 
Verona” states the American document on page 10). 


The ten months until April 1945 were in fact the darkest in 
the activity and life of Julius Evola, and little can be exactly 
reconstructed because when serious research began in this 
field of historical study the Italian, and above all Austrian and 
German, survivors of that period already had passed away or 
were untraceable. (For example, the final results of Hans 
Thomas Hakl’s investigations in Vienna were unsuccessful.) 
Instead, many allegations, the most varied and also the most 
absurd and slanderous, are without the endorsement of 
precise documents or first-person testimonies. 


In the attempt to have a comprehensive reconstruction with 
important biographical information, Goffredo Pistoni provides 
just this: he had known Evola in 1941 when they both 
worked for the same magazines. “In 1944 we met at the 
station of Desenzano, disembarking from the same train 
after he had managed to escape from Rome, having crossed 
the Gothic Line because he was wanted by the Allied police. 
The next day he returned to Milan, and | returned to 
Vienna.”2° News of this was confirmed with some added 
details four months after these affirmations in a private 
letter: “In those years | met Evola many times. In 1944, | met 
Evola in Desenzano. We descended from the same train. He 
had a cardboard and vulcanite suitcase like an emigrant. We 


talked about various things; we stayed at the same hotel, 
the Savoia di Desenzano.”27 In regard to attorney-at-law 
Pistoni, who was also a close friend of Ezra Pound and Paul 
M. Vireo and was in correspondence with René Guénon, one 
may also observe that in Milan he was a weekly contributor 
to the local Federation of the Republican Fascist Party’s II 
Fascio,2® directed by Ugo Lazzari. In May of 1949 he 
propitiated a meeting between Father Clemente Rebora,?° 
who died in the early 1980s, and Evola, who had returned to 
Italy and was in recovery in a hospital in Bologna. Between 
the Father and Evola there was a correspondence of at least 
120 letters until 1960; unfortunately, no one knows the 
whereabouts of these letters. 


In a previous, reduced version of this text, | had 
hypothesized that from Verona, Evola, perhaps together with 
the mysterious person alluded to in his recollections, had 
taken the Brenner line to Austria, stopping on the Garda.?° 
Instead it was pointed out that the Desenzano train station is 
not located on the Brenner line but on the Brescia-Milan 
route, so while Pistoni from Desenzano actually could reach 
the capital of Lombardy, Evola couldn’t arrive directly at the 
Austrian capital but would have had to return to Verona, from 
which a railway line starts but does not go to Vienna but to 
Munich, Bavaria. To go to Austria the philosopher would have 
to travel to Venice and from there catch a line that stops at 
Udine, Tarvisio, and finally Vienna.?? So he did, as can be 
shown by another private letter, that of the mountaineer, 
writer, and old friend of Evola’s and collaborator of his 
magazine, Domenico Rudatis (1889-1994), who writes, “In 
1940, | returned to Italy and participated in the wretched 
war. In 1944, Evola came to see me in Venice. He was 
passing through on his way to Vienna.” 


In that month of 1944 the meeting occurred, but 
unfortunately Pistoni doesn’t give a full account of it, and 
Rudatis does not remember the actual date, so one can’t 
know how long Evola remained in Verona and consequently 
when he left for Venice and eventually arrived in the Austrian 
capital. All of this could have happened around mid-July of 
1944. It also raises the question of why the philosopher 
transferred to Desenzano and what he did there. 


No doubt he spent some time in the city of the Scaligera so 
that he could make some cash transactions. This is verified 
by a letter dated February 2, 1946, addressed to him by a 
friend in Turin at the Viennese hospital where he was 
admitted, evidently in response to a letter from the 
philosopher.?? 


And why did he make such a short visit to Lake Garda at 
Desenzano before heading off to Vienna? The answer is 
given by Renato Del Ponte: 


The only prominent figure of the Italian Social Republic, who 
from March 1944 lodged at Desenzano, was by coincidence 
an old acquaintance and a great friend of Evola’s: Giovanni 
Preziosi, who had resided there since the establishment of 
the Inspectorate General for Race, which he directed, and 
where in practice was established the new editorial office of 
La Vita italiana. The first issue of the new series would 
Shortly be available from Desenzano in September 1944. 
Evola most likely didn’t see Preziosi after September 18, 


1943; he himself had remained at Desenzano until the dawn 
of April 26, 1945. It seems quite logical that before starting 
out for Vienna, given the dramatic conditions at the time 
and, if anything, the irrefutable reality of the war’s outcome, 
Evola had seen fit to travel to find Preziosi in Desenzano, 
therefore delaying for a few days his departure for Austria 
and deviating from the planned route. 


However, it was probably not only “to take stock together of 
the situation” but also to talk face-to-face about the 
assignment with the famous “person” who had entrusted to 
him in Verona the consultation and profound study of 
Freemasonic documents and other papers, and maybe of 
something else that will never be known.?° 


SEVEN 


Incognito in Vienna 


What did the philosopher do in Vienna where, he recalled, “1 
had already been summoned”?? How did he live? What did 
he do to occupy himself? “I was incognito: | had assumed 
another name.”2 The logical deduction of how he spent the 


time in the Austrian capital during the last stages of a lost 
war, “into a different circle,” was that he tried to work ina 
similar way as he had in Rome.? This is the same as saying 
there was an effort made to lay down the foundations for an 
organization that, after the catastrophe, continued the 
Traditional Idea in the form of a movement of the Right and 
maybe even the formation of a political party. Independent of 
the assignment entrusted to him by the SS, Evola indicated 
that he “had already been summoned” to Vienna awhile 
back on behalf of other persons, and once he was there he 
might have even collaborated with a “different circle” to lay 
the groundwork for an ideal political initiative in the postwar, 
given that it was now clear how the conflict would end. 


Evidently, the “circle” that had called him to the Austrian 
capital could be only trustworthy friends of a distinct 
character who had long been familiar to him; this is now 
apparent from recently acquired documents.* Evola was 
somewhat disliked by the SS. Hence, the cultural and 
intellectual environment of the economist and philosopher, 
Othmar Spann, in whose home Evola had often been a guest 
during his travels to Vienna as a lecturer and where he 
sojourned in the winter.> What is even more interesting is 
that this “first circle,” which explicitly “Summoned” him, was 
that of a closed circle of an esoteric or semi-esoteric type 
founded in the capital of Austria in the late thirties by the 
very same Evola and the son of Othmar Spann, Raphael. The 
circle was named Kronidenbund (The League of Kronides), a 
specific reference to Kronos, the most important divinity 
during the Golden Age.® One of its participants was also 
Walther Heinrich, who shall be discussed later in chapter 11. 


There has been no firsthand information concerning this 
cultural activity, yet there is a vital piece of information 
about it that comes from the testimony of Francesco 
Waldner,’ included in the volume in homage to the 
philosopher’s seventy-fifth birthday. Waldner recalls: 


In the very first years after the war, on a journey from Vienna 
to Salzburg, | had a casual conversation with a fellow 
traveler in the same train compartment as mine. | remember 
he was a physician, but our discussion fell upon questions of 
metaphysics, and he told me he often had met in Vienna 
with a highly evolved scholar who led a group and had a vast 
following of admirers. He added, “He was an Italian.” | asked 
him who he was, and he responded that it was Julius Evola. | 
was really surprised. He told me that Evola had remained an 
invalid because of a bombardment; he spoke to me of his 
infirmity, which, in no way, had obfuscated his full mental 
lucidity. He informed me that his magnetism wielded great 
power over the people who were part of the group and that 
he was a man of tremendous intellectual strength and an 
unyielding volition who maintained all his interest and love 
for life. Then my traveling companion concluded by saying 
that Evola, despite being an invalid, wasn’t one because in 
every sense of the word he partook in life much more than 
he himself realized. The news of Evola’s infirmity hit me 
hard; nevertheless, | was pleased to hear that it hadn’t 
destroyed him: he had remained a magician, and a true 
magician can never be defeated.® 


It is clear that he was referring to the League of Kronides and 
that the doctor with whom Waldner was speaking must have 
known Evola even after the accident, in the hospital in 


Austria, to be able to talk about it in this way. But who was 
he? We will never know. 


At this point the “different circle” he intended with which to 
work, as he had done in Rome, was believed to have been 
more political-ideological than the previous one. This could 
very well have been the Revolutionary Conservative circle 
led by Prince Karl Anton Rohan, the publisher of Europaische 
Revue (European Review), who wrote of the conservative 
elite of the Old Continent,? an environment in which Evola 
had collaborated. Evola was in contact with these aristocratic 
groups—for the most part monarchists averse to the 
Populism of National Socialism—and he wrote of having 
found his “natural ambient.”?° His ideas were much 
appreciated within the pages of Europaische Revue and can 
now to be found in archived information along with a 
collection of letters from Evola going back to 1929 and not 
from 1934 (as he had told us and had always been believed 
to be the case).?? And so it was exactly by way of and within 
these aristocratic circles?” that his ideas expressed in Rivolta 
contro il mondo moderno were shared; so much so that this 
work was published in German in 1935, thanks to the poet 
Gottfried Benn, who revised the translation of it.1? Because 
of these cultural facts, the philosopher traveled around 
Europe holding conferences and meetings with the aim of 
uniting the autocephalous and scattered forces of 
aristocratic conservatism. He was the catalyst for this 
dynamic assembly of intellectuals and highly cultured men 
who were written about in some of the magazines, on which 
he had jointly worked, such as Lo Stato, La Vita italiana, and 
Regime Corporativo. And in line with his characteristic way of 
making it possible for others to enter into his cultural arena, 
his “enterist” strategy was successful, given that many of 
these personalities also had their writings published in 


Diorama Filosofico, the cultural supplement of Il Regime 
Fascista, Roberto Farinacci’s daily newspaper of Cremona, 
which, under Farinacci’s guidance, first saw the light of day 
in 1934.14 The purpose of all this is quite evident: to have a 
certain conservatism of a “spiritual right” circulate in the 
sphere of Fascist culture is greatly despised by National 
Socialism. 


The intentions of the philosopher and his Austrian German 
friends are well clarified by Patricia Chiantera-Stutte: 


Evola on the one hand wanted to conduct into a political 
proposal the esoteric conception and on the other hand 
integrate it with the theories of the organic state elaborated 
by Spann and the empire of Wilhelm Stapel. In short, 
underlying the ignorance reprimanded by Guénon about 
Evola in the letters written to Guido De Giorgio, a political 
intention is concealed. Although it might never be realized 
during the events at that time, it shouldn’t be overlooked 
either because it’s the key to a more effective interpretation 
to understanding Evola’s thought and action, and it shows 
his connection with certain intellectual European quarters.?*> 


In the opinion of Chiantera-Stutte his bond with these 
persons “must be set against the background of a project, 
common in these circles, of forming a European 
Supranational Right with the task of bringing to completion 
the Fascist Revolution, and confer to it a special meaning,”?° 
an endeavor to which might be applicable to Francesco 
Germinario’s efficacious succinct observation, Nazify 


Fascism, Fascistify Nazism,?” which the National Socialists 
understood very well and hindered in every way. 


Here is why, despite his efforts, he entered the official circles 
of the German regime (especially the SS), in an attempt to 
rectify National Socialism?® (just as he was trying to do with 
Italian Fascism, an attempt to which an effective definition of 
Francesco Germinario could be applied: “Nazi Fascism, 
Fascist Nazism”). Evola was viewed with suspicion and only 
superficially accepted. Notably the conferences that Evola 
held in Berlin on June 13, 20, 27, 1938, at the headquarters 
of the Italian-German Society, were carefully scrutinized by 
important exponents of the SS and the Ahnenerbe. On June 
30 a very detailed report was drawn up and was followed on 
July 8 with a new opinion requested by Himmler on 
Imperialismo Pagano (which had been translated into 
German in 1933)?9 and was drawn up by Brigadefuhrer SS K. 
M. Weisther.2° The opinion is substantially negative, to the 
extent that the conclusive statement reads inter alia: “The 
doctrine of Evola, as he has until now expressed in his books 
and talks, is neither Fascist nor National Socialist. With these 
two concepts he shares certain values; however, how he 
approaches them results in their being considerably altered. 
What especially separates him from the National Socialist 
worldview is his radical negligence of genuine historical 
events of our people’s past in favor of an imaginative and 
Spiritually abstract utopia.”21 He is then accused of having an 
ambiguous relationship with Christianity, of having had 
contacts with Othmar Spann, hence his intentions were 
analyzed: 


Even today, Evola thinks that it is possible to overcome the 
national element in the traditional elite, which in the form of 


a secret and supra-state order, must consciously end the 
struggle against the powers of the subworld that is hostile to 
tradition. Evola’s last and secret incitement for his theories 
and programs could be sought in an Uprising by the Ancient 
Nobility against today’s anti-aristocratic world. In this sense 
the first German impression is confirmed that he is a 
reactionary Roman: on the whole his character is based on 
an old-fashioned aristocratic feudality.?? 


In conclusion, four measures are specified to be taken 
against him. The Report on Evola and the analysis of the 
book were forwarded to Rheinhard Heydrich, the head of the 
RHSA, the Reich Security Main Office, who, in an undated 
document from July 30, 1938, arrived at a firm decision 
about the attitude to be taken toward the Italian thinker: 


Provide no concrete guarantee for support to Evola’s current 
efforts for the creation of a secret and supranational order as 
for the foundation of a magazine for this purpose. 


At the end of this cycle of conferences put an end to his 
public activity in Germany without taking special measures. 


Prevent any further advance of his toward the executive 
offices of the party and the state. 


Have his propaganda activities checked in neighboring 
countries.?3 


Consequently, the Reichsfuhrer-SS Himmler gave his consent 
on August 11, 1938, in a very short text consigned to the 
Ahnenerbe that stated that he was “totally in agreement 
with the opinions expressed in the last part of the 
document”2* by Heydrich; namely, the measures in 
opposition to Evola. 


As one can see, the SS had been quite clear as to what was 
the unspoken sub-rosa plan that Julius Evola sought to 
implement in Germany and in neighboring countries: an 
alternative political ideal to National Socialism. If Hitler 
hadn’t come to power in January of 1933 and the 
government had remained that of Chancellor von Papen, the 
personal and political situation of Julius Evola would have 
been very different as H. T. Hansen (H. T. Hakl)2> points out. 


On the basis of what has been explained thus far, it seems 
that the circle of Prince Rohan was more suitable than that of 
Spann and the League of Kronides to hypothesize a 
movement for the rebirth of conservatism and traditionalism 
after the defeat and perhaps to draw its inspiration from “the 
secret front of the Right,”2° which Evola tried to coordinate 
after 1935 in Europe.?’ It should be remembered again that 
in his memoires of 1957, Evola, regarding the Roman 
attempt in 1944, explained that “it was about creating a 
germ of a right-wing movement capable of surviving the 
crisis and taking the form of a political party.”28 And if one 


believed this was possible for Italy, obviously the same could 
have been contemplated for all of Europe. 


In the first letter written to Massimo Scaligero?? in response 
to his postcard and sent from Bad Ischl (although this isn’t 
explicitly stated), on October 9, 1946, with just a military 
censorship stamp on it, Evola says something that might 
confirm his hypothesis for survival of traditionalism even 
though the sentences are deliberately generic and obscure 
(one must think). The letter is written in pencil and not in 
good condition: 


That you can organize something of importance,?° which is 
also an essential question for me. A specific work along the 
same lines as in Vienna that had attracted me and to which | 
was dedicated. But because of certain urgent [events?] it 
had to be suspended. | do not know if something similar shall 
be allowed to start again. If things weren’t to improve as 
regards to my situation then | should have a reason to 
continue to live only if | had the sense from you that | still 
might have one task to fulfill. Have you seen Eng. C. 
Costam? | don’t know anything about him or if his company 
has overcome the economic crisis. At some point pay him a 
visit and give him my regards. He had, as you know, 
interesting projects for the reconstruction of war-torn 
neighborhoods and that concerns me too.?? 


The language is not only generic but also cryptic as to 
escape the attention of the censor. Nonetheless, the doubt 
that Evola might have referred to an esoteric plan by 
speaking with Scaligero is dispelled by the references read 


between the lines: “Eng. C. Costam” is certainly Carlo 
Costamagna: “if his company has overcome the economic 
crisis” invokes the project of the Movement for the Rebirth of 
Italy elaborated in Rome almost three years earlier; “the 
reconstruction of war-torn neighborhoods” is a reference to 
the ideals and politics of the circles of the Right; “that 
concerns [that he thought?] me too” is a making of oneself 
always available for the initial enterprise. It would seem 
therefore a further confirmation that the Viennese “different 
circle” was the very same politics of the Conservative 
Revolution: “A specific work along the same lines as in 
Vienna.”?2 


In Vienna, however, Evola had a very specific assignment 
linked, one must presume, to that famous person, of whom 
meeting in Verona, “decided the orientation of my 
successive activities.” And if this person was, as previously 
assumed, Dr. Meyer, second lieutenant of the SS within the 
SD but also an agent of the Abwehr, the secret service of the 
German Armed Forces, then it could explain the fact that the 
philosopher had gone under a another name and had a false 
passport. Therefore, one might deduce it was both a 
“cultural” mission related to Freemasonic documents that 
interested the Amt VII and an “informative” undertaking tied 
to the Abwehr. Maybe the traditionalist thinker could be 
defined as a “secret agent” taking into consideration also the 
intrigue carried out in Rome that would have taken him 
behind enemy lines. This wouldn’t be far from the truth. 


Julius Evola spoke of another name. What was it? It wasn’t 
known with certainty until January of 2012 by way of one of 
those fortunate cases of which is spoken in the preface to 
this book. In fact, after seventy years, professor J. Hans 


Pichler, president of the Gesellschaft fur Ganzheitsforschung, 
Society for the Integral Whole Research, heir and popularizer 
of the ideas of Othmar Spann, had discovered, deposited in 
the archives of the very same society in Vienna, a packet 
containing nineteen letters by Julius Evola to Walter 
Heinrich?? from 1948 until 1958. These letters have been 
examined and commented upon by Hans Thomas Hakl and 
generously have been made available. In one of them, dated 
May 5, 1950, written from the hospital in Bologna, the 
philosopher asks his Austrian friend if he could concern 
himself with his personal file at the Italian consulate relating 
to an attestation about the accident that occurred in Vienna 
so as to obtain the status of a civilian invalid of war. For this 
purpose he mailed a medical document to Heinrich, which is 
of fundamental historical importance because it reveals to us 
specific information that until now was confusing or 
unknown. For now we Shall speak of the information in two of 
these letters. We will soeak of the others later. In the 
Summary Report of the Medical History and Records dated 
August 7, 1948, and prepared by Dr. Karl Th. Dussik, 
consultant of the Neurological-Psychiatric Department of the 
Federal Hospital Complex of Bad Ischl, one reads: “Mister 
Carlo de Bracorens, born in Torino 27/10/1899, profession 
writer, was admitted on 22/8/1946 and remained in our 
nursing home until 8/8/1948.” 


Here are two new dates, which will be discussed more fully 
later. The philosopher was transported from the hospital in 
Vienna to the hospital in the thermal town of Bad Ischl on 
August 22, 1946. After one year and eight months in the 
hospital, he departed for Italy with the Red Cross on August 
8, 1948: his recovery lasted almost two years. But the most 
important data is the “other name” used by Evola in Vienna, 
that of “Carlo de Bracorens,” Turinese writer. A name that 


wasn’t at all unknown, but one that no one had ever 
considered to be his pseudonym. In fact a name nearly the 
Same was mentioned as the sender of the first letter that 
Evola wrote from the hospital to his poet friend, Girolamo 
Comi,34 on March 20, 1948. At the bottom of the handwritten 
letter it was signed, J. Evola c/o Graf v. Bracorens Hans Bauer 
Bad Ischl. At the time | had interpreted the handwriting as 
“Brucorens”>> and kept to that spelling and had even on 
several occasions written that the surname was of a noble 
Austrian family with whom he had been a guest after his 
hospitalization or to whom he had posted correspondence as 
a precaution. Thanks to the work of Alessandro Barbera, 
there is the first letter written by Julius Evola on file in the 
archive of the publishing house Laterza in Bari, undated but 
definitely from August 1947, in which the philosopher closes 
it with: “I shall be grateful to you for just a modest 
acknowledgment, which is always best to consign to my 
friend Professor V. Bracorens.”3° Laterza had previously sent 
his missives to his residence in Rome at Corso Vittorio 
Emanuele 197, but the family then had to give him the 
address of the hospital at Bad Ischl. The following exchange 
of correspondence between August 20, 1947, and July 28, 
1948, indicates as the addressee or as sender always this 
name: for example, in Laterza’s first letter of August 20 there 
is a “Ch.mo Sig. Dr. Karl von Bracorens, Bad Ischl (Austria), 
Hans Bauer Zimmer 208.” “I am putting you in contact along 
with my reply to Dr. Evola with the request that you make 
sure he receives it,” followed by the actual letter only for the 
philosopher. The next missive, a handwritten postcard by 
Evola of November 8, 1947, had as its heading: “Absender: J. 
Evola b/Graf Karl von Braxorens, Hans Bauer/Bad 
Ischl/Austria.” This is followed by Evola writing and Laterza 
responding to: “Ch. mo. Sig. Dr. J. Evola, Beinf Gafen Karl von 
Bracorens, Hans Bauer, Bad Ischl/Austria.” Another address: 
“c/o Graf v. Bracorens.” While the letters from August 20 
from the Guasso sanatorium shall have as their only 


addressee and sender Julius Evola. Hence everything made 
one think that they were two different persons. 


Moreover, in the handwritten letters sent to Massimo 
Scaligero, Evola signed them “your Karl” from October 9, 
1946, to February 2, 1947, or “your K. Bracorens” from 
March 3, 1948, to June 14, 1948,?7 which made one suppose 
instead that it was an occasional name used exclusively for 
those letters, given the overall climate and military 
censorship. 


However, we now know that it was a false name with which 
Hans Bauer had also been registered in the nursing home of 
the spa town. A fake name, yet not an invented one. 


Hans Thomas Hakl in his full-bodied introductory essay for 
the American and German editions of Gli uomini e le rovine, 
with reference to the official or unofficial assignments 
entrusted to the thinker, states that he agrees in essence 
that “Evola had at that time been commissioned by einzelner 
Kreise der SS to write... a history of secret societies to be 
known in Italian as Storia delle societa segrete.”2® Thereby it 
was “some circles within the SS” or “inner circles of the SS” 
who would have assigned this cultural-historical undertaking 
to the philosopher and would have been none other than the 
sphere of influence in which he was already appreciated and 
well known as a scholar of special subjects; that is to say, 
the Amt VII of the SD, which institutionally had a far-reaching 
and profound interest specifically in Freemasonry, secret 
societies, esotericism, and (one might assume) the 


Ahnenerbe, with which, it must be remembered, he also had 
a complicated relationship.?9 


* OK OK 


Julius Evola wrote his “spiritual autobiography” and the 
articles for II popolo italiano, which, together, are the 
primary source of information on this matter. “In relation to 
the already hinted-at internal involutive transformation of 
Freemasonry, | was offered the proposal to write a book on 
the secret history of secret societies*® while | resided in 
Vienna, since it was possible that | had at my disposal, 
thanks to the exceptional circumstances, invaluable material 
difficult to have access to. However, such a project couldn’t 
be achieved.”*+ He basically worked on the project not more 
than six months, approximately from around August of 1944 
to January of 1945. 


At this point one might ask oneself what were these 
“exceptional circumstances” and especially if all this 
Freemasonic documentation already had been deposited for 
some time in an unspecified central office in Vienna, or if it 
had purposely been brought there to be examined by the 
philosopher. But it seems that this is not possible considering 
the very short intervening period of time between the fateful 
meeting in Verona and his arrival in the Austrian capital. 
Then for what reason was he really in Vienna, given the fact 
that the SS amassed material of this nature, collected from 
all over Europe, in Karlsbad? A question that still remains 
unanswered. 


Officially, Julius Evola had never spoken again of “these 
exceptional circumstances” except in a letter addressed to a 
French magazine, Nouvelle Ecole, wherein he enters into a 
polemic with Elizabeth Antébi, who had interviewed him in 
Rome and went on to paint a not very credible nor 
trustworthy portrait of him in her book Ave Lucifer.*2 In his 
letter he provides another small detail, clarifying: “She even 
says that | had traveled to Vienna with the purpose of 
working for the race, whereas | had simply been put in 
charge to study Freemasonic rituals (moreover not only 
French ones, contrary to what Antébi indicates, but also of 
many other countries).”43 As a consequence, all the 
speculations on this topic are none other than pure fantasies: 
ergo, exactly who consigned the material to him, in what did 
it consist, and how he procured it. The term used, “ in charge 
of,” makes one think however that it didn’t have to do with 
something extemporary, improvised on the spur of the 
moment, but of something established well in advance, as it 
has been supposed, by Dr. Meyer in Verona. Nevertheless, 
what precise assignment the philosopher had shall be 
studied in depth, hopefully in a convincing and definitive 
manner, in chapter 8 by conducting a detailed comparison 
with another plausible hypothesis that, notwithstanding, isn’t 
Supported by any concrete evidence. 


Additional small details have come to light from a direct 
testimony that also explains why the “project couldn’t be 
achieved” (apart from the impossible conditions in which the 
person concerned worked in a city subjected to intense 
bombardments, gradually being surrounded by the Soviets, 
and without any hope): 


It is probable that Evola had at least thoroughly investigated 
the documents of the Preziosi Archive, the knowledge of 
which he had provided testimony, without forgetting that in 
1945 he was working in Vienna exactly on analogous subject 
matter, made available to him by the German secret service 
that had originated from all of the European secret 
Freemasonic lodges. In his book Storia segreta delle societa 
segrete, in which maybe Preziosi’s Archive had a not 
insignificant importance, Evola informed us that all the 
relative documentation contained in the files was lost during 
the same bombardment that would cause him his well- 
known physical disability.*4 


Apparently not all of the material collected by the Germans 
from the European lodges suffered the same fate: a good 
part of it, which was stored in Karlsbad, was in fact 
confiscated by the Soviets and brought to Moscow, where in 
theory it should still be stored in some warehouse.*° 


This long and complex and basically mysterious adventure 
was summed up by the philosopher in the first letter written 
to his friend Girolamo Comi from the hospital in Bad Ischl on 
April 20, 1948, in a style and tone typically his own: “As a 
chronicle: first there was a very interesting period with 
scenery almost cinematographic and just like Colonel 
Lawrence.*¢ As for its purpose, | decided to set out and 
expose myself to the facts, an action | had already, here and 
there and in other times, initiated in the Alps.”*7 A spirit 
much different from that which others have attributed to 
him, as being sullen, deluded, despondent, and full of rancor, 
a psychology describing him, who knows if in good or bad 
faith, “an enemy of Heaven and Earth itself.” 


Now to summarize. What was the main purpose for which 
Julius Evola had been called to Vienna, and what was the 
objective that was later added to it, and when? Had it initially 
been from the Spann “circle” or instead from the secret 
services with whom he had been in contact for some time; 
namely, the SD, the specific domain of the SS from whose 
Office VII it was also engaged in Freemasonic studies? Based 
on what is known so far one can assume this to be the case. 
But when? 


Perhaps it was during the months he was in Rome, from 
August through September. After his crucial encounter in 
Verona there might have been a request by his friends at the 
League of Kronides whom he may have then visited to 
accept the assignment of examining the Freemasonic files 
and “to oversee the translation of some texts of an esoteric 
character.” Upon reaching Vienna he came into contact with 
a “different circle” so as to continue the work he had begun 
in Rome; namely, the cultural-intellectual surroundings of 
Prince Rohan with the aim of laying the foundations for a 
European Right after the war. Hence the image attributed to 
him a priori by eavesdropping and hostile sources of 
mistaken information vanishes into thin air. The material on 
which Evola was working had been taken by the SS from the 
Jews before they were sent to the “lagers.” It has been 
written that the philosopher was personally responsible for 
this during his Viennese sojourn, in which “he commanded a 
formation of Sturmtruppen,”*® or had even come there “to 
organize the extermination of the Jews!”*? It seems 
impossible, but such madness has also been said. 


According to H. T. Hansen (H. T. Hakl), with this “invaluable 
material difficult to have access to” it could be related, even 
if there is no certain evidence on the matter with what Ernst 
JUnger writes in his diaries in an annotation on April 11, 
1943, at least fifteen months before the probable arrival of 
Julius Evola in Vienna: “We had spoken of Washington Irving, 
of Eckermann, and of Prince Schwarzenbergon on whose 
advice there has been gathered in Vienna an immense 
amount of material, still not seen to or worked on concerning 
the secret European societies.”°° Maybe it had to do with 
material taken from the Parisian premises of the Rothschild 
Archive and the Alliance Israélite Universelle of which 
Giovanni Preziosi writes in the last lines of his memorial to 
Mussolini on January 31, 1944.°1 As has been previously 
mentioned, it isn’t understood precisely why Evola was sent 
to Vienna and not elsewhere; for example, to Karlsbad. 


EIGHT 


Urban Legends—Unsolved Mysteries 


Of the many “mysteries” of Evola’s Viennese sojourn there 

have been added more stories that are difficult to solve and 
are bordering on urban legends that over time and without 

evidence have been accepted. 


One of these mysteries is very singular and potentially 
important. Initially from German sources, a detail has been 
noted in a rarely published photograph—taken after the 
attempt on Hitler’s life on July 20, 1944. It stands out as 
valuable because usually the same two or three photos that 
were taken at the site of the explosion are the ones that are 
always made available to the public. In this obscure photo 
(see front cover of this edition) the Fuhrer is seen together 
with Mussolini, Goring, Bormann, Donitz, and other officials 
Standing in front of the Lagebrache, the reunion hall of the 
so-called Wolfsshanze, (the Wolf’s Lair), which was the 
headquarters in East Prussia near Rastenburg (present-day 
Ketryzn, Poland). Here, at 12:42 in the afternoon, a bomb, 
brought there by Count von Stauffenberg, had exploded. 
Hitler had his clothes torn to shreds and his arm was injured 
resulting in a loss of feeling and inability of motion. The Duce 
had arrived at 16:00 hours that very same day and was 
escorted to see the rooms devastated “by the blast.” In the 
abovementioned photo! one distinctly sees, half-hidden in 
the third row, behind Admiral Donitz, a tall man in civilian 
dress who has been recognized to be Julius Evola. 
Undoubtedly there is a certain similarity in the shape of the 
face, nose, hairstyle, and height, in comparison with the 
photo published in the daily newspaper Mitteldeutsche 
Nazional-Zeitung on February 18, 1941, of the famous 
image with the monocle present in a volume by L. F. Clauss 
and reproduced innumerable times.? Yet there is a problem. 
Could the philosopher have been there on June 20, 1944, so 
soon after his presumed arrival in Vienna? And what was he 
doing in a place where he had already been when he, along 
with others, welcomed Mussolini after his liberation from the 
Gran Sasso ten months earlier? In what capacity was he 
there? Had he perhaps accompanied the Duce to that 
gathering? For what motive? Did Mussolini’s train pass 


through Vienna? And how would all of this have been 
possible given that he was incognito, as a matter of fact 
under a false name, and therefore unknown to everyone? 
And why didn’t he write of this in his journalistic recollections 
or in Il cammino del cinabro as with many other unknown 
episodes, nevertheless significant since he was the 
protagonist of these events? Who prevented him from it? 
Was it by chance then a resemblance with some unknown 
Italian of importance or a German,‘ or was it really him? 
Were the images overlapped, superimposed, or by other 
technical photographic means manipulated? Questions, 
which for now are without a definitive and precise answer, 
even though it seems improbable if not impossible that in 
the third row of the photograph the profile of the figure 
might very well be that of Julius Evola. Even if so, just to 
suggest this has made imaginations run wild. 


But there are also those who insist that it might be Eugen 
Dollmann (1900-1985), who was perfectly fluent in Italian 
and knowledgeable about Italian culture. He was Hitler’s 
translator during his encounter with Mussolini and a major 
character in the years 1943-1944 in Rome before the arrival 
of the Allies. He was implicated in much intrigue and many 
secret negations. Doubtless he would have been in 
agreement with General Kesselring’s operation to facilitate 
the escape of the king and his family, with Badoglio and 
other generals toward Pescara and Ortona, keeping all of this 
from Hitler’s knowledge. He was then in the Italian Social 
Republic, in which he enacted his role as mediator between 
the Archbishop of Milan, Ildefonso Cardinal Schuster, and the 
Allies. In the postwar period he collaborated with the 
magazine II Borghese with both Leo Longanesi and Mario 
Tedeschi as well as publishing some books. Dollmann 
actually accompanied the Duce on his journey to 


Rastenburg, a fact he returns to several times in his 
autobiography. “Once Mussolini fell from power, | didn’t see 
any more of Himmler except once at Hitler’s headquarters on 
July 20, 1944.”5 Notwithstanding being there that fateful day, 
the man in the photo cannot possibly be him beyond a vague 
resemblance to Evola’s profile. Obviously, the reason for this 
Is decisive and trivial: Dollmann was a colonel in the SS, and 
all of the images of him during that time show him in a black 
uniform that he would have worn, above all, in his function 
as an Official interpreter between the Fuhrer and Mussolini. 
And the man behind Donitz is either in civilian clothes or in 
the uniform of an official of the Italian Social Republic as 
might be indicated by his trousers with breeches, which can 
be made out in the lower part of the figure. Dollmann never 
would’ve been allowed to dress this way. Moreover, one 
cannot help but notice how the color of the hair, the sharp 
face, and the pronounced nose are very different from how 
Dollmann appears in other photos that portray him during 
the war.® 


Other suppositions can be added. For example, one could 
think that the image might be Luigi Romersa, a war 
correspondent for the daily newspaper Corriere della Sera 
who accompanied Mussolini and his entourage to the Wolf’s 
Lair. Romersa was present at the meeting with Hitler that 
took place in the same location of the attempt on the 
Fuhrer’s life. Romersa, who describes these facts in the final 
volume of his memoires, was a journalist, yet he dressed ina 
military uniform with the Iron Cross he had won in North 
Africa.’ But even here the answer is negative, given that at 
the time Romersa’s appearance was entirely different, and 
there wasn’t the vaguest resemblance, other than the 
coincidence that | personally knew both him and Evola. Who 
then was this person in the photograph who could be 


permitted to partake in this restricted group? It still remains 
a mystery. An officer in the service of Mussolini? A liaison 
officer with the Germans? The fact is that even today no one 
really knows who made up the delegation that accompanied 
the Duce to Rastenburg on July 20, 1944. 


There are several other aspects to resolve during the 
thinker’s Viennese period. Where did he live? When exactly 
did the bombardment happen in which he was involved? In 
what hospital did he recover? What contacts did he have at 
that terrible juncture of his life? Some of these questions will 
not be easy to answer, while others unexpectedly have a 
certain resolution. 


The first question is in regard to where he lived, and 
therefore one must first clarify if Julius Evola had a fixed 
lodging in the Austrian capital or if it varied during the 
lengthy periods he resided there. Now on the basis of recent 
documents one can affirm with certainty that he didn’t have 
his own house but lived in several different ones. The 
publication of two letters he sent to the painter Filippo de 
Pisis in 1938 gives us the answer. In the first one, mailed 
from Rome on February 1, he wrote to the painter that for 
some time he had been in Paris so as to obtain information 
on where to stay in the French capital, having never been 
there, with the intention of “remaining there one or two 
months.” And he explained: “Usually in the other foreign 
cities in such cases | took on a small apartment or a good 
furnished room free for a month.”® On March 21 he again 
wrote, this time from Vienna on his return from Romania; the 
stationery had the heading of a Bucharest hotel. Evola had 
more news in respect to Parisian costs: “Here for a good 
private room with the use of bath and telephone | pay 3.40 


shillings a day, which is the equivalent of about 11 lire.”° The 
address written on the top of the missive is Wien (1), 
Wollzeile 25 (Ture 29), where Ture stands for “door,” which is 
the same as Saying “room.” This street in the center of the 
city is District 1. 


These are important letters because, among other things, 
they tell us precisely when Evola was in Bucharest, where he 
met with Corneliu Zelea Codreanu, and then of his arrival in 
Vienna toward the conclusion of the Anschluss, about which 
he wrote for Italian journals.?° As futile as it may seem, the 
private letters indirectly offer us answers. 


Hence the philosopher lodged in several different buildings 
nonetheless, always in a specific area of the Austrian capital. 


The Austrian researcher Martin Schwarz had hypothesized 
that the address for the years 1944-1945 might have been 
“Neuer Markt 3, Wien (1),” where Evola sojourned between 
December 1935 and April 1936, as is demonstrated by the 
dates of the two postcards and the unpublished letter posted 
to Massimo Scaligero on December 8, 1935, December 17, 
1935, February 6, 1936,11 and the two letters to the 
publisher Laterza on February 24, 1936, and April 7, 1936.72 
Neuer Markt is found right in the city center, and it is also in 
District 1, a short distance from the cathedral, the 
Stephankirche; furthermore, on the opposite side of the 
square in relation to the actual street number 3. The original 
building had been destroyed during the war and in its place 
is now a hotel. There is now the famous church of the 
Capuchins, Kapuzinerkirche, in whose crypt are laid to rest 


the remains of the kaiser and kaiseress of the House of 
Hapsburg. As a place rich with symbols, it is not by chance 
that Julius Evola had decided to find a dwelling place 
precisely there.}3 If the philosopher had worked in that 
edifice, the distance between Neuer Markt and the square 
(the Schwarzenbergplatz) where he was a victim of the 
explosion?‘ is approximately one kilometer, which under 
normal conditions Evola would have covered on foot in about 
fifteen minutes. The same goes for Wollzeile 25, which is 
found close to 800 meters from Neuer Markt and 1,200 
meters from the square, a distance he would have been able 
to walk in about twenty minutes. During an aerial incursion 
however, it isn’t possible to establish an exact time.... 


If Julius Evola had always found a place to reside in District 1, 
naturally he would be dealt a lethal blow having arrived in 
Vienna at the height of all-out war, with the city subjected to 
continuous bombardments. This would seem plausible 
considering his wellknown preferences, yet on this occasion 
of the “dance macabre” he would have also been able to 
stay in homes made available to him by many friends who 
lived there: for example, Raphael Spann or Walter Heinrich, 
both of whom, like Evola, were members of the League of 
Kronides. But this is still to be verified, and for now one must 
limit oneself to thinking that in general he lived in the central 
zone of Vienna. Moreover, the philosopher was incognito, 
and for the months he lived there he didn’t post any letters 
and especially not from his personal address. Thus it is best 
to not be too hopeful that someone might be discovered who 
could offer further documentation. That said, to get to the 
place where he had his appointment with destiny, while 
walking out in the open, it would not have taken an 
excessive amount of time, especially during an aerial 


incursion. Hence one must maintain that he lived in one of 
the streets nearby. 


Evola remembered that the bombardment took place shortly 
before the Soviet Russian occupation of the city.1°> He doesn’t 
state anything more for the simple reason that he had no 
way of knowing if the Allied arrival had been American or 
Soviet. The entrance of the Red Army into the Austrian 
Capital occurred on April 6; only after fierce fighting in the 
streets was the city entirely occupied. According to 
Christophe Boutin, “it was one of the fifty-three air raids 
during the first week of April that took the lives of more than 
10,000,?° which therefore cleared and led the way for the 
entrance of the Soviet troops.” But Schwarz believes it to be 
another date, the 12th of March:?” the seventh anniversary 
of the Anschluss, with very heavy bombardments, this time 
on the part of the non-Soviet Allied aviation during which 
previously the heart of Vienna was hit. While it isn’t known 
what fate befell the building at Wollzeile 25, apparently 
Neuer Markt 3 was a few blocks away from where the 
majority of the deaths occurred and where today a statue 
and a plaque can be found that speak of “victims of Nazism, 
in commemoration of the tragic event. 


” 


These are all interesting and logical hypotheses; yet they are 
mistaken. Finally we can know the exact date of the 
bombardment and Evola’s involvement from an Official 
document: a summary report written by Dr. Dussik of the 
Bad Ischl hospital, which was attached to the previously 
quoted letter that the philosopher sent to Walter Heinrich in 
1950. “Medical diagnosis 21/1/1945, the patient suffers from 
a contusio spinalis at the T6 and T7 level with total paralysis 
and a sensory nerve disorder of the D5 in the direction of the 


distal.”+® Now we not only know the precise day of the 
incident but also have the medical records that refer to what 
happened, putting an end to all the imaginative conclusions 
concerning the philosopher’s paralysis.*° 


And at last, together with the exact date, we can now know 
to whom the air strike should be attributed. To arrive at the 
historical foundation of the aerial bombings | turned to some 
friends who specialize in aeronautical and military history to 
get further confirmation of the date of January 21, 1945. It 
can now be ruled out, as has been previously assumed, that 
the bombardment had to do with a Soviet air strike, since the 
Soviet Union didn’t possess at that time strategic bombers 
that could have been used for warfare. Members of the Red 
Army who were encircling Vienna launched attacks with only 
large-caliber artillery. It was instead Allied air bombings 
carried out by the Americans. The operations in the north of 
Italy, Yugoslavia, and Austria were flown by the 15th Air 
Force, whose command base was in Apulia at Bari. In January 
1945 heavy aerial incursions were carried out on Vienna and 
the surrounding area: the first on the 15th by more than 400 
B-17 and B-24 bombers escorted by more than 270 P-38 and 
P-51 fighters who had also hit Treviso; and then on the 21st 
by 170 B-17 bombers of the 5th Bomb Wing, also stationed 
in Apulia, at Foggia, escorted by the P-51 of the 332 Gruppo 
Caccia.?° 


It was, therefore, really the end. What prospect did Destiny 
hold for Evola? On that occasion he decided to put himself to 
the test. He left the house: it was about two, and he had just 
finished eating. When he was in Schwarzenbergplatz?? a 
bomb dropped in the vicinity; the explosive repercussion 
threw him into a wooden stage that was in the middle of the 


Square.?? This probably saved him. He awoke in a hospital: 
the first thing he asked was what happened to his monocle 
He didn’t have any external lesions, wounds, or broken 
bones. However he was paralyzed in his lower limbs. He was 
operated on: a laminectomy was performed on him,?? but 
without any success. A permanent lesion to the spinal cord 
had paralyzed him from the first lumbar vertebra down. For 
this reason he was later recognized as a 100-percent war 
invalid, and as a consequence he received from the ONIG, 
Opera Nazionale Invalidi di Guerra, a small pension that 
permitted him to survive in periods of major economic 
difficulties. 


Why did Julius Evola decide to go out amid the bombs on 
that afternoon at the end of January, which appears to be an 
absurd and irresponsible act to any person in their right 
mind? In hindsight one can say that he paradoxically came to 
the right conclusion by proceeding into an uncertainty as 
opposed to the certainty that took place: if he had remained 
in his apartment in all likelihood it would have cost him his 
life. In fact, as was mentioned earlier, he affirmed that the 
documentation concerning the book on secret societies that 
he intended to write was lost in the same bombardment that 
caused the injury to his medulla: the other particular does 
not signify that the block of flats was completely destroyed 
or just partly so. As we have been informed by Schwarz, he 
states that this happened in March, placing the bombing in 
that month and connecting the destruction of the building 
with Evola’s injury, but now we know that everything must 
be moved back by two months to January. With the same 
result even if the edifice—whatever the case, known or 
unknown to us—could have been hit on both occasions. 


To answer the question as to why, one must attempt to enter 
into the mind of the philosopher and imagine the situation: a 
world was collapsing, and after this, then what? Evola was 
faced with the dilemma, upon his return to Rome from 
Rastenburg and the proclamation of the Italian Social 
Republic, that caused him to come to the conclusion: “To 
fight to the bitter end, in spite of everything with the hope of 
not surviving, or to constitute something that could exist 
after the war.”2° The dreadful World War was ending amid 
inconceivable material and spiritual ravages. Fascism and 
National Socialism were overwhelmed with blood; the Soviets 
had by now reached the gates of Vienna within a circle of fire 
and iron from which it was now impossible to escape. The 
only thing to do for a man who held specific beliefs and had 
possessed for sometime a vision of the world and a 
philosophy of life that would lead him to have “a hopeful 
remission to what is not merely a human desire that binds 
one to his own destiny.”2° Evola was therefore questioning 
Fate as he had done on other occasions: instead of staying at 
home or going to the air raid shelters, he chose to go out 
under the bombardment, thus seeking what the answer 
would be in view of his future. To survive, yet how and for 
what reason? To be swallowed up in the furnace of fire like so 
many Viennese, physically disintegrated, transforming into 
ashes and to vanish into the ultimate Nothing without 
leaving a trace of oneself other than one’s own writings? 


There are critics who have responded ever so superficially to 
this crucial question, putting doubt into any true 
understanding of his character: “It is probable that he 
wanted to end it all—for it was not the first time he thought 
about suicide—leaving Fate to determine everything,’’ free 
to conduct the orchestra of life and decide for him.” The 
statement about the intention to commit suicide has no basis 


except the reference made in a letter, twenty-three years 
earlier from Evola to the founder of Dada, Tristan Tzara. “Ina 
clownish manner—at the end of the First World War—Evola 
announced in a letter to Tristan Tzara an emotional reference 
point, his next suicide. .. . The accents contained in the 
missive sent to the exponent of Dadaism of the early 
twenties were quite clear: ‘I will very soon write a long letter 
with many funny things. Nonetheless, | inform you of my 
suicide, which will take place in two or three months.’”28 


The “accents” in this letter were not at all clear. If the 
adjective interpreted as “clownish,” was indeed the adjective 
“Dadaist,” one would have understood the context and 
intentions: the announcing of one’s own suicide was typical 
of the behavior and idioms of the Dadaists. Evola himself 
recalled that the extreme Dada gesture would have been 
exactly that of suicide, and it would suffice to read the 
various paradoxical utterances contained in the Calendar of 
the Great Roman Dada Season,?? written by Evola between 
May and June 1921, to discover again the style and spirit of 
the aforementioned letter to Tzara written in the first half of 
May 1921.3° 


The young Evola wrote to the father of Dadaism: “I inform 
you of my suicide, which will take place in two or three 
months.” This was in mid-May 1921, and the last extract of 
the intimate diary in the pages of Ur is on July 14, 1921.... 
The dates coincide perfectly. The young artist knew very well 
what he had written and what would have been the new 
initiatives that he would soon undertake, writing of this in a 
style he thought best suited to Tzara: obviously not being 
understood either then, as Bragaglia’s teasing gives 
testimony to, nor almost a century later by those who only 


Skim the surface of the truth. The metaphysical suicide and 
the passage from one life to another: from an essential and 
Spiritual perspective to another one thanks to the “forces of 
initiation,” is proved to be so by Alessio De Giglio and is not 
merely hypothetical by way of induction. 


This feeling of alienation to the world around him, the need 
to exit from it and not by the extreme action of physical 
suicide but with a new way of “being” (as described in 
various passages of II cammino del cinabro), had always 
been present in the philosopher and accompanied him 
throughout his entire existence so much so that in the most 
dramatic moment of his life, when he was hospitalized after 
the bombing, he wrote in an unpublished letter of 1946 to 
the wife of Othman Spann, Erika: 


You speak of boldness. .. . | don’t know if this word is really 
appropriate even with the intended meaning you wish to 
give to it. If you permit me, Madame Spann, | shall explain 
precisely what | mean as opposed to what you designate as 
boldness. Already at the age of twenty-two my most 
profound desire was to transfer myself, to go back home— 
understanding this in a specifically objective sense, the least 
pathetic possible. Nothing mystical, just a sentiment, similar 
to when you’ve had enough of a journey, traveling in a train 
together with persons with whom one really has little in 
common, and you just cannot wait to disembark. And since 
there were certain reasons that prevented me from taking 
this initiative, | would always challenge Destiny, so to speak. 
And from here originate my acts of folly on the glaciers and 
mountains: hence the principle of my not caring or having 
any concern about the aerial bombardments. And the same 
goes for when | was in Vienna when the situation had 


exacerbated to the point of severe danger. Tired and weary 
as | continued to work away on the typewriter and my books, 
with the realization, however, of being spiritually prepared. 
One time a bomb fell 150 meters from my apartment, 
another, 30. In the end | was caught by a carpet bombing in 
Schwarzenbergplatz.?? 


This all coincides with what is confirmed by Alessio De 
Giglio’s intuition. Evola was twenty-two years old in 1920, 
the crucial year 1921 was his “turning point,” and the 
paintings he conjured in words: “to go back home,” 
“traveling by train together with persons.” It cannot help but 
remind one of the opening of Il cammino del cinabro?? with 
the affirmation that he wanted to join an ideal army, which 
had passed him by, or the conclusion of Cavalcare la tigre: 
Orientamenti per un epoca della dissoluzione?? where he 
compares life to a train that travels by night. The philosopher 
had always truly attempted to put to the test his destiny, 
which, in the end, had finally caught up to him. 


Moreover, the announcement wasn’t directed only to the 
father of Dadaism but was, in a sense, public. All of artistic 
Rome was aware of it, as evidenced by a short article 
appearing at that time in the rubric | Misteri della Cabala 
(The Mysteries of the Kabbalah), probably due to the 
pungent pen of the director of Cronache di attualita 
(Chronicles of Actuality), Anton Giulio Bragaglia: 


On his own, Julius Evola, the Roman philosopher, declares to 
have renounced art to widen his knowledge in the most 
truculent philosophical speculations. Instead others swear 


that he has been studying intensely for an engineering 
degree. In fact he had promised me, the young lad did, he 
would by this time have killed himself. He let it be 
understood at that moment in time with a revolver. He only 
changed the way but he had kept his word. Bravo, Et Voila! 


But the announcement, in addition to being a typical Dada 
attitude, can also be understood, in my opinion, ina 
symbolic sense, as in reference to a “metaphysical suicide”: 
in a few months an Evola dies and a different one is born, the 
artistic season ends, and another appears. The meaning of 
the passage can be grasped in a subsequent letter to the 
founder of Dadaism, the one written toward the end of the 
same year, perhaps in November, wherein the young twenty- 
three-year-old Evola includes a drawing with a hyperbole 
that renders the understanding of where he wants to 
proceed further with this, indicating the starting point for a 
new life,?> specifying that you can put an end to your own 
life even with a “metaphysical suicide, which is to kill 
yourself not by external means but with an act of the will.’”3° 
And “Hyperbole, Hyperbole” are just the words with which he 
ends his La parole oscura du paysage interieure (The 
Obscure Speech of an Internal Landscape) published the 
year before. 


There is a big misunderstanding by Marco locona who did 
take into account the relationship between the thinker and 
the sense of Destiny that he possessed. The words of Doctor 
Procesi “he proceded to test himself” are clear. Procesi knew 
Evola very well and realized he was not a mere exegete of 
his writings. A serious scholar should have understood that 
there is no juvenile impulse to commit suicide, which is then 
waged to carry out a war at a mature age. 


This is the exact attitude that Julius Evola had in similar 
situations, in addition to his evocative figure, between 
esotericism and the warrior myth, which gave birth to many 
interpretations and rumors about his Viennese stay and the 
reasons for his infirmity: gossip and interpretations, which 
were seen as reality, by authoritative friends such as Mircea 
Eliade. An American student of the history of religions, John 
Patrick Deveny, told Jocelyn Godwin in 1991 a more heroic 
and positive version of what Giulio Salierno wrote: “Mircea 
Eliade said that Evola went to fight on the barricades against 
the Soviet Russian advance on Vienna and that he was 
wounded at the third chakra; and is this not of any 
significance?”?” For some, yet without bringing any concrete 
evidence of any kind, Evola had even enlisted or had been 
drafted in the Waffen SS in Vienna in 1940.?® Now other than 
the fact that the Waffen SS were a military combatant corp 
and not a police force, the information is absurd because the 
philosopher at that time was in Italy, at least until June 10, 
where he found himself in the unique situation of “non 
belligerence.” 


In fact, Julius Evola would have been the perfect one to “fight 
on the barricades” since he was a philosopher who did not 
disdain action. He writes in Il cammino del cinabro, “As for 
my personal state of equilibrium two different dispositions 
seem to characterize my nature,” being an impulse to action 
and an impulse to transcendence; he then clarifies: 


As is evident there was a certain antithesis between the two 
frames of body—mind and spirit. While in my youth the 
impulse to transcendence created a sense of detachment 


from and strangeness with reality, almost the desire for an 
evasion or liberation not exempt from mystical bewilderment 
and confusion, the disposition of kshatriya brought me to 
action, a totally liberated affirmation centered upon the ego. 
It may be that the reconciliation of the two tendencies has 
been the fundamental existential task of my life. To fulfill this 
and also to avoid a collapse it became possible for me at the 
moment | successfully achieved in assuming the one and the 
other impulse on a higher plane.?9 


Julius Evola did not disdain the confrontation with danger, 
which he had written about, giving as evidence his superior 
sixth-grade climbing of the Dolomites.*° This should be read 
in order to fully understand his character, ideas, and spirit 
and to know the reasons for what appears to be, on the 
surface, an irrational gesture. In fact he explains this 
profound impulse in one of his recollections during the 
postwar, previously quoted in part: “On this occasion | 
couldn’t help thinking how to be ever so high in the 
mountains might have been simply a question of destiny 
Perhaps this is one of the most profound aspects of the 
experience of high mountain climbing in the Alps: a kind of 
amor fati of uniting the exhilaration of the adventure and 
danger to a trusting remission, which is not merely human, 
linked to one’s destiny.”*? Words that alone would be enough 
to make the Evolian mentality understandable without too 
many psychoanalytical ponderings. 


An amor fati, “a challenging of one’s destiny,” is also given 
emphasis by a request Evola made to Roberto Farinacci, the 
politician who supported him in the moment of his greatest 
disgrace: the confrontation with the regime after the 
termination by the authorities of his magazine, La Torre, 


halfway through the 1930s. This action allowed him to write 
for the daily newspaper, which he had founded and directed, 
Il regime Fascista. But just what did the philosopher write to 
the Ras of Cremona a few days after the outbreak of the 
Second World War, September 10, 1939? “If the resolution of 
Italy’s Declaration of War should occur, my wish would be to 
immediately enter the campaign as a volunteer. But, on the 
other hand if it doesn’t come to anything, would it be 
possible through your good offices to have me assigned as a 
war correspondent within the theater of operations?”* 
Permission for both requests was denied because Julius Evola 
was not a member of the National Fascist Party!*3 


It should be added that this was Evola’s first attempt made 
toward the Fascist hierarch, as can be seen from two 
unpublished letters to Massimo Scaligero, one from Capri 
dated September 19, 1935, the other from Vienna on 
February 6, 1936. Evola had tried three years earlier, during 
the war in Ethiopia, from October 1935 to May 1936, to enlist 
in the military. In the first correspondence on the eve of the 
conflict he wrote: “To Farinacci | have conveyed, as | have to 
others, a request for a call to arms. But frankly I’d prefer a 
nice war with England rather than to end up with skirmishes 
with Negroes and other colonial insects.” Four months later 
he would add: “I will try to put in motion my connections to 
expedite a final answer to my question in regard to 
Abyssinia, already made months ago.”*4 Nothing came of it, 
evidently for the same reasons that nullified his application 
in 1939. 


This was Julius Evola, a man who faced danger of this sort, 
describing it with the following words, which recall the climb 


up the mountain Lyskamm, accomplished on August, 29, 
1930, with Eugenio David:*° 


We are in the midst of our heroic exploit. We forge onward. 
Useless is the rope, useless to think of taking reciprocal 
security measures; it is pointless to attempt any penetration 
whatsoever with the ice ax, not even along the mountain’s 
peak. The same goes for leaning against the mountain wall 
for support Useless, once again, to zigzag so one might 
reduce the gradient of the itinerary, which is actually 
hazardous to even think of doing Here there is no other 
choice but to drive straight upward as if one was alone and 
not in two, which would be even worse, because the one 
could drag the other without fail to a certain death.*° 


The possibility of his enrollment in whatever military unit is 
not just theoretical, to fight on the front lines isn’t even 
discussed or considered by various historians including 
Alexandra Laignel-Lavestine, Horst Junginger, and Michel 
Gardaz. Their assertions, whether true or false, which the 
aforementioned three quote from each other, reveal that 
their intentions are entirely negative. 


It is important to understand how the latter information 
Originated. What exactly might have been its primary source 
and its eventual growth? How was it strengthened to become 
an acquired truth in the so-called academic circles without 
the requirement of a thorough investigation or the necessary 
verifications so as to be accepted tout court at an 
international level? 


Apparently, the first to speak of Evola in this way had been 
the designated Franco-Romanian historical researcher, 
Alexandra Laignel-Lavestine. In the year 2002 she was 
publicly accused of plagiarism when she wrote in her book: 


Revelons enfin que ce’est par I’ intermédiaire de Mircea 
Eliade que son collégue en histoire des religions, Julius Evola, 
gui allait s’engager dans la Waffen SS de Vienne en 1940, 
peut rencontre Corneliu Zelea Codreanu a Bucarest, a la fin 
des années 1930. 


[Let us finally reveal that it was through the intermediary 
Mircea Eliade that his colleague in the history of religions, 
Julius Evola, was going to enlist in the Waffen SS in Vienna in 
1940, so he could meet Corneliu Zelea Codreanu in 
Bucharest at the end of the 1930s. ]*’” 


However the source of such claims isn’t given and hence 
from a scientific point of view is unacceptable. Apart from 
the fact that Evola actually met Codreanu in Bucharest in 
1938, it was not Eliade who was the go-between. The 
philosopher, in a private letter thirty-three years later, states 
exactly this, due to a mistaken recollection.*® The truth of the 
matter is that the Romanian could hardly be defined as a 
colleague in the history of religions, so it is important to 
understand the French allait s’engager and how it was used 
in the Italian. In the Italian translation of the book from the 
Original French the above sentence is rendered. 


Osserviamo infine che é grazie alla mediazione di Mircea 
Eliade che il suo collega in storia delle religioni, Fascista, 
Julius Evola, che stava per entrare nelle Waffen SS di Vienna 
nel 1940, poté incontrare C. Z. Codreanu a Bucarest alla fine 
degli anni trenta. 


[Last we observe that it was thanks to the mediation of 
Mircea Eliade that his colleague in the History of Religions, 
the Fascist, Julius Evola, who was about to enlist the Waffen 
SS in Vienna in 1940, met C. Z. Codreanu in Bucharest at the 
end of the thirties. ]*9 


Hence, s’engager is given the translation stava per entrare 
(was about to enlist). The French verb can have seven 
meanings, which in Italian can be translated as 


impegnarsi (to engage oneself) 


arruolarsi (to enlist) 


iscriversi (to enroll, to register) 


incominciare, iniziare (to begin, to start, to initiate into), this 
third and last refers only to the second Italian verb 


penetrare, entrare in una foresta (to penetrate, to enter a 
forest) 


inserirsi (to fit into, to connect a machine [in reference to 
mechanics ]) 


imbarcarsi, lanciarsi (to embark on a project, to throw 
oneself into something) 


In this case regarding the Waffen SS, id est military corps, 
the translation should only be: 


stava per arruolarsi (he was going to enlist) 


stava arruolandosi (he was enlisting) 


si accingeva ad arruolarsi (he was preparing, he was taking 
steps to join) 


Therefore stava per entrare (he was about to enlist) is a little 
ambiguous. At the same time there’s no evidence the 
philosopher ever had anything to do with this fighting unit. 
Also one should take into consideration that if one si arruola 
(enlists) or entra (enters, goes into, joins) a military 
detachment or unit, one cannot live and remain outside of 
such an organization, but is required to fully partake in it, 
wearing the appropriate uniform as did the various national 
divisions of the Waffen SS: Belgium, French, Norwegian, 
Spanish, and so forth, and eventually after September 8, 
1943, the Italian, departing to fight on the several fronts. 
There wasn’t ever a virtual enlistment. Therefore all of this 
has to do with either information extrapolated in bad faith 
from hearsay and rumors, or from an honest mistake where 
instead of “Waffen SS” it should have simply read “SS.” 
Making reference this way to all instead of to only one 
department, namely the Intelligence Service, 
Sicherheitsdienst, which Evola actually associated with, has 
been amply covered in chapter 5. In this case the sentence 
by Laignel-Lavestine should be understood stava per 
impegnarsi (he was going to engage with) the SD—which 
really took place—but well before 1940. Yet it is still not clear 
how and from where this story sprang, which focuses on that 
very year of 1940 and Evola’s Viennese period. 


In blindly taking the lead from this error, the confusion 
between the Schutzstaffel—Sicherheitsdienst, SS-SD, and the 
military fighting units of the Waffen SS, which many have 
done and no one has cared to verify, other academic 
quotations are derived, transforming them into urban 
legends without being able to understand how this could 
logically happen. 


In 2008 Horst Junginger, the historical researcher of religions 
in a number of German universities, edited a collective 
volume of miscellaneous historical complaints, described as 
The Study of Religion under the Impact of Fascism, in which 
he published his essay under a title that encompasses his 
whole program, “From Buddha to Adolf Hitler.” The main 
protagonist is Walther Wust, president of the Ahnenerbe from 
1937, and wherein he speaks extensively of Julius Evola. It is 
a well-documented study based on German and Italian 
sources but is not scientifically objective and ergo not devoid 
of flaws and misinterpretations and is indeed most certainly 
full of prejudices. 


Here one reads (from page 134-135): 


An undated and unsigned statement to be found in the same 
file after the aforementioned letters—evidently originating 
from the secret service—informs us that Evola’s research 
work on Freemasonry required not only normal sources but 
also the use of confidential material confiscated by the 
German Reich. His aim to write an anti-Freemason book 
noticeably coincided with the new readiness of Six and the 
SD to accept Evola as an informant and co-worker. Instead of 
becoming an organic intellectual of the SS warrior caste, 
Evola ended as one of the great many subaltern 
collaborators. 


Junginger, quoting without any concern for exactness, cites 
from an anonymous undated document, citing phrases in 
quotation marks, obviously referring directly to the 
relationship between the Italian scholar and Office VII of the 


SD, beginning in September of 1939 by Professor Six—an 
Office that had a section VII b.1—which dealt specifically with 
Freemasonry. As one can well see it’s not about the military 
corps of the Waffen SS, nor is any exact date indicated or 
cited, much less that of 1940. It also generically refers to an 
Evolian text without giving its title, without any reference to 
Vienna, saying only that it would have been anti-Freemason 
according to the directives of Six. 


Notwithstanding this, Michel Gardaz, associate professor of 
the history of religions at the University of Ottawa, in the 
following essay from the journal Numen, dedicated to Eliade, 
writes that among other things in relation to Julius Evola: 


En outre, le cas de Julius Evola mérite aussi d’ étre 
brévement évoque. || s’ était engage dans la Waffen SS de 
Vienne en 1940 et fut gravement blessé durant un 
bombardement en 1945. (Junginger 2008: 135; Laignel- 
Lavestine: 193) 


[In addition, the case of Julius Evola is also worth mentioning 
briefly. He had joined the Vienna Waffen SS in 1940 and was 
seriously injured during a bombardment in 1945.] 


The reference to support such an assertion are Junginger’s, 
which isn’t entirely quoted, neither is it from page 135 nor 
elsewhere but is quoted verbatim from Laignel-Lavestine. 
Perhaps Gardaz has misunderstood the “SS warrior caste” 
expression used by the German researcher; yet if this is 


indeed the case, it would be an unacceptable error for a 
university professor. 


Two other citations are necessary since they also contribute 
on an international and para-academic level in reinforcing 
false rumors. The first is taken from a mastodontic volume, 
which devotes a long, notalways-correct chapter to Julius 
Evola, pertaining to deductions about and information from 
his works. In this text it specifically states: 


When Fascism finally fell in Italy the baron fled and sought 
shelter in Vienna, and there he worked in the archives for 
Storia segreta delle societa segrete. Years later he would be 
extremely reticent about this project, although only positive 
memories of this experience remained with him. Because he 
actually collaborated on this assignment within the restricted 
circle of the SS in particular, he had helped in facilitating the 
recruitment of volunteers for the pan-European Waffen SS,°° 
aside from the fact that Evola traveled to Vienna after the 
fall of Fascism on July 25, 1943, at least a year later. The 
source about his role in the “recruitment of European 
volunteers for the SS” could be a fanciful imaginative 
extrapolation and a mixture of what has been said of Mircea 
Eliade, quoted by Joscelyn Godwin in 1996 and Laignel- 
Lavestine in her 2002 book.>! The origin of the fact that 
Evola worked on the Freemasonic archives in “a restricted 
circle of the SS” is found in the aforesaid sentence by H. T. 
Hansen but is poorly understood because the Austrian 
scholar states only that the assignment was entrusted to 
Evola by einzeiner Kreise der SS (a circle within the SS); 
namely, the SD Amt VII B.1.°2 


This matter was taken up by an English historian (not of 
religions), Mark J. Sedgwick, who has contributed a rather 
superficial, somewhat rambuncious work to the study of 
international traditionalism, generally not based on the 
reading of the original texts and therefore full of equivocal 
approximations and errors. But none of this is of any concern 
except for this era of Evola’s life under examination. And of 
this Sedgwick writes: “The year 1945 found him in Vienna, 
where he had been helping the SS recruit international 
volunteers.”°? He doesn’t indicate the source, but it is 
evident that he copied from Trimond/Rottgen almost to the 
letter. 


As has been noted, by quoting from each other without any 
verification of the original source, some academics and para- 
academics of a certain tendency end up constructing and 
establishing their pseudotruth. In conclusion, Julius Evola 
never did what has been attributed to him according to the 
rumors. Even if he had been able to do so, he could never 
have consented nor allowed himself to believe in such a 
manner because it was against his spiritual disposition. 


Finally, in returning to the initial discussion, the reference to 
Mircea Eliade is anything but casual in the sentence quoted 
by Godwin: “at the third chakra.” The Romanian historian of 
religions was certainly braver in his private life than in 
public. He knew very well what he had said, not only 
because of his specialization but also because he knew Evola 
in the 1930s and 1950s, having read and appreciated some 
of his works and having had a number of contacts with him 
by correspondence.°*4 It is the Manipura-chakra, which is 
located precisely in the lumbar region at the navel, and it’s 
related to 


the expansive force of physical matter; 


with tanmatra, color and shape, and with the corresponding 
sensory organ; 


with the organ for defecation; 


with the assimilative function, in particular, the digestive 
system of the life force; and 


with the fleshy parts of the organism [.... ] 


In correspondence with the emotions and feelings are 
wrath/krodha, fear, hubris, and pride, stupefaction, violence. 
This chakra is also linked to what the common man 
manifests as hunger.°> 


* OK OK 


It is a fact that Evola’s infirmity and what caused it has 
always been a source for suppositions, hypotheses, rumors 
in good or bad faith, benevolent or malevolent gossip, and 
sometimes crass derision from those who profess to be 
devoted, practicing Christians, or those from a literary 
background and profound culture. Concerning the latter, the 
previously quoted Medical Report shall be examined in detail 
to give both a complete panorama on this aspect of Julius 
Evola’s life and as documentation on how the personality of 
the philosopher has influenced the imagination of writers, 
including novelists. 


The Hypothesis of Rectified 
Freemasonic Rites 


Evola himself would be the first to have an ironic sense of 
humor about whomever had claimed, as he had been told in 
private by many others, that his infirmity was due to a black 


magic or sexual magic rite that ended badly. In regard to 
this, he wrote: 


There was someone who had started the rumor that the 
incident that befell me would have been the consequence of 
who knows what Promethean endeavor of mine. Naturally, 
this is pure fantasy. In that period | had stopped all activities 
that concerned the extra sensorial.? 


According to Giorgio Galli, “The consequences of a 
bombardment and the aristocratic refusal to take refuge in 
an air raid shelter are, so to speak, the official version. Or 
according to stories extremely difficult to verify, the failure of 
a theurgic operation. This episode is crucial for defining the 
esoteric Evolian character: Is it just one of cultural interest or 
a path to an initiation involving the most audacious 
experimentations?”2 


Promethean endeavor, audacious experimentations, theurgic 
operation. It is evident that these were the terms that sought 
to go beyond the explanation of the facts narrated by their 
protagonist, which was considered to be far too “normal,” as 
well as the exceptional nature of the decision, which turned 
out the way it did. Keep in mind that the interest Evola had 
in the esoteric field of study was not only for cultural reasons 
but also for the operative techniques required to achieve a 
specific end and hence to produce the intended effect, as he 
himself admits was his purpose. As he states: “In that period 
| had stopped all activities .. .” to which the Ur Group also 
bears witness. And so once the cause of the philosopher’s 
“mysterious” paralysis was resolved, Giorgio Galli’s belief 


that it was just a matter of one case excluding the other 
hasn’t any value whatsoever. One just has to think of 
Francesco Waldner’s more-than-interesting observations. 


We know this was exactly the truth, thanks to the medical 
document cited in the previous chapter, which was unknown 
until now. The only assurance before this was from the 
statements made by Evola himself. Therefore anything 
assumed—in good or bad faith—allowed the imagination to 
take flight from what was known about his character, in 
some cases, especially recent ones, to return to a visceral 
theological hatred, which had nothing to do with religious 
concerns and was manipulated to cover dishonest and 
immoral attacks. Such attacks are most certainly not worth 
mentioning since what they represent is proved wrong in the 
Medical Report and puts an end to any further questions. Yet 
there are questions that are of a more serious nature that 
should be examined more precisely because they do show 
an understanding of the fascination that Evola’s character 
conveyed, almost transforming into a legend. Moreover, it is 
a matter of fiction where anything is possible within certain 
limits, and in fact Julius Evola is one of the most interesting 
cultural figures of the twentieth century who has become, 
either directly or indirectly, the protagonist of many novels 
and short stories. 


We shall focus on two authors, neither incompetent nor 
minor, who have placed at the center of their novels a main 
character who impressively resembles the traditional thinker. 
These authors attempt to give an interpretation to the cause 
of the infirmity that befell Evola, obviously without using his 
real name. 


The first novel was written by Paolo M. Virio, the artistic 
name of Paolo Marchetti (1910-1969). He was the brother-in- 
law of Massimo Scaligero and an important Christian 
esoterist, in whom even Frithjof Schuon had an interest. 
Schuon even sent a student of his to Italy to make contact 
with Virio. In 1955, Virio published his novel Il segreto del 
Graal in which one encounters Lintward, the leader of a 
brotherhood of knights. Lintward is austere, dignified, and 
rich in spirituality but is immobilized because of his misuse 
of an enigmatic substance ingested by him to facilitate his 
own Spiritual asceticism. This substance produced harmful 
effects, causing the ascetic to be trapped in an inversion of 
the ritual in which a “malevolent repercussive force” 
provoked an irreparable spinal lesion: 


Lintward is a man of great value; | mean in the spiritual 
sense of initiation. He has a profound mastery of himself. He 
is always attentive and seems to radiate light and warmth. 
His mere presence is enough sometimes to instill or restore a 
feeling of confidence and strength in one. His esoteric 
knowledge is profound and vast. ... In him you shall find a 
safe guide for your future experiences. ... Lintward, despite 
his age is a vigorous man and full of vitality, cannot 
physically move because years ago his legs were paralyzed 
during a heroic battle. 


Virio had presented his text to Evola, who at this time was 
still a consultant for Bocca di Milano. But the publisher 
rejected it for the simple reason that the novel dealt with the 
Same subject matter and had a similar title that might have 
harmed the launch of Evola’s II mistero del Graal, which was 


to be published as a second edition at that same time. 
Nevertheless, the Milanese publisher went bankrupt 
following the publication of the three-volume Introduzione di 
magia come scienza dell’lo in 1955 and 1956, resulting in 
Evola’s work not being published until seven years after 
Virio’s book. Evola, in having read Virio’s novel and 
recognizing himself as the character of Lintward, didn’t 
welcome this mythologization of his personal story, even if 
the protagonist was described in a positive manner. 


The other novel is Diciannove rose by Mircea Eliade, 
published in France four years after Evola’s passing in 1978 
and eventually in Italy in 1984. Here, too, we have an 
extraordinary character, leronim Thanase, who is surrounded 
by young disciples and is paralyzed in his legs. He attributes 
the cause of his injury to spiritual “endeavors” that went 
wrong, reciting, in an Evolian manner, the familiar words: 
“It’s my fault. | made a mistake somewhere; somewhere, | 
don’t know where, in a role that | had haphazardly played 
within a mistaken staging of its dramatization, | do not know. 

. .”4 Words that are clearly the narrative paraphrase written 
by Evola when he took into consideration and gave an 
account of what happened to him in Vienna in Il cammino del 
cinabro,° a book that Eliade knew well since its author had 
sent him a copy as a gift, and which was most likely the 
reason for the break in their correspondence from that 
moment onward.® 


It is also necessary to make reference to another novel by 
the Romanian author that is a most bewildering coincidence 
if not a real prophecy. Upon his return from his stay in India 
in 1931, Mircea Eliade would write some novels and short 
stories within that setting with its appropriate allusions; 


among this literary output is Il Segreto del Dottor 
Honigberger,’ published in 1940. The protagonist was a 
Saxon physician in the 1800s who had really existed. It first 
appeared in two parts in a magazine and a few months later, 
Slightly but significantly expanded, in the form of a book 
accompanied by Notti a Serampore. The author makes 
reference to an inexperienced disciple who has remained 
paralyzed for having not known to thoroughly master the 
knowledge of his own discoveries on the spiritual plane when 
seeking to perfect a “yoga initiation.” The stupefying fact is 
that the name of this tragic character is J. E.! The young 
Mircea Eliade had known Julius Evola in Rome during his 
travels to Italy in the years 1927 to 1928, which was at the 
time of the Ur Group, and maintained a correspondence with 
him when he was in India.® Is it perhaps possible that he just 
might have named the unfortunate spiritual researcher with 
the abbreviation J. E., since he was impressed by his 
personality and by his “occult” interests? Whatever it might 
be, the paralysis is described five years before the 
bombardment of Vienna, and the antecedents ascribed to it 
are the very rumors that surrounded Evola once he returned 
to Italy in 1951. Eliade probably had only learned of it on the 
occasion of another journey to the Italian Peninsula, where in 
1952 he had another encounter with Evola. Or perhaps even 
after having only read II cammino del cinabro. Hence he 
consciously and deliberately made use of this for Diciannove 
rose. But to write of it before it had ever occurred in 1940... 


So the stunning aspect in these novels is that both the 
authors, Paolo Virio and Mircea Eliade, knew what they were 
talking about. Both could boast of having sufficient 
experiences with initiatic methodologies, and both had long- 
lasting personal friendships with Julius Evola.? All in all two 
figures of a high cultural standing, greater than average 


intellectual capacity, and spiritual depth who were also 
struck by Evola’s personality. Had they deemed as 
insufficient the explanation of the bombing, considering it to 
be too prosaic, too banal for someone like him? And so they 
dreamed up in an equally effective and powerful evocation 
to describe the protagonist in their works. 


Thinking that something psychic, occult, and esoteric was 
the origin of Evola’s impairment, René Guénon wrote of this 
not in a fictional literary text but in some of his 
correspondence with Julius Evola. These letters have 
fortuitously come down to us. The philosopher wrote to him 
at the end of 1946 from Bad Ischl, but he never received the 
first reply from Guénon. The second reply on December 30, 
1947, did reach him. On February 28, 1948, the French 
thinker wrote: 


According to what you tell me, it would seem that what really 
prevents you from recovering is more of a psychic nature 
than physical; if this is so the only solution without a doubt 
would be to provoke a contrary reaction that comes forth 
from your own self... . Besides, it isn’t at all impossible that 
something might have taken advantage of the opportunity 
provided by this lesion to act against you; but it’s not at all 
clear by whom and why this may have occurred.?° 


Having given an example of what had befallen him in 1939, 
after he had been paralyzed for six months due to the “evil 
influence” from a person who was later expelled from Egypt, 
thereby ending his paralysis, Guénon concludes: “I convey 


this to you because by reflecting upon it you may see if 
something similar could not have been around you.”?? 


We do not have in our possession Evola’s reply, but he 
himself would sum it up in Il cammino del cinabro: “1 
explained to Guénon that nothing of the sort could be of 
value for my case and that, on the other hand, he would 
have had to come up with a most potent spell to cast 
because it would have had to determine a whole set of 
objective circumstances: the air strike, the moment, and the 
point of the bomb release, and so on.”? 


The French thinker substantiated his hypothesis in an 
unpublished letter to Guido De Giorgio dated “Cairo, 8th of 
March, 1948,” which is ten days after his above-quoted 
missive to Evola, yet we do not know if in the meantime the 
denial and refusal to believe him had come into his hands 
from his Italian correspondent, which has been abstracted 
from II cammino del cinabro. In any event, he wrote: 


J’al recu encore une autre lettre d’Evola, qui dit avoir I’ 
intention de rentrer assez prochainement en Italie, bien que 
son état reste a peu pres le méme et gu’ i! soit toujours 
incapable de marcher. Ce qui est singulier, c’est gu’ i! 
semblerait que ce gui l’empéche de se rétablir soit d’une 
nature plus psychique que physique, car il n’a aucune /ésion; 
il €prouve une sorte d’ impossibilité de réagir, comme si la 
volonté surtout était atteinte; gui sait quel lien cela peut 
avoir avec ses anciennes prétentions magiques?—C’est lui- 
méme qui, dans sa premiere lettre, m’a dit qu’ il fallait lui 
écrire a son vrai nom, Carlo de Bracorens, son pseudonyme 


d’ écrivain n’ étant pas connu Ia ou il est; que peut bien 
signifier cette histoire? C’est d’autant plus invraisemblable 
gue son frere, gui est ingénieur a Rome, porte aussi le nom 
d’Evola. 


[1 received yet another letter from Evola in which he writes 
that he intends soon enough to return to Italy, although his 
condition remains about the same, and he is still unable to 
walk. What is especial is that it seems that what prevents 
him from walking is more of a psychical than physical nature; 
while he hasn’t any lesion, he feels it is impossible to react, 
as if it were specifically the will that had been affected. Who 
knows what connection there may be to ancient magical 
pretensions? It was he himself in his first letter who informed 
me it was necessary to write to him under his real name, 
Carol de Bracorens, not being known where he is by his 
pseudonym as a writer. What can this truly signify? It is all 
the more improbable that his brother, who is an engineer in 
Rome, is also called Evola.]?? 


Evola would leave for Italy five months later in August. 
Moreover, when Guénon writes aucune lésion it should be 
understood as “no external injury or lesion” as indeed had 
been the case since the physical damage was only internal 
as he himself knew only so well and is proved by the Medical 
Report of Dr. Dussik. Concerning the reference made to Carlo 
de Bracorens as his “real name,” under which to address all 
correspondence, care of the hospital, the publishing house 
had done this with the previously cited letters of 1947 to 
1948. The French metaphysician couldn’t have known what 
the political precautions were that induced his correspondent 
to use this stratagem, misunderstanding the truth that 
“Julius Evola” was instead a “pseudonym.” 


Someone who has made the effort with a more complex 
analysis and in his own “rational” and “unromantic” way is 
the grand master of the Regular Grand Lodge of Italy, Fabio 
Venzi, in his book Julius Evola e la Libera Muratoria. Venzi 
puts together a series of different sources of information, 
which have been scattered over time, to substantiate the 
thesis in his essay: the philosopher didn’t limit himself in 
Vienna to studying the Freemasonic material amassed there 
by the Germans and made available to him. Evola confirmed 
this in his autobiography and in the quoted letter to Nouvelle 
Ecole that evidently Venzi didn’t know of.14 But as Giorgio 
Galli had written, Evola attempted an authentic and veritable 
theurgic operation to restore the rituals present in the 
documents to their original spiritual significance, corrupted 
later in history by Freemasonry itself. Yet the failure of this 
esoteric action is what caused his well-known physical 
impairment. “Ergo, was it not the audacious and dangerous 
ceremonial theurgic act, the one that Evola, connoisseur of 
the ‘method,’ conducted in Vienna in the modification 
operation for the spurious rituals in his possession that was 
detrimental? It would seem so!”+> Well, to the many rumors 
that circulated, from half the mouths of those who spoke of 
this, they were now blessed with a different and new dignity. 


Venzi arrives at this conclusion, departing from his 
presupposed a priori, by assembling and commenting on the 
information contained in very different sources: from the 
replies that René Guénon gave in 1948-1949 to the letters 
that Evola wrote to him about the accident; from La 
tradizione ermetica nei suoi simboli, nella sua dottrina e 
nella sua “Arte Regia” of 1931 and the review that Guénon 
gave of it in that same year; from a text written by “Avro,” 


who for Venzi is without a doubt Evola,?® concerning the 
“Vivificazione dei segni e delle prese”?” in Introduzione alla 
magia come scienza dell’lo?® to Pratica operativa della antica 
Massoneria Turca, published in 1924 by Rudolf von 
Sebottendorf;?? and from parts of an interview that Evola 
conceded to yours truly and to Sebastiano Fusco in 
December of 1973 and posthumously published.?° 


The problem is that these conclusions are only a series of 
deductions, which even if consistent, cannot be confirmed 
because the unequivocal proof is missing: Evola’s letters to 
Guénon. It is unknown if they will ever be found or publicly 
released. One hopes that after more than seventy years the 
heirs of the French thinker have preserved them in their 
relative’s archive in Cairo. Therefore, simple deductions that 
are without any concrete value, but are not absurd, are 
somewhat like other deductions in this book whose logical 
limitations are easily recognizable. The only actual and 
important clues that underscore tangible evidence are two 
sentences by Guénon: the first in his response on June 24, 
1948: “I have no idea if the story of the rituals you have 
spoken of might have had something to do with what 
happened to you”;?1 the second is his reply on April 18, 
1948: “If you make of Freemasonry or rather its origin, to be 
similar to an idea that you had expressed to me, | ask 
myself, with concern to what you had indicated some time 
ago, how and at what point could you have arrived at being 
determined to carry out a work upon its rituals with the aim 
of eliminating from them the anti-traditional elements that 
had been introduced?”?? These two quotations are no less 
than powerful evocative references, which really give us 
something to contemplate. The real problem though is on 
what true plane is this to be understood, how and in what 
way would Evola have operated for “eliminating from them 


the anti-traditional elements” that were present in the rituals 
and of which he explicitly mentions in Il cammino del cinabro 
when he speaks of an “internal involutive transformation”; a 
Subject we shall return to. 


These aren’t exact and concrete “evidence” but rather only 
clues to a Suggestive and not entirely far-fetched hypothesis. 
But whatever Venzi believes to have found in them, albeit on 
the contrary, he falls into a whole series of obvious 
bibliographic errors that invalidate his overall reasoning. In 
fact, after the war, following the accident that had a baneful 
effect on him due to the “magical” causes just mentioned, 
Evola was of the opinion that he would try to remove this 
aspect of his activity. Venzi writes with a clear, determined 
precision. “It is my belief that, after 1945, Evola began a kind 
of clearing and elimination of what had been his esoteric 
experiences and magical interests in the belief that by 
presenting himself as a philosopher tout court it probably 
would have facilitated his acceptance by the official culture.” 
He then follows this a few lines later by stating, “My firm 
belief is that Evola deliberately misdirected those who asked 
for a clarification as to what precisely happened, hence 
concealing that the true operation was for a rectification of 
rituals in his possession.23 A project was launched with the 
republication of Teoria dell’ individuo assoluto?* in 1949 that 
might be able to explain the Viennese episode by presenting 
it decisively in a ‘politically correct’ manner.”2° In other 
words, he would have officially accredited the thesis of the 
bombardment so as to conceal his magical interests after the 
war, even if it does not seem to be logical in the direct 
connection between this most complicated philosophical 
work and the “politically correct” endorsement of the 
incident. If anything, Venzi’s bibliographic reference should 


have been to II cammino del cinabro of 1963, where the 
question is explicitly discussed. 


Because that one hypothesis would not willingly exclude the 
other, “theurgic modification operation of spurious 
Freemasonic rituals in his possession without any success, 
and involvement in the American bombardment of Vienna 
whose result is known,” causes Venzi’s explanation to 
collapse, ultimately contributing nothing of true value—as 
was made obvious—because of mere bibliographic reasons 
that undermine a logical-deductive construction: the facts 
prove that it is absolutely not true that Julius Evola after 
1945 planned a “clearing and elimination of what had been 
his esoteric experiences and ‘magical’ interests.” So much so 
that 


what Venzi writes is inexact, that in 1949 the philosopher 
republished Teoria dell’ individuo assoluto, which compared 
the new edition after the war to the first of 1927, which 
actually took place in 1973, one year before his death; and 


after the war, when he was in the hospital in Vienna, he 
resumed his contacts with the publishing houses, Bocca di 
Milano and Laterza, republishing with the latter in 1948 La 
tradizione ermetica nei suoi simboli, nella sua dottrina e 
nella sua “Arte Regia,” in 1949 Maschera e volto dello 
spiritualismo contemporaneo: Analisi critica delle principal 
correnti moderne verso I] “Sovrasensibile,” and with the 
former, also in 1949, Lo yoga della potenza: Saggio sul 
tantra, in 1951 Rivolta contro il mondo moderno, and from 


1955 to 1956 the three-volume work, Introduzione alla magia 
come scienza dell’lo, which contains both the adaptation of 
the articles from the magazines Ur and Krur from 1927 to 
1929 and the addition of new ones: a literary metaphysical 
work he had started in 1943 in Rome and continued to work 
on in Vienna before and after the accident. 


In conclusion, by just observing the titles of his books and 
dates of publication, it would seem that Evola had not 
attempted to hide and erase from memory his esoteric- 
magical interests upon his return to Italy! His esoteric and 
meta-political interests in his articles, new books, and the 
reprinting of his former works went hand in hand until his 
death in 1974. If there was an issue that Evola did not think 
was appropriate to resume and continue to have an interest 
in after 1945 it was the subject of race. But that had nothing 
to do with an afterthought, conversion, repentance, or a fear 
of a possible vendetta against him since he never committed 
or was guilty of racial crimes, as he wrote in 1959,7° even 
before he had published his autobiography, Il cammino del 
cinabro, where he makes the identical assertions. Apparently 
Venzi knew nothing about this or thought it wasn’t important 
to point it out. Hence, in closing, Julius Evola didn’t do a 
thing to hide his own esoteric interests after 1945 by giving a 
politically correct version of the Viennese accident. 


Finally, there is another fundamental problem. Venzi refers to 
an article by Avro on the Vivificazione dei segni e delle 
“orese” demonstrating that Evola was aware of the 
possibility of “operating” on Freemasonic rituals, even 
though it is true that Evola knew quite well what could be 
accomplished with the rituals in his possession, and thus “to 


attract specific occult influences into the body so one may 
determine an initiatory awakening.”?” But strangely enough, 
Venzi does not provide its date of publication: so what 
happens is that the reader understands this to be from the 
epoch of the Ur Group, from 1927 to 1929, and concludes 
from this description that a Freemasonic “operative” was 
known and therefore applied by Evola in 1944 in Vienna. But 
in fact this text had never been published in the pages of Ur 
and Krur.2® It was published only after the war in the Bocca di 
Milano edition of 1955 and then in the next edition of 1971 of 
Edizioni Mediterranee. This particular detail perhaps explains 
why, on the one hand, the grand master is so sure that 
“Avro” was Evola and, on the other hand, why he may not 
indicate in his book its publisher and the date of the texts. In 
doing so he would have called into question an important 
part of his “evidence” in favor of his thesis on the Evolian 
theurgic operation. However, it would be considered ex post 
facto even if the exact year of the drafting of this text is not 
known. 


With regard to the hypotheses, with which the grand master 
ends his book, we cannot say anything more except that 
these are only, at the most, conjectures by way of illogical 
and incomplete deductions. They are perhaps, at times, 
plausible yet with no solid ground on which to stand. Did 
Evola intend to use Freemasonic rituals, esoterically purified 
and rectified by him of anti-traditional influences, as the 
foundation of an order to be implemented after the war? 


This is not the place to try to find the correct and thorough 
answer to this question, but it can be said that the idea of an 
order and not that of a party was certainly in the general 
vision of the philosopher since the days of Fascism.?° As we 


Saw earlier, when he was in “Rome Open City,” he did work 
to create something that would continue a traditional post- 
Fascist idea in connection with personalities such as Carlo 
Costamagna and Balbino Giuliano, but this certainly did not 
present anything but a “movement.” In short, it was his firm 
belief, which he expressed in many articles, that there was a 
necessity for an intellectual and spiritual elite as a basis for 
any political initiative. 


René Guénon, in the second part of his letter of 1949, refers 
to the “intention to carry out a work on rituals aimed at 
eliminating the subversive anti-traditional elements.” Venzi, 
relying on this statement by the French metaphysician, 
speaks of a “modification of the rituals in his possession” and 
that “the real operation was a ‘rectification’ of the rituals.” 
With the knowledge we possess today we can state 
undoubtedly that Evola was entrusted with this task, 
especially after a recent private document emerged with a 
direct testimony, the truthfulness of which cannot be 
questioned. This document reports his exact words, which go 
beyond those used in the commentary sent to the previously 
mentioned Nouvelle Ecole: “to study Freemasonic rituals... 
and to oversee the translation of some texts of an esoteric 
nature.” 


In a letter written a year after the death of the philosopher, 
Vittorio Duchemin tells of a visit to Evola four months before 
his death: “On February 22 of last year, | went to visit with 
Julius Evola, accompanied by a friend from Turin. It was a 
very interesting meeting. We stayed with him from 5:00 to 
7:30 in the afternoon.” The bed-ridden philosopher received 
them, and they discussed various topics and persons. 
Duchemin recalls: “He also told us that the assignment 


entrusted to him by the SS at the end of the war and 
interrupted by his famous accident concerned a purification 
work and ‘return to the origin’ of the Freemasonic rituals 
found during the war by the German troops in various 
European countries, adding that he did not know why the SS 
had an interest in this.”3° 


Thus we have moved from the simple study of Freemasonic 
rituals, aS written in the French magazine in 1972, to a work 
of purification and return to origin. There is a big difference 
between the thought and action involved: from simplicity to 
complexity, and with this particular deduction, Fabio Venzi is 
therefore correct. But how was a similar “rectification” work 
to take place? The grand master, like Galli before him, thinks 
of a theurgical operation acting on the subtle plane, thanks 
to forces passing from the operator to the esoteric substance 
of the document. Notwithstanding, this operation was 
beyond the possibilities of any success, and it went terribly 
wrong. The outcome of this task was the cause of the 
paralysis of Julius Evola’s lower limbs and had nothing to do 
with ceremonial acts of sexual magic that never took place. 
But all of Venzi’s “evidence” to confirm and support this 
Supposition is wrong for one reason or another. In not having 
performed any “theurgic operation” in Vienna, the postwar 
philosopher did not conceal the esoteric side of his work in 
favor of those who were meta-political with the aim of 
defending and influencing Italy. Evola had nothing to cover 
up, hide, or cancel from his memories. 


On the contrary, we can add another consideration, thanks 
to the words of Guénon. In the initial part of his letter of 

1949 he writes: “If you think that Freemasonry, or rather its 
Origin, is similar to an idea that you had expressed to me, | 


ask myself... ‘How and at what point could you have 
arrived to carry out a work upon its rituals with the aim of 
eliminating the anti-traditional elements that had been 
introduced to them?’” One should then ask: What was 
Evola’s opinion of Freemasonry, such as to make Guénon 
wonder why Evola should have later worked on rituals for the 
removal of its anti-traditional elements? Positive or negative? 
It is obvious that it was extremely negative, so much so that 
Guénon was surprised by his metaphysical mission: What 
could he do if he did not have a positive opinion of 
Freemasonry, so much so as to eliminate the spurious parts? 
In fact, the French metaphysician’s opinion was opposite that 
of the Italian thinker. Evola summarizes his considerations in 
this regard in Il cammino del cinabro: “In regard to 
Freemasonry, | have made it a point to throw a strong light 
on the case of an organization that originally had an initiatic 
character but later, in parallel with its politicization, had 
moved to obey and subject itself to anti-traditional 
influences. The final outcome was to act out the part as one 
of the main secret forces of world subversion, even before 
the French Revolution, and then in general solidarity with the 
revolution of the Third State.” 


If this is the case, it would be improbable if not impossible, 
based on these premises of the enactment of a theurgical 
operation. It would have been completely useless and 
contradictory from the point of view of the operator. And that 
is precisely what rendered the question from Guénon to be 
absolutely incomprehensible. Apart from the fact that it was 
not a personal initiative by a skeptical scholar on the value of 
today’s Freemasonry but a real task entrusted to him by 
third parties, for which a logical explanation can be given: a 
lexical and philological work as well as research of a cultural- 
historical nature, whose precise goal was to restore and 


revive the texts of Freemasonic rituals as they might have 
Originally been. This perhaps refers to the phrase about 
“supervising the translation of some esoteric texts.” This is 
far more than a simple “political study of the Freemasonic 
rituals themselves in order to identify their roots and 
subversive deviations,” as Renato Del Ponte believes it to 
be, 32 


The commissioner of this singular work, as has been 
proposed here, was Office VII of the SD, confirmed by Horst 
Junginger, who refers to it as that “unnamed and unsigned 
statement.” Junginger states that the book that Evola was to 
write in Vienna immediately made “Six and the SD accept 
Evola as both informant and coworker.”33 Although the 
quotation of Junginger might reverse the temporal order of 
when this occurred, the fact it reveals is undeniable. 


Nevertheless, the question still remains as to how these 
rituals were to be used and to what end? By giving careful 
and serious thought to the various currents and factions, 
which were also of an esoteric and spiritual nature and often 
conflicted with each other, about which the SS was greatly 
divided.3* We discover that it is not really possible to have an 
answer for this nor to pretend to having a hypothesis or 
theory. One should not be amazed or despair too much that 
this was being asked in the twilight of a war now lost. In the 
midst of destruction and terrorist bombings, one must take 
into account the German mentality in general and the SS in 
particular who told the military, politicians, and scientists to 
wait until the last moment to fully enact their assignments, 
missions, and tasks. 


So, in the light of all this, the phrase, written by Evola in II 
Ccammino del cinabro and reported earlier in chapter 7, 
assumes a very clear aspect: “In relation to the already 
hinted internal involutive transformation of Freemasonry, | 
was offered the proposal to write a book on the Secret 
History of Secret Societies.”*° The esoteric and philological 
work of bringing back the origins to the texts of oftensecret 
rituals and cleaning them of incrustations would have 
allowed him, over time, to understand the how and why of 
their involution over the centuries, the causes of and the 
purposes for this involution, and the realization of an 
illuminating history of Western secret societies, foremost of 
all Freemasonry, and to explain its anti-traditional activity in 
the modern world. 


TEN 


After the Bombardment 


We still do not know the name of the Viennese hospital 
where the philosopher was taken after the bombardment. 
What has been established is that on January 21, 1945, 
Julius Evola woke up and asked what had happened to his 


monocle. The rescuers who had found him almost lifeless at 
the scene of the accident initially took him to a medical 
institution, probably a military one. He was then transferred, 
sometime between October and November of 1945, into a 
specialized hospital, the Kauders Clinic in Lazarettgasse 14 in 
the northern part of Vienna, about three kilometers from the 
Schwarzenbergplatz, where he was admitted to room 38. Dr. 
Kauders, a renowned neurologist, had left his post in 1938 
but returned in 1945 at the conclusion of the war and was 
most certainly Evola’s physician. It was probably Kauders 
who performed the laminectomy mentioned by Dr. Placido 
Procesi in his testimony reported in chapter 8. The clinic no 
longer exists, and in its place stands the medical school of 
the Vienna General Hospital. Consequently, it has been 
impossible to conduct a definitive search so far for 
documentation. 


The important new data that has emerged is from the letter 
that Julius Evola sent to Erika Spann, wife of Othmar and 
mother of Raphael. The envelope that held this letter was 
also kept in the Spann Archives at the University of Graz.? 
From here it appears that the Kauders Clinic was not the first 
shelter after the bombing because the philosopher had 
written: “The situation has lasted for over 7 months...” and 
then: “Before | had a room just for myself—in this clinic there 
is nothing like this...” 


The date on the handwritten letter is May 12 without a year. 
So it was either in 1945 or 1946, since we know Evola 
arrived at Bad Ischl on August 22, 1946. The cancellation 
stamp on the envelope makes the year illegible, but the 
question in regard to the month and day of the letter was 
resolved by the philatelist expert Emanuele Mastrangelo: 


From the postmark on the postage stamp the date is unclear, 
but what can be verified is that the letter had arrived at the 
Viennese post office on May 14. The year is more difficult to 
define, because of the two numbers that represent the 
decade, only the 4 is clearly identifiable. The second figure is 
roundish, which excludes, for example, the number 7. It may 
therefore be 45, 46, or 48. The 45 is to be excluded, because 
the postage stamp used is part of a series that had not yet 
been released in May of that year. The series—called 
Panorami—was printed in November 1945 and is the first 
series of postwar Austrian stamps used in all areas of Allied 
occupation. Even 1948 is to be excluded, because Evola left 
Vienna in the summer of 1946. Thus remains May 14, 1946, 
as the most plausible date for its posting. Regarding the 
postmark, everything suggests that it was one used in the 
Soviet occupation area, although the address of the sender 
was in a district within the American one: Lazarettgasse, the 
clinic’s headquarters, which was in fact in the district of 
Alsergrund, about three kilometers north of 
Schwarzenbergplatz, in the US occupation zone. This does 
not exclude that the letter may have been posted at 
Brigittenau or Leopoldstadt, which were the districts of the 
neighboring Soviet zone. Vienna, occupied by the Soviets in 
April 1945, had been divided into four occupation zones, the 
other three being American, English, and French. At the 
beginning of the summer, on July 9, the assignment of these 
districts was also given to the Western Allies who oversaw its 
state of affairs.? 


Obviously he was registered in the first hospital and in the 
neurological clinic under his “official” name, as is also 
documented by the letter above with the signature “Karl de 


Bracorens.” “It is certainly possible that in that tragic 
moment Raphael Spann helped him. The friendship between 
the two is confirmed by a series of testimonies and agrees 
with what Evola writes in his autobiography.”* This 
observation has been made by the Austrian scholar H. T. 
Hansen (Hans Thomas Hakl), who carried out extensive 
research in this regard and questioned the survivors of that 
time. But the aforenamed letter had not yet been found, and 
we now know that Raphael’s mother also visited him at the 
Kauders Clinic, so close were the ties between Evola and the 
Spann family. 


Evola would write, “Il found myself stuck in this hospital.”® 
And this is exactly what happened to him and was not known 
until the discovery of the report by Dr. Dussik at the 
Sanatorium of Bad Ischl mentioned in chapter 8 and will be 
returned to in chapter 11. With nothing known of this, many 
urban legends had been circulating for years, and in turn one 
did not know how credible and reliable they were, as with 
Mircea Eliade’s previously reported statement. For example, 
here is what a Franco-Romanian esotericist and writer (who 
knew the philosopher) Jean Parvulesco had to say: 


Julius Evola m’avait lui-méme confié que, blessé assez 
légerement lors d’un bombardement, i] avait été par contre 
atrocement arrangé a |’ hépital, par des médecins renégats 
et vils qui savaient trés bien qui il était, ce qu’ il faisait et 
pourquoi, et qui, pourtant, en essayant, ainsi, de le liquider 
d’une manieére indécelable, ne réussissaient finalement qu’ a 
mettre en route autre chose. 


[Julius Evola had confessed to me that although he had been 
slightly wounded during a bombing, he had been atrociously 
placed in the hospital by renegade and vile doctors who 
knew very well who he was, what he was doing, and just 
why, and while attempting to eliminate it in an undetectable 
way, in the end he only succeeded in starting something 
else. ]® 


These are words that one does not know how to interpret, 
that one can hardly make any sense of, as for example the 
known fact that the philosopher was not at all blessé assez 
legerement (was only slightly wounded), far from it... . It is 
now quite clear that these words may have fueled the 
rumors about this episode. 


In speaking of the decision made that day, Evola continues 
with his memories: 


To tell the truth, the fact was not without relation to the rule, 
which | had long been following, not to dodge but rather to 
look for the dangers, in the sense of tacitly putting my fate 
into question. This is how, for example, | had accomplished 
quite a few risky ascents in the high mountains. Even more 
so | had abided by the norm then, the collapse of a whole 
world close at hand and a precise feeling of what was to 
come.’ 


Similar considerations had not been written in hindsight in 
his spiritual autobiography of 1963. Someone has 


maliciously insinuated that Evola desired to create a 
personal public mythology: but the philosopher had thought 
this way seventeen years earlier, and the proof of this is 
found in two of his original letters that serve as private 
documents. In his letter to Erika Spann in 1946 he wrote that 
he “. .. would always challenge Destiny, so to speak. And 
from here originates my acts of folly on the glaciers and 
mountains.” While two years later in the letter to his friend 
Girolamo Comi, written in the hospital of Bad Ischl on April 
10, 1948, he writes almost the same thing with greater 
clarity, where he states that he had tested himself: 


In the sense of asking—in the meaning of a methodical 
exposing of oneself to danger—to what extent did it long for 
me to remain alive in a senseless world with my already 
having experienced every crucial and vital possibility there 
was, and to what extent, however, it wanted me to go 
beyond all. This is to be understood without relying on any 
nuances but in the exact terminology of the particular 
tradition you have recently supported® and would be 
expressed by Thy Will be done. Instead, as you know, neither 
one thing nor the other happened, but anything whatsoever 
that | would call a bad joke, if it did not forbid my faith in the 
most profound significance that is hidden in any event, a 
sense that does not always allow us to find the key to it in 
this life.? 


Almost identical concepts are in a letter a year later, dated 
May 14, 1949, sent to Father Clemente Rebora, who had 
come to visit him at the Bologna hospital on May 10 at the 
request of his friend Goffredo Pistoni: “I have already 
indicated that the incident was like an enigmatic answer to 
my asking—by exposing myself to danger—if my life on 


earth could be put to an end.”?° In conclusion, there was 
never any “Promethean endeavor” that someone had 
attributed to him, as he writes in Il cammino del cinabro and 
was refered to in chapter 9. 


Once again in a letter dated April 20, 1948, from Bad Ischl to 
Girolamo Comi, he writes of the consequences of what had 
taken place: “In any case, in regard to my situation—even if | 
had to remain forever like this, which is not excluded—it 
Spiritually does not signify anything more for me than if my 
car had a flat tire. A positive side to all of this is the further 
confirmation for me of a calm and intangible existence for 
which the exclusion of any “external” and “profane” activity 
means more or less nothing.”?? 


A year later, responding to Clemente Rebora’s proposal of 
going to Lourdes, he says respectfully but clearly in words 
that fully explain his attitude toward religion, the spiritual, 
and the supernatural: 


| thank you sincerely for the time and effort you have taken 
in coming to visit me, and for the concern and 
thoughtfulness that you have for me with your offer that | 
visit Lourdes. .. . Allow me to point out that if | did go to 
Lourdes in a state of grace it would be to ask that my 
physical impairment may be healed. Now | have already told 
you how little this thing means to me, and even if the harm 
done had been much more serious, not for such a thing a 
man worthy of the name should turn to the supernatural. The 
basic premise, which is that of an ardent desire for a healing, 
is first of all lacking. If grace were to be asked for, it would 


rather be to understand the spiritual meaning as to why this 
has happened—whether it remains this way or not; even 
more so, to understand the reason for my continuing to 
live}? 


And so even words written in private would be reflected upon 
seventeen years later and be publicly taken into account in 
his book in 1963, Il cammino del cinabro even though Evola 
Originally wanted it to be printed after his death: 


What happened to me constitutes an answer that however 
wasn’t at all easy to interpret. Nothing changed, everything 
was reduced to a purely physical impediment that, aside 
from the practical annoying concerns and certain limitations 
of profane life, it neither affected nor effected me at all, my 
Spiritual and intellectual activity not being in any way 
whatever altered or undermined. The traditional doctrine 
that in my writings | have often had the opportunity to 
expound—the one according to which there is no significant 
event in existence that was not wanted by us before birth—is 
also that of which | am intimately convinced, and such a 
doctrine | cannot but apply it also to the contingency now 
referred to. In reminding myself why | had wanted it is to 
however grasp its deepest meaning for the whole of my 
existence: this would have been, therefore, the only 
important thing, much more important than my recovery, to 
which | haven’t given any special weight. .. . But in this 
regard the fog has not yet lifted. Meanwhile, | have calmly 
adjusted myself to the situation, thinking humorously 
sometimes that perhaps this has to do with gods who have 
made the weight of their hands felt a little too heavy for my 
having joked around with them.?3 


This is the problem, almost irresoluble at that moment, 
which presented itself to the philosopher after the incident 
and paralysis, as he wrote to Erika Spann in the 
aforementioned letter dated May 12, 1946: “What is not 
clear to me is the purpose of the whole thing: | had in fact 
the idea—the belief if you want to call it, naive—that one 
either dies or reawakens. The meaning of what has 
happened to me is one of confusion: neither one nor the 
other motive.”?4 Concepts that can also be found seventeen 
years later in Il cammino del cinabro. 


And Clemente Rebora, the poet who became a Rosminian, 
writing to Goffredo Pistoni on May 12 after his meeting with 
the philosopher, reveals to us a surprising thing that no one 
else has ever mentioned or of which Evola had never made 
any mention: “He told me of an internal experience that 
happened to him during the bombing of Vienna, and he 
added that it still remains mysterious to him in this ongoing 
trial with which he lives.”+> An experience, evidently spiritual, 
occurred at the moment of the explosion or in his 
Subsequent unconsciousness. An enlightenment, a 
premonition, a sensation, a vision? We will never know it, but 
he confided it to a priest and not to any other person in the 
next thirty years. ... It has always remained a personal, 
private mystery, clearly and definitely one that is internal. 


We do not know if later the philosopher—in the last ten years 
of his life, after the publication of his autobiographical book 
—had obtained that intimate answer that he was looking for, 
if he had deciphered the profound significance of his story, 
and if the fog that surrounded his inquiries might have in the 


end lifted, “to understand the reason for my continuing to 
live.” However, considering what happened after the end of 
the war, perhaps an attempt can be made to give an 
external response about the internal one that only he could 
supply an answer to: the “bad joke,” which he had been 
subjected to, by the far-too-heavy hands of the gods. In fact, 
as an author dear to him writes: “Everything that happens in 
life has its own meaning. There is nothing in the world that 
does not make sense.”?® 


This man, immobilized in bed, wrote letters and articles with 
a copying pencil on a lectern placed leaning in front of him or 
at the typewriter seated at the desk in front of the window. 
After having been an “active” personality in every sense of 
the word, culturally and worldly, a mountaineer and traveler 
about the whole of Europe, he now engaged his intellectual 
and Spiritual forces for those who, starting in the late forties, 
thought of reconstructing something. He used his symbolic 
vision, present since his first letters to friends back in 1946, 
“among the ruins” in Europe and Italy. He used a political 
movement of the right that kept in mind not only the 
negative but also the positive lessons of Fascism and 
National Socialism, in the way Evola and others had 
envisioned it to be after July 25 and September 8. An 
“immobile warrior,” as he was defined by his French 
biographer?’ in an effective and suggestive image, and which 
—not without equivocations and misunderstandings—was an 
example for everyone. But this is a discourse that goes 
beyond the present context.+8 


It is significant that a psychic like Francesco Waldner had 
also thought in the same way. A year before Evola’s death, 
Waldner drew up a most definitive astrological profile that 


explains in a far more profound and subtle way than my 
words ever could, the spirit that animated the philosopher 
and the “function” that he had and represented after being 
paralyzed. According to Waldner: 


Evola’s horoscope inspires in me the image of a tree: in fact, 
it has at the top in the middle of the sky a strong crown of 
planets and at the bottom two very potent planets, Saturn 
and Uranus in a large conjunction. Uranus is the planet of 
earthquakes and strong tremors, which obviously had struck 
him by keeping him an invalid; Saturn, the master of matter, 
in the fourth house, gives a very deep and strong root and 
did not allow him to be destroyed; on the contrary, it wanted 
him to continue carrying on with his work because he still 
had a lot to give of himself. Mars is in the eighth house, in 
excellent position with Saturn; this house represents the 
magnetic field of small death, which is why his organism has 
been partially destroyed, but his life force has remained 
intact and continues to support him... . The two luminaries, 
Sun and Moon, are located at the culmination of his 
horoscope, flanked by Mercury, Neptune, and Venus: they 
give him the indestructible artistic, creative, and personal 
forces with which he abounds, and a fervid imagination. At 
the moment of his birth the sign of Leo had risen on the 
horizon, but, in my opinion, his true invisible master is 
Saturn: the Guardian of the Threshold.?? 


It would seem even these words of Meyrink are 
metaphorically appropriate for him: “Look: somebody would 
like to walk, but the earth prevents his feet from any 
movement. What will happen if his will to walk does not 
yield? The creative force of his spirit, the primordial form that 
had been insufflated upon him from the very beginning, will 


find another way along which to walk, and because of what 
exists within him to proceed onward he does not need his 
feet. He will walk in spite of the earth, despite the constraint 
it has on him.”2° 


It can be concluded that Fate wanted it that way and that the 
works that Julius Evola thought and wrote in the postbellum 
period were those that his new condition dictated to him and 
that he probably would have thought and written differently 
if he had not been paralyzed. One might assume that a Julius 
Evola, who could have acted as he had acted before the 
bombing of Vienna, would have written Cavalcare la Tigre: 
Orientamenti e sistenziali per un epoca della dissoluzione; gli 
uomini e le rovine; and Metafisica del sesso—works that are 
aimed at those who wanted to live in a “World of Ruins” on 
three different levels—in a perspective very different from 
what we know. Or he would not have written these books at 
all, but others with other titles, perhaps. In short, to put it in 
the words of Waldner, “Fate wanted him to continue carrying 
on with his work, because he still had a lot to give of 
himself.” 


Under the sign of Saturn, Julius Evola continued to walk: “he 
does not need his feet.” 


ELEVEN 


From One Hospital to Another—From 
Austria to Italy 


On January 21, 1945, Julius Evola was taken by rescuers in 
the Schwarzenbergplatz and initially hospitalized in a military 
hospital and then later was transferred to the Kauders Clinic, 


in what was soon to be an Allied-occupied Vienna. The 
Capital of Austria was suffering from the onslaught of the 
surrounding Soviet Russian troops’ artillery and the carpet 
bombings carried out by the Americans. During one of the 
aerial attacks “because of a bomb that fell in proximity” to 
the philosopher, Evola was physically injured, resulting in a 
contusio spinalis. He remained in the clinic for almost 
eighteen months, under the false name of the Turinese Carlo 
de Bracorens, profession writer, at the time the city was in 
the hands of the Soviet Union. According to Hans Thomas 
Hakl, in those moments of tragedy he was very close to his 
friend and fellow “Kronide,” Walter Heinrich, and it was 
Heinrich who probably provided for Evola’s transport to Bad 
Ischl, because it is also conceivable, according to Hakl, that 
the philosopher wanted to be taken out of the Red Army- 
invaded Vienna: “His dread was of being recognized by some 
agent of the occupation troops.”? 


A year and a half later, on August 22, 1946, he was 
transferred to the Hans Bauer Hospital Complex in Bad Ischl, 
a spa town of then ten thousand inhabitants in the district of 
Gmunden, near Salzburg in Upper Austria, famous not only 
for its mineral waters but also for having been the summer 
resort of the Emperor of Austria and King of Hungary, Franz 
Josef |. The philosopher was placed in room 209? of the 
Neurology-Psychiatry Department directed by Dr. Karl Theo 
Dussik. As is clear from the Medical Report, the head 
physician wrote, that at the time when Julius Evola was 
discharged to return to Italy, he had been subjected to a 
series of different therapies and treatments to try to cure his 
total paralysis. Six months later, at the beginning of January 
1947, two years after the accident, the philosopher 
underwent a laminectomy, as Dr. Procesi affirms in his 
testimony in chapter 8, given long before this document was 


discovered: “Immediately after the operation,” reports the 
Austrian chief physician Dussik, “there was an improvement 
in mobility, objectively demonstrable, even if the strong 
spasms, mainly the adductor spasms, prevented a lot of 
movement.” Subsequently he was given “physical 
mechanical treatments, with hand massages and massages 
in water, hot baths, galvanic treatment, which consisted of a 
strong galvanization in the sense of galvanic anesthesia on 
both legs, histamine, iodine ionophoresis, Credé treatment,? 
lumbar anesthesia, curare injections, combined injections of 
iodine and fibrolisine, and finally with ultrasound.” One year 
after surgery and three since the bombing, in February 1948 
an “empirically discovered therapy” was adopted with “local 
application of cold water at 9-12°” and then of hyperthermia 
at the level of the lesion leading to a decrease in spasms and 
resulting in “briefly showing signs of movement, even if the 
ability to walk was strenuous.” In March, injections of 
novocaine were added. “They prolonged the improvement 
for a number of hours.” Dr. Dussik continues: “In April a 
rather strong cough appeared, along with evening 
temperature rises accompanied by fatigue and lack of 
appetite.” The situation worsened: in May, fever at 40-41° 
with the manifestation of an exudative pleurisy on the right 
lung, a consequence of the problems with the bronchi found 
in June 1947. A “shock treatment” was also performed with 
“cardiac support,” but at the end of May, despite the 
treatment, “the exudate increased, a thoracentesis was 
performed with an extraction of 1,700 cc of liquid.” Yet the 
situation did not improve, even in June, his state of 
exhaustion worsened; at the same time the motor function of 
both legs decreased, so that to cure the pleurisy the 
treatment for paralysis was interrupted, and the heart was 
once again sustained with digitalis. Finally, they had the 
results: in July the pleural exudate decreased, sedimentation 
rate and blood count went to normal, the temperature 
dropped to 37-38°, food intake became more regular. So, on 


August 7, 1948, on the eve of Evola’s departure for Italy, Dr. 
Dussik could thus conclude his Medical Report: “The general 
state of the patient has improved considerably in these last 
days, the initial depressions have become lighter, the 
irascibility and the problems of relationship with the nursing 
staff and patients have declined markedly,” which is a pretty 
good description of the philosopher’s character. ... 


At Bad Ischl, Julius Evola had managed to regain contact with 
some foreign and Italian friends, who, in turn, had also 
succeeded in once again communicating with him, such as 
René Guénon, Walter Heinrich, Massimo Scaligero, his 
brother Giuseppe, and the Italian publishers, Bocca di Milano 
and Laterza, in regards to reprinting new editions of his 
books. He worked in spite of the not-so-slight physical 
problems that have been described. God only knows how he 
was ever able to endure it all. 


But even in this period of time, which appeared to be without 
any special events, consisting only of hospital care and 
rooms, there is a mystery in his life that has been considered 
more appropriate to expose here than in chapter 8. Evola 
had definitely made a trip to Budapest, an episode that the 
thinker had never spoken of, like so many others in his life. It 
is strange and unusual that in the head physician’s Medical 
Report for the Bad Ischl hospital no mention is made to the 
absence of the patient for a certain period of time—at least a 
duration of two months. He was brought to Hungary, as 
indicated in two letters, one of which is in its original 
typescript, very faded, and signed by hand, J. Evola, and 
preserved in the archives of the foundation named after him. 
Below the date, the address of the sender is Vaczi-utca 23, 
Budapest, which is the road that is almost an equivalent to 


Rome’s Via Veneto; namely, the most important one in 
Budapest. 


The missive, dated 15/6/1947, six months after the difficult 
laminectomy operation, was evidently the first sent since 
1943 to the publishing house Bocca di Milano, Via della 
Cervia 42, Milan, and in it the philosopher writes: “After a 
long period—and not a very happy one for me, my having 
suffered serious damage from an aerial bombardment, the 
consequences of which have rendered me to be still 
immobilized because of a medullary contusion—l am making 
direct personal contact with you as evidence that | am yet 
alive and to ask you to give me some information with 
concern to the following.” He asks the addressee of the 
letter, Dr. Torreano, to inform him about just what the 
situation is with four of his books: his translation of Meyrink’s 
Der engel vom westlichen Fenster; L’Angelo alla finestra 
d’Occidente;* Maschera e volto dello spiritualismo 
contemporaneo: Analisi critica delle principali correnti 
moderne verso il “Sovrasensibile”; and Lo Yoga della 
potenza: Saggio sui Tantra, which Evola had offered to 
Laterza. He asked what Bocca di Milano’s intentions were in 
regard to Introduzione alla magia come scienza dell’lo, 
“which at first you had accepted.” Basically, it’s as if nothing 
important had ever taken place with him, resuming the 
interrupted communication of his correspondence in the 
letters and postcards sent between July and October 1943, 
which were referred to in chapters 1 and 4. 


As regards Introduzione alla magia come scienza dell’lo, he 
further submitted that, given the importance of the work, 
unique in its genre, “the conditions would be very favorable, 
because, although | may have spent a great deal of time and 


put a lot of personal work into the revision and updating of 
the text, | should renounce all rights, limiting myself to a 
small sum of indemnity expenses and a determined number 
of copies. It is also my duty to inform you that there had 
been a secondary collaborator with the group who at the 
time | had expelled. So if he should ever make himself 
known, you Shall have understood why beforehand.” The 
letter ends with these lines: “I will be grateful if you could 
give me a precise written answer to all of this, but entrust it 
to a Mrs. Crotti, who will find a secure way to forward it to 
me. As | said, | intend to move to Austria, hoping that the 
specialists will understand more about my handicap.” The 
importance that the philosopher attributed to the work, as 
we Can see, is enormous, but who could be this secondary 
collaborator of the Ur Group and its magazines? Perhaps it 
was Arturo Reghini,> who was “ousted” at the time of the 
transition from Ur to Krur, 1928 to 1929. Evola could not 
have known that he had been dead for almost a year, having 
passed away on July 1, 1946, in Budrio, Bologna. However, 
Reghini certainly could not be considered secondary. Was it 
Giulio Parise? 


Even if various problems emerge from all this we can make 
some deductions. To begin with, Julius Evola writes to the 
editor of the publishing house who knows nothing of his 
situation, as if he lived in Hungary and then had to move to 
Austria and not as if he had temporarily moved from Austria 
to Hungary. In fact, when speaking of Lo Yoga della potenza: 
Saggio sui tantra, he writes: “I have already told you that the 
revision of the drafts on my part or those entrusted to me 
establishes an indispensable condition. Soon | will have an 
address for a residence in Austria. And since it has already 
been proved that registered manuscripts and other printed 
matter safely reach Austria, you shouldn’t have any 


difficulties.” So there had already been verbal contacts with 
Bocca di Milano through a Milanese acquaintance, probably 
this Mrs. Crotti, to whom Evola must have written previously, 
giving her instructions. At the top of the letter, in pen, with a 
writing that is not that of Evola’s, one can just about 
determine it to be the address and telephone number of this 
woman: Via Viminale 3 292715 Sig. Crotti.© Who she was is 
not known; we can only say that as “Countess Crotti” she is 
several times mentioned in the very long handwritten letter 
of February 1946 signed by Italo; namely, Italo Tavolato as 
discussed in chapter 6. Her name was Fernanda, as it 
appears from two letters by the philosopher to the publisher 
Laterza where she is among the persons listed who were to 
receive a copy of La tradizione ermetica, nei suoi simboli, 
nella sua dottrina e nella sua “Arte Regia,” published 
September 22, 1948, and again for Maschera e volto dello 
Spiritualismo contemporaneo: Analisi critica delle principal 
correnti moderne verso II] “Ssovrasensibile,” available April 19, 
1949,’ hence, the Milanese person referred to above. A pure 
hypothesis is that it could be in some way connected to the 
Swiss Dadaist painter Jean Crotti who, in 1920, married 
Marcel Duchamp’s sister and with whom Evola was probably 
in contact during his artistic period.® In any case, a person 
well known to Evola and someone he trusted so much, 
assigning to her such delicate tasks as making contact with 
Bocca di Milano and forwarding the correspondence to and 
from Budapest. But how? Certainly the “secure way” for 
Soviet-occupied Hungary could not be the ordinary post, so 
we must think of people who for some reason were shuttling 
between the Lombard capital and Budapest, perhaps for 
work, or perhaps they were diplomats. This would also 
explain the long time elapsed between one missive and 
another.... 


Evola’s letter demonstrates that the publisher already had 
both Lo yoga della potenza: Saggio sui tantra, the 
typewritten manuscript that had been brought to Milan, as 
we have seen, by Roberto Pavese in August 1943, and 
L’Angelo alla finestra d’Occidente, the translation Evola had 
begun in Rome in October 1943; yet we do not know how it 
came into the hands of Bocca di Milano. It had been assumed 
that at the beginning of June, when he left Rome to escape 
arrest, Evola had completed it and then left it with the family 
or with some friend who would then send it to the publisher 
once the war was over. On the other hand, it is evident that 
Bocca di Milano did not yet have the texts of Introduzione 
alla magia come scienza dell’lo, the revised and integrated 
files of Ur and Krur, and that they were in Vienna, as is 
clearly shown by his correspondence with Walter Heinrich: 
according the conjecture that instead he had taken them 
away with him in the moment of his departure from the 
capital. The last question concerns, as we have initialy 
noted, both the letter from Evola to Bocca di Milano and the 
answer from Bocca di Milano to Evola are original: they come 
from the archive of the publishing house and even have the 
holes the collector made so as to bind them. It is definite 
that someone made Sure they reached the philosopher; no 
one knows who, how, and when, perhaps when Bocca di 
Milano failed. 


Dr. Torreano answered the philosopher a month later: he 
even used writing paper he had in Italy that had originated 
from Hungary. It is a carbon copy of two sheets of yellowish 
paper. It is dated 17 July 1947 and addressed to Prof. Evola 
Budapest, with by way of Sig. Crotti underlined. Torreano 
informs him, “I agree to print all the publications you have 
already given me and the reprint of Introduzione alla magia 
come scienza dell’lo.” But he specifies that two years after 


the end of the war “cover prices are so high that the book 
can not find buyers anymore.” In particular, he explains that 
he intends to publish together L’Angelo alla finestra 
d’Occidente and Lo yoga della potenza: Saggio sui tantra by 
the end of the year, but instead both will come out in 1949. 
He confirms that he intends to reprint Maschera e volto dello 
Spiritualismo contemporaneo: Analisi critica delle principal 
correnti moderne verso il “Sovrasensibile”: the first edition 
was printed in 1932 for Bocca di Torino. Torreano asks Evola 
to disengage from Laterza if he had already committed 
himself to it; however, this will not happen, and the book will 
see the light of day by the Apulian publisher at Bari in 1949. 
With respect to Introduzione alla magia come scienza dell’lo 
Torreano says that “he is happy to publish it, and | hope in 
the coming winter to begin the typesetting. As you know | do 
not have the original. Can you procure a copy for me?” The 
revised original edition was in Vienna, with Evola only 
receiving it after his many ordeals from Heinrich, any time 
from July to September 1949, when he was in the hospital in 
Bologna. The threevolume work would be released eight 
years later in 1955. Torreano ends with “I am sending the 
letter to Mrs. Crotti, who will see to it that it’s delivered to 
you.” Considering the earlier dates of the prior letters, it can 
be assumed that Evola received it in the first week of August 
and then returned to Bad Ischl. 


But who escorted the philosopher to the Hungarian capital? 
For what purpose? Who put him up? Today we can give an 
answer to the most important of these questions, even if not 
with absolute certainty because documents are not yet 
available. 


Julius Evola had been invited to Budapest before the war and 
then in 1942 for conferences by members of the noble Zichy 
family.? Was he again their guest in 1947? Did they organize 
the trip, which can be presumed was by train rather than by 
car? Did they pay the costs? And was his friend Heinrich 
involved? Consider the physical condition and debilitation of 
Julius Evola at the time, as documented by Dr. Dussik’s 
Medical Report. Why would Evola partake in such an 
inconvenience, considering that the journey is more than 
500 kilometers from Bad Ischl, or rather from the station of 
Salzburg, about fifty kilometers away from Budapest and just 
as many back? Certainly not for a courtesy visit or to hold a 
conference. One can only think there was a medical purpose, 
perhaps to have him examined by specialists, or something 
of a similar nature. These are this author’s mere assumptions 
and hypotheses, which will become answers, hopefully soon, 
thanks to the intuition of Mariano Bizzarri, professor of 
clinical pathology at the Department of Experimental 
Medicine at La Sapienza University in Rome, who discovered 
that a Hungarian neurologist, famous at the time, was active 
in Budapest and had a clinic. Later on the neurologist 
created a new method of motor rehabilitation for patients 
with brain injuries, Parkinson’s disease, poliomyelitis, and 
compressions to the vertebral column, which is precisely 
what Evola suffered after the Viennese bombing. 


Andras Peto, (1893-1967),?° at the time of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire in 1911, moved from Hungary to Austria 
where he graduated from the University of Vienna, 
specializing in neurology and from 1921 worked in several 
hospitals. Between 1930 and 1938 he published many works 
of literature, medicine, and philosophy and was editor in 
chief of Biologische Heilkunst. In 1938 he developed his own 
special system—namely, the Pet6method (Pet6-mddszer)— 


but after the Anschluss he returned to Hungary, where in 
1945 he began to apply his methods to the care of the 
disabled, calling it Konduktiv Nevelés. It became known in 
Italian as Educazione Guidata (Conductive Education, “CE”). 
The method was based on breathing exercises, education, 
motor therapy, and special gymnastics. In 1947 he had the 
opportunity to practice his Experimental Motory Theory at 
the Gyégy-pedagédgiai Féiskola, the Higher Institute of 
Therapeutic Pedagogy. In 1950 he founded the Orszagos 
Mozgasterapiai intézet, the National Institute of Motor 
Therapy, finally in 1963 the Mozgassérultek Nevel6képzdés 
Neveldintézete, the Institute for the Rehabilitation of 
Disabled Motor and Rehabilitation Training, which added the 
name of Petdafter his death in 1967, and which today is 
called PetéAndras Foiskola, Andras PetdHigher Institute. His 
graduates now lend their work to the Moira Konimbuktiv 
Pedagdgiai Centrum (the Moira Center for Guided Education), 
which, since 1991, has been home to disabled adults and 
children, both foreigners and Hungarians. 


Explains Professor Mariano Bizzarri: 


Dr. Peto’s center allowed patients to lead a life as normal as 
possible, allowing children to carry out activities and 
functions once their mobility was partially restored. Pet6had 
long carried out his pioneering research, but it is significant 
that he began to apply his method in 1945, attracting great 
attention even in the West, especially before the Iron Curtain 
fell on Europe from 1945 to 1949. His method, given the 
impossibility of performing early surgical decompression 
surgery, made it possible to make important progress, with 
real miracles, which often put the patient in a position to 
recover from the spinal trauma.?? 


In short, he also concerned himself in the rehabilitation of 
those who suffered from immobility caused by spinal 
compression injuries, exactly like the one that afflicted Julius 
Evola. 


Here then is the likely reason why his friends in Hungary, 
knowing the situation that prevailed in the clinic of Bad Ischl, 
took care to get him to Budapest, despite Evola’s precarious 
health condition and the political situation. 


Apparently Evola did not get positive results from the 
treatments. This can be deduced from what the philosopher 
wrote in his letter to Bocca di Milano, where he pointed out, 
“| intend to move to Austria hoping that the specialists will 
understand more about my handicap,” as if to say that the 
Hungarian doctors had not been up to the task. Based on the 
dates of the two quoted letters, Julius Evola stayed at least 
two months. Considering his case, there were definitely 
consultations, evaluations, and examinations of his 
pathological situation, and for a time the methods of motor 
rehabilitation of Dr. PetOwere applied. It’s enough to say that 
they were ineffective on the physical trauma of the 
philosopher. As a result, he returned to the Bad Ischl 
Sanatorium around mid-August. It can be concluded, from a 
handwritten letter, not dated but for certain written in that 
month and sent to Laterza, which began with these words: 
“It has been found that between the coming and going mail 
from Italy to Austria and from Austria to Italy it takes twenty 
days and is quite safe, registered.”12 The publishing house’s 
response is dated August 20. 


At this point it is possible to note a coincidence of dates: 
Evola was in Budapest around the middle of June 1947, and 
in this month Dr. Dussik gave a detailed account, in his 
aforementioned Medical Report: “A specific apical process on 
the right was observed with fibrous changes of both primary 
bronchi and with accentuation of the bronchial pattern 
indicative of hesitating processes in inactive fibrosis.” Behind 
this complicated description lies the emergence of 
tuberculosis, and then of a bronchial-pneumonia, which 
would then result in pleurisy. It is quite disconcerting that the 
neurology chief might have allowed his patient to take the 
journey to Hungary in those precarious conditions and does 
not mention this long absence in the Medical Report. Why? 
Dussik might have written his diagnosis about the onset of 
tuberculosis only after Julius Evola returned to the hospital 
and didn’t make any mention of it because he knew that he 
should not have allowed his patient’s departure to Hungary. 
The bacterial disease could have been the consequence of 
the many discomforts during the trip with an already 
weakened condition. Another small mystery... 


It is a known fact that the philosopher had a passport with a 
false name.?? Bear in mind that in mid-1947, Hungary had 
been living under Soviet occupation for two years. The 
commander of the invading troops, Marshal Kliment 
Yefremovich VoroSilov, had prevented the Party of Small 
Owners, who had won the majority in the elections at the 
end of 1945, from forming its own government by imposing a 
coalition with the minority Communist party. All in all, a sort 
of Moscow protectorate until the definitive conquest of Red 
power in 1949, when the People’s Republic of Hungary was 
born. From June to August of 1947 the political climate in 


Budapest would not have been one of the most peaceful, 
especially for the aristocratic conservatives, and anti- 
communists, precisely those who presumably helped and 
welcomed Julius Evola. 


At the end of the First World War and after the Second World 
War, tuberculosis was not uncommon among the population 
due to malnutrition and the scarcity of medicines. Therefore 
the fact that the philosopher survived TB and its 
consequences in spite of the physical condition he was 
suffering, compounded by exhaustion, paralysis, and poor 
food, is almost miraculous. 


The Italian Red Cross intervened, thanks to Girolamo Comi, 
who, from 1944 to 1949, worked diligently with the president 
of the organization, Umberto Zanotti Bianco, who knew Evola 
well.+4 He took care of transferring the patient to the Climatic 
Institute of Cuasso al Monte Emanuele Filiberto di Savoia in 
the province of Varese. From Cuasso al Monte, he arrived on 
August 10, 1948,}° to be treated for pleurisy, after a stop at 
the hospital in Bolzano. Evola wrote his second letter to 
Girolamo Comi on August 31, 1948: 


I’ve been back in Italy for about two weeks. The C. R. 
organized the trip very well; it was almost twenty hours by 
car?® with a twoday stay in Bolzano. Now! am ina 
Sanatorium?’ north of Varese, a couple of kilometers from the 
Swiss border near Lake Lugano. Things are better here than 
in the Austrian clinic where | was; | mean from the material 
side. Nevertheless, the idyllic idea that the change of place 
with its climate and geophysical conditions would have had a 


decisive action on the eventual complication—a stubborn 
pleurisy, which lasted almost four months—hasn’t shown any 
evidence to be the case. On the contrary, it’s here that there 
has been a marked deterioration. My temperature in the last 
days has risen up to 40°, and since the body has been 
working for such a long time with jokes of this kind | am 
forced to send reinforcements on the guard line and the 
internal defense line to prevent any infiltration of organic 
repercussions in disguise. This is a particularly boring 
disability, because it is basically a complication of one 
fundamental fact, which is that of the legs. And | would have 
liked the good offices of Zanotti Bianco, which you have also 
successfully propitiated, to concentrate on the line of a 
transfer to a neurological clinic with a really competent 
specialist who is willing to study the case thoroughly.?® 


As previously written, the fact that Julius Evola survived 
extreme experiences and unequivocal physical 
circumstances is almost miraculous. But let’s think back to 
the words addressed to Girolamo Comi on August 31, 1948: 
“The temperature in the last days has risen up to 40°, and 
since the body has been working for such a long time with 
jokes of this kind | am forced to send reinforcements on the 
guard line and the internal defense line to prevent any 
infiltration of organic repercussions in disguise.” 


What did the philosopher mean to say to Comi? What exactly 
do the terms used by him mean? The answer is perhaps in 
these sentences: “Someone is sick and wants to get well. As 
long as he has recourse to medicines, he will paralyze that 
force of the spirit, which could heal him more quickly, and 
would be much better than any medicine. ... The illness that 
strikes a man throws down the gauntlet, telling him: ‘Drive 


me with the power of your spirit to temper the strength of 
your spirit and to become lord of matter, as you already 
were before the Fall.’” Who made these statements? These 
are the words that Baron von Jocher addresses to his son, the 
protagonist of Der weisse Dominikaner,?? one of the three 
novels by Gustav Meyrink that Evola himself translated and 
Bocca di Milano published in February 1944, as will be 
discussed more extensively in the following chapter. These 
words make us understand how, for those who are capable 
of comprehending it, the strength of the spirit may be right 
in the organic matter, within the disease itself. The above- 
quoted passage is of singular importance for the 
interpretation of occurrences beyond question in the life of 
the philosopher. 


Help could have come to Evola from “inner” and “subtle” 
forces, enabling him to first take control of and then liberate 
himself from such difficult circumstances during that 
precarious period. It should not be forgotten that from a 
young age, his process was not only intellectual and spiritual 
but also psychophysical. Initially the meeting with Giovanni 
Colazza (1877-1953), a surgeon and the favored Italian 
disciple of Rudolf Steiner, was a collaborator of the Ur Group, 
and knowledgeable about the technical-operative procedure 
with special reference to the control of “centers” through 
“osychic currents.” Evola held him in high esteem, to the 
point of transcribing his teachings so as to dispense them to 
a wider audience on the pages of Ur and Krur under the 
pseudonym “Leo,”2° being that Colazza was reluctant to put 
pen to paper. So much so that, when he sought an 
explanation for his accident and a solution for his 
impediment, he asked Massimo Scaligero to consult Colazza. 
He writes in the first letter to his friend on October 19, 1946, 
hitherto quoted: “About my actual state, they will have 


already informed you. There remains a kind of spell, an 
undefined cause that stops the movements of the legs. And 
this has lasted since September, after the first phase of 
paralysis.2? Is it possible that you might transcribe my 
medical history and get it to Dr. Colazza? Perhaps he will be 
able to have some insight about this, which has, until now, 
not been the case.” He adds four months later, on February 
2, 1947, again from Bad Ischl: “Colazza, to whom his friend 
Guido?” had transmitted an extensive report of my illness, 
had promised to send his opinion. It has not yet reached me; 
| hope it has not been lost.”23 We do not know if the opinion 
of the anthroposophical doctor ever reached its destination. 


Also Evola experienced an encounter with yoga—and tantric 
yoga in particular—not only theoretical but also practical 
with the possibility of obtaining an impenetrability ata 
psychic level, probably thanks to an ability to intervene on 
the various chakras of the human body, especially along the 
vertebral column. He himself had designed them for L’Uomo 
come potenza: | tantra nella loro metafisica e nei loro metodi 
di autorealizzazione magica of 1926 and then for Lo yoga 
della potenza: Saggio sui tantra of 1949.24 They are, starting 
from the bottom: the muladhara-chakra, corresponding to 
the sacrum-cocci-geo at the base of the vertebral column; 
the svadhishthana-chakra, corresponding to the prostatic 
plexus at the base of the genitals; the manipura-chakra, 
corresponding to the epigastric plexus in the lumbar region 
at the height of the navel; the anahata-chakra, 
corresponding to the cardiac plexus in the dorsal region at 
the level of the heart; the vishuddha-chakra, corresponding 
to the laryngeal plexus on the axis of the spine at the level of 
the throat; the ajina-chakra, corresponding to the cavernous 
plexus at the level of the orbital arc; the sahasrara-chakra, 
placed on the head, above the fontanelle.?° 


And not to be forgotten were the perennnial philosopher’s 
profound study and application of therapeutic techniques of 
the schola medica founded by Giuliano Kremmerz (Cyrus 
Formisano, 1861-1930). Although Evola was never an 
“official” adept of the Magic and Therapeutic Brotherhood of 
Myriam, he knew the methods and studied them thoroughly, 
as documented by his handwritten manuscripts and 
notebooks in which he recorded on this subject?® during the 
time of the Ur Group in which there were also Kremmerzians, 
such as Ercole Quadrelli, of whom Evola later addressed and 
discussed in the second edition of his Maschera e volto dello 
spiritualismo contemporaneo: Analisi critica delle principal 
correnti moderne verso il “Sovrasensibile” in the chapter 
titled “Correnti iniziatiche e alta magia.”?” Moreover, his 
Kremmerzian acquaintances were not limited to Quadrelli 
alone. There were far deeper contacts with two major 
exponents of the Virgilian Circle of Rome, Giovanni 
Bonabitacola and Piero Bornia, the latter often quoted by 
Evola in La Tradizione hermetica, nei suoi simboli, nella sua 
dottrina e nella sua “Arte Regia,” as well as eminent 
representatives of the Egyptian order.2® 


It seems evident that Evola was able to examine the 
“internal” documents of the brotherhood and based on them 
he wrote his many notes, which concern not so much the 
theoretical aspect—hermetic philosophy—but the practical 
aspect. So as to not stray from the facts we shall use an 
esoteric term used in ceremonial rituals, the “operational,” 
which is extremely significant for what we are dealing with. 
Moreover, a specific pentacle is reproduced in those notes 
that refers to a ritual of a group of Isiacal orientation, aimed 
at inner psychic and therapeutic support by a third party. 


Julius Evola had already exposed this technique in 1928 on 
the pages of Ur in an intervention signed with his 
pseudonym “Ea” and titled Sulla metafisica del dolore e della 
malattia. At one point, the then thirty-year-old esotericist 
wrote: 


It is possible to extend the meaning now referred to as pain 
in general, even to the special case of pain caused by 
external causes such as trauma, resulting in actual injuries 
with lesions.22 Here we are not talking about the intervention 
of nonindividual forces that are distinct to some degree from 
man: these are forces that man himself carries, but deep 
down, beneath the emerging area where individual life takes 
place. When the very condition of this life—the organic unity 
—is injured and offended, these latent forces are forced to 
intervene, to rush into a reserve to repair, and to reintegrate 
the organization in danger. They then emerge in the 
consciousness and present themselves with a certain 
character of transcendence, so that the same state of 
anxiety-suffering is produced. ... This is then projected and 
embedded in the affected part and in the functions involved 
in the reintegration, which then pass into an abnormal state 
of saturation. The most conspicuous form of this aspect is 
the appearance of fever along with pain.?° 


The words written to Girolamo Comi echo here. In this case 
Julius Evola might have taken these words as a basis for 
what Giuliano Kremmerz wrote in his | misteri della 
taumaturgia.?+ Moreover, the philosopher spoke not only 
theoretically but also with knowledge of the cause, as can be 
clearly understood from what he wrote to Erika Spann while 


he was in the Kauders Clinic, where he perceived the “spirit- 
infested atmosphere of the diseases of these patients” with 
whom he had to share the hospital ward. 


It is well founded that the philosopher had direct and indirect 
relationships, common interests, and personal knowledge 
with the Magic and Therapeutic Brotherhood of Myriam and 
its exponents at the time of the Ur Group. There is no new 
information, and no one should be criticized by having a 
minimum knowledge of the “philosophy” of that cenacle of 
esotericists. But how close and intimate were Evola’s ties 
and to what extent? An unprecedented testimony from a 
person worthy of faith—Dr. Placido Procesi—reveals details 
that until now were unknown but of great importance. Dr. 
Procesi, as you will remember, was for decades the personal 
doctor of Evola and in turn an esotericist. Here is the exact 
recollection of Claudio Pirillo, a Calabrian writer anda 
hermetic scholar: 


| was already enrolled for a year at Fr + Tm + of Myr + when 
| met Dr. Procesi in Crotone, ten years after Evola’s death in 
July 1984. [We met] at the home of another Fr +, Dr. AB, a 
physician—who died a few years ago—who would generously 
host the meetings in Crotone for those who belonged to the 
Fr + Tm + of Myr +, especially in the summertime, as well as 
at Christmas and Easter. We welcomed the long visits of the 
dean of the Academy Eerz of Bari (on whom we depended), 
UDC, extensor of the famous Dictionary of Hermetic Terms, 
[published as the fourth volume of the opera omnia by M ° 
Kremmerz, by Edizioni Mediterranee under license from the 
CEUR]. Placido Procesi had been invited to come to Crotone 
by UDC, and he came in the company of a Sr + his dear 
friend, the Mrs. L., a painter. Dr. Procesi was a person with an 


aura of aristocracy. Whoever met him, even if they did not 
know him, could only attribute him to be of illustrious, noble, 
and Roman descent, as indeed he was. Now that summer 
evening—before dinner—the discussion fell on the traditional 
authors, the Masters more or less true, the Mysteries, the 
Initiations, but also the reasons why they saw the ways of 
one world, in Asia and Europe, siding initially with specific 
movements in the prewar period. When it was Placido 
Procesi’s turn to talk, the speech fell on [the subject of] Julius 
Evola. It was then that Procesi told us that he had been the 
baron’s personal doctor until the moment of his death and 
that he knew him well both as a personal physician and 
because Evola knew who he really was. Dr. Procesi began 
telling us of both the life of Julius Evola and of his work. He 
confirmed to us that the baron had perhaps been the 
greatest scholar of Freemasonry and that the colossal 
amount of material collected by him had been well 
preserved but Evola never wanted to specify where. Procesi 
often spoke to the baron concerning problematic alchemical 
and hermetic questions. On one of those occasions he told 
us that he asked the baron good-naturedly if he knew what 
alchemical lead really was—and how to make it. After 
examining the topic with him, Evola said no. We asked, in the 
course of the discussion, whether there had been any 
relationship between Evola and the Fr + Tm + of Myr +. 
Procesi answered us and confirmed his contacts with it, 
precisely through Colazza, another Myr of Myr +, who 
collaborated with the Ur Group. Julius Evola, the doctor told 
us, had well understood what the Fr + was and who and 
what forces had permitted it, on the direct responsibility of 
the founder, and for what reason. The baron asked to be 
admitted into the Fr + Tm +, but directly into the innermost 
circle based upon the strength of his initiatic experiences. 
His request was taken into consideration, but he was granted 
only the initial progressive degree of the outer circle. 
However, Dr. Procesi pointed out, Julius Evola refused what 


was offered to him, despite having received the written 
instructions of the degree acknowledged to him. The baron 
held on to them and never gave them back. Evidently, he 
considered himself to be much more concretely advanced on 
the spiritual level. .. . Despite this incident, Procesi 
confirmed that the baron maintained the greatest respect 
toward M + Fr + Tm +. On the other hand, it would be 
enough—for someone—who Seriously read the pages of 
Metafisica del sesso or of La Tradizione hermetica, nei suoi 
simboli, nella dua dottrina e nella sua “Arte Regia” to realize 
it.32 


In more specific terms, Evola did not accept a simple basic 
Isiac initiation, considering himself ready for a superior 
Osirian initiation. 


At this point of our reconstruction, it would seem clear that 
all this practical and theoretical knowledge was evidently 
used by the philosopher to cope on a psychic and subtle 
level when his body had reached its limits: “. . . the body has 
been working for such a long time with jokes of this kind | am 
forced to send for reinforcements. .. .” It must be considered 
that from a certain moment onward, once in direct epistolary 
contact with Italian friends, a “psychic chain” had also been 
established to help him strengthen the “subtle” currents. It 
would certainly not have been new to the philosopher, for it 
had been put into practice twenty years earlier at the time of 
the Ur Group, of which Dr. Colazza had been a part, and was 
expressly foreseen in the practice of the Magic and 
Therapeutic Brotherhood of Myriam, as is clear from the 
aforesaid pentacle and whose meaning Evola was well 
aware. In fact, in the second of his Dialoghi sull’Ermetismo, 
published in 1929, a year before his death, Giuliano 


Kremmerz wrote: “In other words, instead of seeing men as 
many separate units, our school considers them as many 
communicating stacks ... which mean that it wanted to 
establish communication for the interests of all men, ina 
way that could resemble wireless communication: 
emanations of nervous waves, electric projections, thought 
as energy.”?? 


At this point one must ask, if after refusing to go to Lourdes 
to request from the “supernatural” to be cured of his 
infirmity, should Evola have decided not to try other ways, 
not even directly, but to just wait for an answer to his 
questions, which never arrived? A testimony, so far 
unpublished, can give a further glimpse on the way of 
operating and thinking given the character of Julius Evola 
during this dramatic experience that had persisted over 
time. It gives indirect confirmation that what has now been 
hypothesized could have been possible. Marco Rossi, an 
expert in esotericism and author (in the 1980s) of pioneering 
essays on Evola in the academic Storia contemporanea, 
remembered what he was told by the illustrious Orientalist 
about the Sicilian aristocrat, Pio Filippani-Ronconi, concerning 
exactly this, during a meeting in June of 1994 in Rome: 


We also talked about what happened to Evola in 1945 when 
the Roman esotericist, under a false name in Vienna, was 
injured during the aerial bombing that we now know 
happened on January 21. The professor fully confirmed 
Evola’s version of having wanted to probe the plans of the 
gods, having wanted to almost force their hand, with the 
walk under the Soviet Russian bombs.3* He also confirmed 
the “character” of Evola, who usually wanted to talk and 
deal with what he wanted and that it was not easy to push 


him to content and experiences that did not interest him. In 
particular, there was one encounter from the past that he 
remembered precisely: “One day, probably in 1952, Colazza, 
Scaligero, and | had been to see Evola in his apartment in 
Corso Vittorio. | had noticed that Evola could move his legs, 
despite the paralysis that we knew he had. After visiting, we 
left Evola’s house. As we went down the stairs, | heard 
Scaligero saying to Colazza: ‘But Evola could not... .’ As he 
was talking about certain practices, a certain subtle 
operation, a kind of exercise to which Colazza answered 
suddenly, in an almost clipped tone: ‘Of course he could! But 
he doesn’t! He does not want to do it.’” 


The professor was convinced that Evola could have resolved 
his partial invalidity, if he were willing to practice some 
exercises on the etheric or subtle body that were most 
definitely known by Colazza, Scaligero, and Evola himself. 
The reason why Evola did not want to operate in this 
direction remains a mystery and, for Professor Filippani, even 
this fact goes back to Evola’s “peculiar bad character.”3° 


The abrupt but anguished response from the 
anthroposophist, Dr. Colazza, who the philosopher had asked 
for advice and explanations about his disability, makes it 
clear Evola possessed psychospiritual resources and an 
immeasurable inner being on the subtle plane to the point 
that he could “self-heal.” But he did not want to do it. One 
must ask why? According to Filippani-Ronconi, Evola did not 
want to consistently use typical practices of anthroposophy 
that he had always criticized on the theoretical level, hence 
the “peculiar bad character.” “It was not easy to push him to 
content and experiences that did not interest him.” 
Therefore one could think, on the basis of Colazza’s answer, 


that the three of them, representing three generations of 
anthroposophists and for many years all very close to Evola, 
had gone to his house to propose this solution: a kind of 
chain to help strengthen him, urge on his inner resources, 
and help him to heal. 


| believe Evola’s negative attitude could have derived from 
another profound reason. The “fog,” which he will speak of 
ten years after that meeting in I] cammino del cinabro, 
concerned two external and internal questions. What was the 
reason for that “bad joke” that had left him in a kind of 
physical limbo to ponder what should have been his duty in 
life? Now impaired by these new circumstances, what was 
his “moral obligation,” and was it worthwhile to continue 
living like this? In regard to the first question, the inner, it is 
not known if he received an answer in the end. But with 
regard to the external question with which he was presented, 
Evola then fulfilled in 1952 when the meeting of the three 
Steiner friends took place after his release from Regina Coelli 
prison in Rome and shortly before Colazza’s death in 1953. 
Julius Evola had been collaborating for some time, beginning 
in 1949, with magazines and newspapers, above all, 
expressing his ideas to the Young Nationals. He had already 
written two of his most important books of that postwar 
period, Cavalcare la tigre: Orientamenti esistenziali per un 
epoca della dissoluzion and Gli Uomini e le rovine, and 
published the no-less-important pamphlet Orientamenti. He 
now had a purpose, a raison d’étre for this “new” life—that of 
a “guide” and “witness” until his death, twenty-five years 
later. After all was said and done, it was that “disinterested 
action,” that “pure action” presented in the Bhagavad Gita to 
which he had often referred. This could be the most profound 
reason why he did nothing to physically heal himself by 
using the practices that he knew but did not think 


appropriate. Consider that on several occasions Evola had 
said that the question didn’t touch him in the least since he 
was intellectually and spiritually at peace. 


The discovery in 2017 of Evola’s unpublished letter to the 
wife of Professor Spann undoubtedly confirms that the 
answer is just this, opening a glimpse of what was his 
philosophy of life, what moved him for half a century: “Only 
two things had previously supported me: either a Spiritual 
goal, and connected to it—so to speak—a sense of duty as a 
soldier, or something like an intoxication, an unnatural 
intensity of certain existential experiences.” And even more 
significantly: “In this world today—in this world of ruins—I 
have nothing to do or look for. Even if tomorrow everything 
magically returns to its place, | would be here without a goal 
in life, empty. All the more so in this condition and in this 
clinic.”3© Which does not mean anything other than it was 
not so important to resume the functionality of the legs fora 
Spiritual objective to be fulfilled on the concrete level, a 
viewpoint confirmed by the letters to Girolamo Comi and 
Massimo Scaligero and later in his autobiography. A purpose 
that, after the initial discouragement starting in 1950, he 
substantially reached, despite the “world of ruins” that then 
surrounded him. It was precisely “two things” that were the 
ends of his life and which he refers to in those letters, and all 
this documentation denies the superficial reconstructions 
that present an Evola returned to Italy, hardened and 
rancorous. 


On October 28, 1948, Julius Evola was discharged from the 
Sanatorium in Cuasso to be transported by the Red Cross to 
a former military hospital, the Putti Orthopedic Center of the 
CRI (Critical Rescue International), number 46 of Bologna, 


Department 46, Room 14.’ It was here that the philosopher 
offers us a desolate description once again in an epistle to 
his friend Girolamo Comi on January 8, 1949, erroneously 
dated in the original letter as 1948: 


| want to give an account, however | must say that the past 
four months in Italy almost make dying well worth it because 
now my situation, especially from the medical point of view, 
is even worse than in Austria... . AS you know, two months 
ago | was transferred to Bologna without any special 
intervention at the request of the CRI. Now this is a former 
military hospital, a collection center for veterans and 
specifically for those who are amputees, cripples, the 
maimed, and the mutilated. It is badly organized, disorder 
reigns, and everything goes more or less adrift. There are 
two renowned professors, in terms of bone and orthopedic 
surgery—and this is the field of medicine from which the 
place derives the name Putti Orthopedic Center. But, as for 
everything else, there is neither competence nor any desire 
to be efficient. There isn’t any proper neurological section to 
speak of, and there is only one consultant who, in my 
opinion, has limited himself to the simplest and most 
primitive diagnosis without any others—after that brief visit 
—who follow up on it and who might find it worth their while 
to provide a real therapy. Even when it comes to my lateral 
complications, which begin to occur in stages after the 
pleurisy had ceased, | have to exhaust my forces of 
indifference and remaining natural resistance to compensate 
for authentic assistance because the doctors are more or 
less novices who only make themselves available from time 
to time. Even in the administrative and food sector 
everything is chaotic: just think, my friend, it is quite 
staggering that there are those who, for their own ends, take 
advantage of this situation of mental confusion. The 


subversive Bolsheviks have done everything to cause this 
deafening atmosphere to facilitate their positions of control; 
internal commissions have been set up by them just for the 
sick who are Communists, and they work according to their 
own planned method. Their greatest concern is to hinder and 
supplant the religious, who are the only ones who have some 
pity for the needs of those who truly require their help.?® 


A few days before, on January 3, he wrote to Massimo 
Scaligero a letter in which he informs him in a roundabout 
way yet without avoiding the crux of the matter: “By the 
way, if the cause of this isn’t ‘identified,’ any one of these 
complications that keep painfully occurring will put an end to 
everything.”?° It is to be understood that there must be a 
more meaningful purpose for him to continue to live in those 
conditions in order to hone his skills for a qualified 
commitment, just as he had written to Girolamo Comi, and 
likewise to Father Clemente Rebora following his visit to the 
hospital on March 10, a persistent point of view in that 
period of uncertainty. 


But Bologna is not a town in the Varese area; it is the capital 
of a region, and hence the possibilities for personal contacts 
multiplied. Julius Evola began to collaborate with national 
publications, both for the youth of Italy and the supporters of 
the Italian Social Movement (MSI). He was eventually able to 
attribute his writings only under his own name. He had been 
solicited by Massimo Scaligero to do this, although at first 
with mistrust. For it is true that Evola had signed with his 
pseudonym “Arthos,” which he used in Giovanni Preziosi’s La 
Vita italiana between the two wars. He wrote his first article, 
“Coraggio radicale,” and sent it to Scaligero. In turn, 
Scaligero gave it to the Neapolitan journalist Enzo Erra, who 


would write about this episode*°? and then publish it in La 
Sfida, directed by him and Egidio Sterpa, in the June 20, 
1949, issue.*? The traditionalist philosopher then began to 
write, first under a pseudonym and then with his real name, 
for more significant publications: for Giovanni Tonelli’s La 
Rivolta ideale: “Uomini e capi d’uomini,” September 15, 
1949; Franco Servello’s Meridiano d'Italia: “Verso L’Elite di un 
fronte ideale,” September 18, 1949; Ezio Maria Gray’s Il 
Nazionale: “Due Dopoguerre,” November 20, 1949; Roberto 
Melchionda’s only issue of | Nostalgici: “Messaggio alla 
Gioventu,” March 1950; Fausto Gianfranceschi’s Giovinezza: 
“Invito ai Giovani,” April 1950; and then finally arriving a few 
months later on July 22, 1950, with his article “Ecco il 
tantrismo, remota dottrina Indu,” in the pages of a 
Neapolitan daily newspaper, Roma, which had been closed 
down by the Allies in 1943. The newspaper was subsequently 
bought after the war by Achille Lauro, who made it available 
again on the newsstand. The editor in chief was Alfredo 
Signoretti, former director of La Stampa during Fascism, and 
had by now returned to Rome, where he finally landed an 
article, “Crisi della societa moderna,” May 31, 1952, in the 
post-Fascist voice par excellence of the Italian Social 
Movement’s official party daily newspaper, II Secolo d'Italia, 
founded by Franz Turchi on May 16, 1952, and directed by 
Bruno Spampanato.*? And one mustn't forget “II 
Luogotenente di Dio,” March 1, 1953, published in one of the 
most important weekly magazines of the postwar, II 
Borghese, founded in 1950 and directed by Leo Longanesi. 


Yet for unknown reasons it was a collaboration that did not 
provide Evola with a regular column. He would return to 
write for the weekly fifteen years later when Mario Tedeschi 
became editor in chief. This was in June of 1968 at the same 


time as the explosion of the anti-establishment activity, one 
branch of which was the student protest. 


The testimony of Marco lacona,*? in an exact reconstruction 
based on documents, shows his clarity of mind and 
illustrates some memories from several decades. After such 
a long time some of the protagonists of those events 
inevitably confuse dates, places, and times. lacona 
established the first meeting with the Young Nationals not in 
1949 Bologna, but in Rome, a year later, when Evola 
traveled to the capital with permission from the hospital. At 
his home in Corso Vittorio Emanuele 197, lacona met with a 
group, presumably accompanied by Massimo Scaligero, who 
acted as an intermediary. lacona unmistakably remembers 
the date: May 30, 1951, when the philosopher underwent the 
interrogation by an official of public security, Dr. Francesco 
D’Agostino, in the Roman prison of Regina Coeli. After his 
arrest for the terrorist question concerning the FAR. lacona 
quotes: “In March 1950, | came to Rome to visit my mother 
and, on that occasion, | met some members of the group of 
the magazine La Sfida; namely, Enzo Erra, Giuseppe Rauti, 
Clemente Graziani, Fausto Gianfranceschi, and others whose 
names | did not know. The aforesaid came to see me at 
home; they expressed their admiration and desire to have 
frequent contact with me to deepen their doctrinal 
knowledge on problems of a constitutional, metaphysical, 
political, and social nature.”*4 


During Evola’s stay in Rome, he announced to his friends 
that a conference titled “La Nostra Battaglia” was to be 
organized for March 19 at the Quattro Fontane Theater. 
Publicized by a news item titled “Evola e Operti a Roma,” it 
was given prominence in the center page of II Nazionale.** 


This would be the first “public appearance” of the 
philosopher since the war. The following March 30 he wrote 
to Comi: “After so many years, | paid a visit to Rome, about 
ten days ago, to resume various contacts and to see a lot of 
people.”46 He also wrote to Guénon, who comments in his 
reply on July 25, 1950: “Il am pleased to learn that you could 
go to Rome and even hold a conference, because this seems 
to indicate that fortunately you are finally facing a certain 
improvement with your condition.”*” 


The same group of young people then went to visit him once 
he returned to the hospital in Bologna during the II Assembly 
of the Group of Young Students and Workers of the MSI, 
which took place on September 23 and 24, 1950, in the city 
of Felsinius. In his testimony to the police official Evola 
recalls: 


The aforementioned Erra, Gianfranceschi, Rauti—! do not 
remember if even Graziani was with them—came to see me 
at the Putti Orthopedic Center in Bologna, where | was 
hospitalized in October 1950, actually September, on the 
occasion of the national conference of the Italian Social 
Movement’s National Youth Movement. Ah! Now | indeed 
remember, precisely for that occasion not all of those | 
named came to the hospital. Only Fausto Gianfranceschi 
came with a young delegate from a northern city, whose 
name | can’t recall.4® They invited me to attend a 
congressional meeting. | accepted, and so again | saw Erra, 
Rauti, and perhaps Clemente Graziani. The invitation was 
addressed to me in order to make a contribution to the 
ideological orientation of the Missina youth. | confined myself 
to attending the congressional proceedings for less than two 
hours.*? 


One of the protagonists of these events, Fabio De Felice, 
born in 1927, reconstructs this episode in his previously 
unpublished testimony, enriching it with some unknown 
details.°° He informs us that “there was a young delegate of 
a northern city whose name | do not remember,” just as 
Julius Evola couldn’t recall the name in his deposition to the 
political police reported above: 


In September 1950 the second National Youth Assembly of 
the MSI was held in Bologna with delegates arriving from all 
the provinces of Italy. On this occasion our political group 
had gathered, led by Enzo Erra. We learned that Julius Evola, 
because of his disability, was hospitalized in Bologna at the 
Putti Orthopedic Center. So Gianfranceschi, Graziani, and | 
decided to go pay him a visit in a German military truck 
owned by Fausto that had remained in Italy after the war. We 
arrived at the hospital where Evola was in a room with other 
patients. The three of us had never met him before. We 
introduced ourselves and invited him to attend the assembly. 
He made himself immediately available and expressed great 
interest. He asked us if he could have the time only to 
change and shave. | remember that in his haste he had 
made a small cut on his cheek. We carried him in our arms 
and placed him in the German military truck. Upon entering 
the assembly hall he was warmly welcomed by our group 
and since Evola was unknown to most as a thinker, Enzo Erra 
introduced him as a heroic invalid of the Italian Social 
Republic. On the stage, while | was supporting him, | noticed 
that he was pleasantly surprised and moved by the welcome 
of hundreds of young people. He silently fixed his attention 
and listened intently to the various interventions, and at the 
end of the proceedings we took him back to the hospital. It 


was at that moment that we had the idea of asking him to 
write a booklet that would be a guide, and that was how 
Orientamenti was born. The next day we accompanied him 
to a small mountain hotel in the Apennines.°>? 


Clearly convinced by what he had heard and from other 
private meetings, and faced with the requests of those boys 
for an essential doctrinaire text, Evola wrote the eleven 
points of Orientamenti. Their origins as lacona has 
accurately documented for the first time, are actually 
present in the articles he wrote for the newspapers with 
which up until that time he had collaborated.°? Thus was 
born a fortunate book of just twenty pages that in his lifetime 
had four official editions and an unspecified number of 
unofficial, pirated ones, which the philosopher had 
condemned since they were published without his 
permission.°? Written in the last months of 1950, it was 
printed by the magazine Imperium within that year. From 
Orientamenti derived Gli uomini e le rovine, the amplification 
and thorough examination that reinforces its subject 
concluded after his release from prison between the end of 
1951 and 1952. It was then published by Edizioni dell’Ascia 
In 1953:°4 his first published postbellum work. 


We do not possess any documentation that informs us when 
Julius Evola was discharged from the military hospital and 
moved to the Pensione Nuova in Via del Porto 8, as is clear 
from a letter to Laterza on March 13, 1951.°> He would return 
home on May 18, 1951, just in time to be arrested a week 
later on May 24 by the Rome police directed by Umberto 
Federico D’Amato, the future head of the infamous Private 
Affairs Office of the Ministry of the Interior. The charges laid 
against him were that he was considered to be the 


inspiration behind the FAR who had been under investigation 
since the preceding November for acts of terrorism with 
paper bombs. The trial took place at the Court of Assizes in 
Rome, June and November 1951, and the sentence on 
November 20 made provisions for three sentences of one 
year and eleven months. Other minor offenses for the rest of 
the accused were acquitted including Evola, who had been 
defended by Francesco Carnelutti, Guido Cavallucci, and 
Piero Pisenti.°° The public prosecutor opposed the verdict of 
the subsequent trial and overturned the sentence. On 
appeal, the Court of Assizes in Rome condemned the 
philosopher on July 6, 1954, for the apologia of Fascism on 
the subsequent basis of the Scelba Law of 1952, which was a 
crime, but no longer in vigor, because of the amnesty of a 
few months before on December 19, 1953.°’ 


Let us remember that the FAR trial was the only problem that 
the philosopher had with Italian justice connected to political 
issues for postwar events. Like many of the major and minor 
members of the Fascist regime, bureaucrats, journalists, men 
of culture, soldiers, public officials, university professors who 
were subjected to persecutions or purges, he was never 
given a summons to a civil or criminal trial related to his 
activity during the Ventennio or the Italian Social Republic for 
what he said, what he wrote, or what he did: a detail that 
Should in itself topple many illusions and hypothetical 
accusations. Strangely enough, someone was suspicious 
about this very fact. Many years ago | received an 
unexpected telephone call from a priest of an ultra- 
traditionalist Roman Apostolic Catholic community. He asked 
me a series of questions about Evola and finally ended up 
asking me if after 1945 the philosopher had been put on trial 
in connection to his intellectual activity during the Fascist 
period. To my negative answer, he came out with an “Ah, 


then he was protected by the Jews!” | do not think any 
further commentary is necessary... . 


In three years and eight months of hospitalization in Austria 
and almost two months in Italy, Julius Evola did not remain 
inactive despite the fact that he was certainly living in a very 
different world from the previous one he had known. As soon 
as his health conditions and the general situation, along with 
the sufficient return to normal operation of international mail 
allowed him to, he would resume his activity from where he 
had been interrupted: revising his works in view of new 
editions, even if in a changed cultural and political 
atmosphere. He would translate, resume contact with his old 
friends abroad and in Italy, perhaps continue with the 
reconstruction of a network of people inspired by the 
Conservative Revolution and a traditional “vision of the 
world,” both on the ideal and philosophical level, as well as 
on the metapolitical and political level, as he had 
contemplated in Rome and then in Vienna. In the hope, of 
course, that they were first of all survivors of the war, and in 
this case that they would have evermore remained the 
same, with the same ideas and the same predisposition. But 
there was absolutely no guarantee. He himself expressed 
Skepticism about it, at least initially, when he wrote to his 
friend Girolamo Comi on April 20, 1948:>® “I have been able 
to clearly observe that today the material destruction is not 
as great as that of one’s character, even among friends who 
are difficult to recognize as the same beings as before.” And 
four months later, on August 31, he wrote: “Instead of 
returning home, | now have the sense of having come to a 
foreign land: | can count on my fingertips, and | fear, of only 
one hand, the people with whom, here and now, being alive 
and present, | can have contact.”>? 


Despite his physical condition while he was making the 
rounds in Austrian and Italian hospitals, the thinker, who had 
come into contact with Laterza as early as August 1947, was 
responsible for reviewing the drafts of his books, which had 
been sent by registered mail from Bari to Bad Ischl and back 
again in about twenty days. He began working on La 
Tradizione hermetica, nei suoi simboli, nella sua dottrina e 
nella sua “Arte Regia,” which would be published in 1948, 
followed by Maschera e volto dello spiritualismo 
contemporaneo: Analisi critica delle principali correnti 
moderne verso il “sovrasensibile” in 1949 for Laterza, and in 
1949 for Bocca di Milano, Lo yoga della potenza: Saggio sui 
tantra: all of these second editions. He also worked on the 
drafts of what would be another second edition newly titled, 
Il Mistero del Graal el’ idea Imperiale Ghibellina, which, in 
the end, Laterza did not reprint, and as previously mentioned 
he would turn to Bocca di Milano only to see it eventually be 
published by Ceschina in 1962. 


The complex work of revising Rivolta contro il mondo 
moderno began in the early months of 1948 with a copy sent 
to him by his brother Giuseppe and belonging to Massimo 
Scaligero. In speaking of the “reworking in a definitive form” 
of his principal work, he wrote in a letter to his friend on 
March 3, 1948: “I think | may owe you the copy sent to me 
by my brother that | am presently working on.”©° The second 
edition of the book came out for Bocca di Milano in 1951, the 
date of printing indicates April 15, 1951, while its author was 
in Regina Coeli prison. 


When he was in Bologna he managed to happily send copies 
of Ur and Krur, even if this isn’t very clear according to what 
we read in a letter addressed to Walter Heinrich, which 
began on April 11 and ended on May 8, 1949,°! two days 
before Don Rebora’s visit: “I answer immediately, because | 
am a little worried because of the news concerning the 
volumes of Introduzione alla magia come scienza dell’lo. You 
have already reassured me twice, and precisely after El’s 
departure, that everything was fine and ready for shipping— 
how is everything coming along? In any case, to facilitate the 
research: it is not a question of three volumes but rather of 
three groups of unrelated files, 12 per group,® printed in 
Italian, with handwritten additions and notes, as well as 
typewritten manuscripts. The title is Ur—Introduzione alla 
magia quale scienza dell’lo; however, it is probable that the 
title page is wrong, the format is 8°, the yellowish paper, all 
of it, | believe is unmistakable, also because it is difficult to 
find other manuscripts of this kind in Italian. El at the time 
reassured me that all the files were there. A loss would be 
really embarrassing, since—l Ssuppose—there would be no 
substitute: | barely had the chance to replace the 
manuscripts and the modified text as it was, and even now 
there is an obligation with a publisher. Would you be ever so 
kind to look thoroughly into this matter for me and let me 
know something as soon as possible.” 


The letter poses some questions. Meanwhile, who is “El”? 
Surely it is Raphael Spann, son of Othmar and a long- 
standing friend of the philosopher, and El is perhaps the 
name he had in the League of Kronides. And which 
apartment was it? It seems obvious that this is in reference 
to someone in Vienna with whom Evola lived or visited. We 
must deduce it is El since only he could have had access to 
it; maybe it was the seat of their association or circle, which 


Heinrich was also a part of the League of Kronides. In fact, 
the only texts in Italian to be found there were the Evolian 
magazines. Or perhaps also the house of Raphael, as might 
be suggested by his sentence “after El’s departure,” and this 
itself might be a possible euphemism for arrest. Raphael’s 
“reassurances” given to Evola must refer to the time in 
which they were still in contact with each other, or after the 
accident during Evola’s hospitalization in Vienna, or even 
later, since Raphael was arrested at the beginning of 1948 
and remained in prison until his release halfway through 
1955, albeit now a man who was obviously in a very bad 
state, battered and bruised by the experience, as is clear 
from a letter from Heinrich to Evola dated July 5, 1955. 
Wherever the location of the house we are talking about, it 
could not be the one that the philosopher had occupied 
when he was busy working on the Freemasonic texts 
because, as he himself claimed, it had been destroyed by a 
bombing, along with whatever else was in it. Therefore it was 
in another residence where he had worked with great 
discomfort, given the precarious and gradually aggravated 
situation, on the final arrangement of the Ur and Krur 
material with a manuscript full of typewritten additions and 
cuts to which he made a reference to “manuscripts banged 
out on the typewriter.” In chapter 6 the problem of how all 
this material could be found in the Austrian capital has been 
addressed, and it has been hypothesized that somehow the 
philosopher had taken it with him from Rome, where he 
would have had to have completed most of the work by June 
1944. The phrase to Heinrich, “I barely had the chance to 
replace the manuscripts and the modified text, as it was,” 
could allude to the fortunate rescue of them and his 
subsequent Viennese work. It is conjecture but not 
completely absurd. 


The material was certainly ready before the accident of 
January 1945, so much so that Evola guaranteed it as a fact 
in his previously mentioned letter from Budapest of June 
1947, to Bocca di Milano, who was the editor about whom he 
confirmed “as of now there is an obligation.” As it is, the files 
reached him in Italy a few months later. As he writes on 
October 8, 1949, to Massimo Scaligero asking him, in 
preparation for information on a text by Steiner that was 
present in the new issue of Ur: “In your previous one you 
wrote to me about Steiner exercises for the new edition of 
Ur. At this moment, | have not been able to remember 
anything of a similar nature. Recently | had the material 
collected for volume III from Vienna, and | think that those 
practical guidelines might be what you are alluding to where 
there is a drawing of a man in a pentagram.® | shall look into 
this again.” 


The work would be published in three volumes in 1955 and 
1956 by Bocca di Milano, bearing the title Introduzione alla 
magia come scienza dell’lo. 


TWELVE 


Julius Evola’s Activity during the 
Italian Social Republic 


One of the undeniable facts in the life of Julius Evola is that 
he had a unique position within the historical experience of 
the Italian Social Republic. He was both a direct witness to its 


birth and one of the few who witnessed de visu its gestation. 
He shared the legionary spirit, sense of dignity, honor, and 
respect for the promise that had been given to its Ally, who 
was betrayed by the monarchy and Marshal Pietro Badoglio. 
Evola did not share in any way the Republican and Social 
ideology, and he never concealed this dislike then or after 
the war, neither vocally nor in his later writings,? thus 
attracting the hostility of many of its ex-adherents. 


Evola worked in the Italian Social Republic, but he wasn’t an 
essential component of its structure. In fact, according to the 
current biographical-historical research, it does not appear 
that he had any official positions there, apart from his 
collaboration with MinCulPop, which lasted just under two 
months, until November 1943. He did not continue his 
intense activity as a journalist, as he had done up until July 
1943. What has now been confirmed is that only two of his 
articles have emerged from the newspapers of the Italian 
Social Republic subsequent to September 8, evidently the 
fruit of his resumed realtions with the Mezzasoma Ministry. 
They appeared in La Stampa during the period when it was 
directed by Angelo Appiotti, from September 18 to December 
10, 1943, and then by Concetto Pettinato, from December 11 
onward, respectively on Wednesday, November 3, and 
Sunday, December 19. Both articles fall into that category of 
“custom and habits of a people” as one researcher has 
classified Evola’s collaboration with the Turin newspaper,? 
which began with Alfredo Signoretti in October 1942 when he 
was its editor in chief, until July 25, 1943, and consists of 
seventeen articles that are indicative of his relationship with 
MinCulPop, which distributed the writings of its collaborators 
to various newspapers. 


Both the Evolian literary interventions after September 8 
offer readers an existential interpretation of the dramatic 
situation in which Italy found itself: seeking to turn all that 
was negative at that moment in history into something of a 
positive nature in an attempt to strengthen the home front. 
In his first conscientious piece of writing, “Liberazioni,” he 
states that “the disrupted and tragic periods of history can 
cause, by the very forces they unleash, a greater number of 
people to be led to an awakening, toward a liberation. It is 
essentially from what is measured—the most profound spirit 
of a race, its indomitability, and its vitality in a superior 
sense. And even today in Italy on the home front, which no 
longer perceives the difference between combatants and 
noncombatants confronted with so many tragic conjunctures, 
one must turn the eyes away from this and gaze upon that 
higher value in existence, which unfortunately in the nature 
of things, is commonly absent.”? In the second tract, “Uno 
Sguardo nell’oltretomba con la guida di un lama del Tibet,” 
he tries to fight the terror of death—ever present in everyone 
at the time, those engaged in fighting and those not 
engaged—with arguments drawn from ancient Oriental 
teachings, thus concluding: 


Whatever might be said concerning them, one point is 
certain: with them the horizons continue to be open and 
infinite in such a way that in the life of man, the 
contingencies, the obscurities, the tragedies, cannot result in 
being anything but relativistic. In a nightmarish aspect it 
could be considered definitive, yet it might only be an 
episode with respect to something higher and stronger, 
which does not begin with birth and does not end with death, 
and that also has value as the principle of a superior calm 
and of an unparalleled, unshakable security in the face of 
every trial.* 


It seems that Evola might not have written for other 
newspapers during his stay in Rome until June 4, 1944, 
especially after the interruption of the relationship he had 
with the Ministry of Popular Culture mentioned in chapter 3. 
So Marco lacona’s phrase, “he had worked for the RSI,”> 
seems meaningless. 


An article in the magazine Politica Nuova titled 
“Considerazioni sui fatti d’Italia”® is quite wrongly attributed’ 
to the philosopher. Evola himself would later explain, 
“Mussolini shared the ideas expressed in it, so on his orders 
it was published in the form of a pamphlet for its 
dissemination.”® In this essay “a kind of self-criticism” of 
Fascism was made, exposing all the “failures” that would 
have then led to the collapse of the regime. Evola concludes, 
“Even if it was too late, having recognized all this was 
noteworthy.”? That this text was not written by him should 
have been apparent at first glance: as you can see, Evola 
speaks of it impersonally like something compiled by others, 
of a document emerging from within Fascism itself in an 
identity crisis and whose criticisms he himself shares. If it 
had been his work he would have definitely taken credit for 
it, underlining, as on other occasions, the fact that Mussolini 
would have finally proved him to be correct. Moreover, since 
1933 Bruno Spampanato had been the editor in chief of 
Politica Nuova and later held the same office with the Rome 
daily newspaper, Il Messaggero,?° from December 15, 1943, 
until the arrival of the Allies when he was put in charge of 
Radio Fante?? during the Italian Social Republic. Therefore, in 
the brief summary made by the philosopher it is possible to 
trace the political-historical positions expressed by the 
Neapolitan journalist Soampanato. 


The fact is that the authorship of the writing was not 
unknown at all, as Soampanato himself had published in the 
postwar period some passages of his writings, excluding the 
polemical parts and considering it as a sort of “manifesto” of 
post-treason Fascism, in a forgotten but important work, 
Contromemoriale.?2 In addition, the same passages appear in 
an appendix to a volume dedicated to the Neapolitans in 
Salo, where the authors like Evola make reference to the 
pamphlet created by the Ministry of Popular Culture on the 
orders of Mussolini, pointing out that the article in Politica 
Nuova, according to its date of publication “is considered as 
the first publication of the RSI.”? 


Renzo De Felice, in his conspicuous anthology of writings on 
exponents of Fascism, Autobiografia del Fascismo: Antologia 
di testi fascisti 1919-1945, publishes it almost entirely by 
attributing it to Spampanato, indicating the date of 
publication as March-April 1944.14 Considering that the 
Defelician anthology is from1978, it is surprising that neither 
Marco Fraquelli nor Mauro Raspanti knew in 1994 of the 
existence of this book by the illustrious historian. 


Finally, ad abundantiam, the concrete and definitive 
confirmation that it is precisely a writing by Soampanato is 
demonstrated by the fact that this article and its handwritten 
corrections plus a typescriptadded sheet have been 
discovered in the legacy of his papers at the Ugo Spirito and 
Renzo De Felice Foundation. In the last page of the drafts 
one finds both the date the 28th of September XXI and the 
name Politica Nuova, which should have appeared on the 
magazine. The abbreviation “BS” added by hand might have 


been intended to appear in the booklet version. We must 
therefore assume that the long text had come out 
anonymously, even thought it has references in the first 
person. What’s more, other corrections resulted from the 
draft: the header is deleted and at the top there is an 
indication pag. 29; possibly the page number of the 
brochure? Finally, the date of the Politica Nuova issue, 
number 14, appears to be in the draft Rome, 10 October 
1943, XXI. Evola, on the other hand, recalls that the writing 
came out precisely on September 28.1° It must be inferred 
that the philosopher probably had owned both the pamphlet 
and the weekly but confused the date of writing with the 
publication of the text. 


The name of Giulio “Julius” Evola was also mentioned, 
“among the best-known names working for the EIAR during 
the RSI.”+° This fact seems very unlikely, given the personal 
vicissitudes of the philosopher whose stay in Rome, travel to 
the North, transit to Florence, Verona, Desenzano, and 
Venice, and arrival in Vienna were described earlier and 
seem rather a broad interpretation from an unclear memo 
according to what the radio historian Franco Monteleone 
writes. Monteleone refers to the transmissions by Radio 
Munich that Republican Fascism carried out, stating among 
other things: “For the purposes of propaganda, when Giulio 
Evola had become a regular collaborator of Mezzasoma, the 
situation of Radio Munich was rather embarrassing since the 
official voice of the Republican government actually came 
from German territory.”?” As we have seen, Evola remained 
at Hitler’s headquarters for a week, from September 9 to 16: 
theoretically he might have had time to talk to Radio Munich 
or write something read by others, but there are neither 
testimonies nor proof, except that Mezzasoma was nota 
minister in that short period of time. In any case, once Evola 


arrived in Rome contacts with him and the Ministry of 
Popular Culture and his collaboration with La Stampa ceased 
at the end of November 1943. Hence, isn’t it possible that in 
two months or more he could have been there as a writer 
and have lent his voice to the EIAR of the RSI? It does not 
seem probable, and there are no documents on this. And he 
could not do it during his transfer journeys, nor while he was 
staying in Vienna. 


During the period of the Italian Social Republic, it has been 
stated that some of Evola’s works on the issue of race were 
adopted as textbooks in a school for official students of the 
National Republican Guard (GNR) at the Fontanellato in the 
province of Parma. This was explained in a report?® 
presented at a conference on “intellectual collaborationism.” 
However, the texts have never been published. The 
information indicates neither a direct commitment on the 
part of the philosopher nor that he held an official position or 
had some primary responsibility in the Italian Social 
Republic, even if only for its “logistical events” as was the 
opposite case with Giovanni Preziosi. Eventually it was a 
localized initiative, unknown to him and yet the legitimate 
adaptation of a book as a text. This is confirmed by further 
research: among the documents of the Duce’s private 
secretary in the sector Confidential Correspondence RSI, kept 
in the Central Archive of the State in Rome, sixteen 
compositions written by the official pupils of the Fontanellato 
school have been discovered. These writings were used for a 
course in political-racial culture from March 15 to August 23, 
1944. The reference texts that were used were Evola’s II mito 
del sangue, | Protocolli dei savi anziani di sion, two works by 
Papini, and an internal typewritten text on Lezioni di politica 
cultura razziale.1? A viewpoint emerges from the 
compositions that is based on “culture, history, spirit,”2° “a 


choice declared to be distant from the strictly biological 
interpretation that appears to characterize German 
conceptions.”2} 


Can we deduce from these biographical elements, written 
testimonies, and “classroom compositions,” that the 
“spiritual racism” of Evola and Scaligero was uniformly 
distributed and constituted the cultural background of the 
ideology of the Italian Social Republic? That it was suddenly 
embraced and welcomed more than it had ever been until 
July 25, 1943? It would seem risky to generalize until more 
precise evidence is found that could shed more light on this 
perspective, even with regards to anti-German feelings, 
which were common in various intellectual, military, and 
political circles of the Italian Social Republic. Obviously there 
could not have been a direct intervention by Evola to 
popularize his 1937 book, expanded and reprinted in 1942, 
most likely one of the few useful texts in the course of the 
history of racism.?? Moreover, the same speaker at the 
conference on “intellectual collaboration” had to admit: “It 
should be noted that, at the moment, there is no news of the 
direct involvement of Evola in the persecutory activities of 
the RSI, and his role is secluded and not decisive.”?? 


During the period of the Italian Social Republic, starting from 
September 1943, Julius Evola came out with three books, 
One in his name and two he edited: a question merely of 
dates, certainly not of content. 


The first is La Dottrina del risveglio.24 This essay on Buddhist 
asceticism was proposed by the philosopher to Laterza on 


October 20, 1942, the manuscript was sent on November 30 
and was to be printed on February 1943, with the last correct 
drafts arriving at the publisher on August 9. Evola had had 
time to take care of his work during the chaos following July 
25. And we can see that the mail between Rome and Bari 
continued to function in spite of the constant bombardments. 
The book would be released the following September. 
Although strictly speaking, one should talk more about the 
“Kingdom of the South”2> than of the Italian Social Republic, 
since it was printed and published in Bari: the author would 
see an actual copy only after the war.2° 


The book had a strange fate, also in the sense that it 
determined the fate of the Englishman Harold Edward 
Musson (1920-1965). He was born in Hampshire, a county on 
the southern coast of England, and died on the island of 
Ceylon. His complicated yet fascinating and terrible story has 
been retold by Giovanni Monastra, who writes: 


In 1939, immediately after the beginning of the Second 
World War, [Musson] enlisted in the Territorial Royal Artillery. 
In 1941 he was assigned to military intelligence to conduct 
interrogations on prisoners, given his knowledge of other 
languages besides English, like Italian. Between 1943 and 
1946 he worked in Algeria and then in our country, achieving 
the degree of temporary captain in 1944. After the war, he 
spent a few months in hospital in Sorrento, but the reasons 
for his hospitalization aren’t accounted for. At that time he 
read Evola’s La dottrina del risveglio and was struck by it. It 
Is not Known whether he had bought the book beforehand or 
was given it by someone. To improve his knowledge of 
Italian, he began the translation of the text while still 
hospitalized and continued it after returning home,?” where 


he could lead a carefree, happy-go-lucky, and nonconformist 
life as a bohemian, being from a wealthy family.” 


So deeply affected by Evola’s work, H. E. Musson wrote to 
Laterza to ask for the rights, and the Bari publisher replied to 
him on November 5, 1946, explaining that “the sole owner” 
was “Dr. Evola”2® and that he would have to reply to him 
personally. And so between author and translator a 
relationship of friendship was established, so much so that 
Evola made it a point to Laterza that Musson was to be the 
recipient of a copy of La Dottrina del risveglio on September 
22, 1948.22 Not only, as he then recalled in Il cammino del 
cinabro, “he who had translated the book was given the 
incentive by it to depart from Europe and retire to the Orient 
hoping to find a center where they cultivated the disciplines 
that | have valued: unfortunately | never heard anything 
more about him.”° In fact, Musson was in Ceylon and died 
two years after the book was republished. The book was 
printed in 1951 by the London publisher Luzac & Company. 
The author explains that although it was not written by a 
“Buddhist specialist | had had the chrism of the Pali 
Society,?? a well-known academic institute of studies on 
Buddhism and its origins, which had recognized the validity 
of my treatment.” 


This claim is considered false by Luciano Pirrotta, according 
to which Evola “made use of notations from undocumented 
sources to claim recognition.”33 The system this author 
makes use of to discredit the philosopher is the same 
method of pseudohistorical research used in the letter of 
August 1943 to the MinCulPop, which was dealt with in 
chapter 4—that is to say, not to carry any direct evidence of 
what it affirms but to rely only on what was written by 


others, moreover by making partial quotations of 
documentation and text. In the case in question, the 
insinuation of forgery against Evola is limited only to a quote 
in a footnote of a book by Sandro Consolato: “We could not 
know what it consisted of ‘the chrism of the Pali Society’ 
mentioned by Evola: possibly a review ora 
recommendation? Perhaps, however, it is to be found in the 
same publication of his essay translated in English in 1951, 
with the title The Doctrine of Awakening, by a publishing 
house that specializes in Orientalist subjects, Luzac & 
Company of London.” Here the quote from Pirrotta stops. It is 
a precise choice, because Consolata then continues: “A brief 
but very favorable review of this edition of The Doctrine of 
Awakening appeared, signed by C. Avarna di Gualtieri, in 
“East and West,” year Ill, number 3, October 1952, p. 178."34 


It seems obvious, except to Pirrotta, that Consolato considers 
the simple publication of the book by Luzac & Company as 
the “chrism” cited by Evola, which is given confirmation by 
the positive review that appeared in the authoritative journal 
of Giuseppe Tucci and literary organ of ISMEO. As previously 
mentioned, Julius Evola was a valued collaborator. Clearly, if 
La Dottrina del risveglio had been an interpretative 
extravaganza of Buddhism, it would have been duly 
highlighted. 


By successfully putting it under scrutiny, only those phrases 
derived directly from Pirrotta, in his attempt to refute Evola, 
can add to those gathered by Giovanni Monastra in his essay 
dedicated to Musson, especially on the fundamental 
relationship of Luzac & Company and the Pali Society, which 
is the key to the issue and the meaning of Julius Evola’s 
statement. In fact, Pirrotta should know that over the years 


the London publishing house has published numerous books 
edited by the Pali Text Society, bearing witness to their close 
mutual ties. In fact, the Pali Text Society played the role of 
editorial consultant in the field of Buddhism for Luzac & 
Company. Never could a biased, bizarre, or erroneous shoddy 
text have survived its meticulous scrutiny. Monastra writes 
precisely that in 1948, just before leaving for India, from 
where he then moved to Ceylon: 


Musson, who had finished the translation of Evola’s book La 
dottrina del risveglio, looked for potential publishers. We can 
put forward the hypothesis that Luzac & Company had 
shown some interest in it, but before making any final 
decision, might have invited the Pali Text Society to give an 
authoritative assessment as to the reliability of its contents. 
It is reasonable to suppose that the author of the positive 
opinion was Isaline Blew Horner, (1896-1981), a competent 
Indologist and well-known Pali literature scholaress. Musson 
quotes her in his letters from the 1950s, providing clear 
indications about the existence of direct contacts between 
them.?° 


But who was Isaline Blew Horner? She was the first honorary 
secretary and then the honorary president of the Pali Text 
Society. She was not just any sort of Indologist but had a 
“traditional formation,” as Monastra always remembered: 
“Horner was intimate with perennialist thinking. One of her 
previously published texts, Dhamma in Early Buddhism, was 
included in the book promoted by the Institute of Traditional 
Studies in Colombo, Sri Lanka, in honor of Ananda Kentish 
Coomaraswamy (1877-1947), The Unanimous Tradition: 
Essays on the Essential Unity of All Religions published by 
Lund Humphries and Company Limited, London 1991, edited 


by Ranjit Fernando,”?¢ who brings together the contributions 
of the greatest exponents of international traditionalism. 
Monastra then concluded that it seems 


logical to suppose that Horner, who was very interested in 
the original Buddhism, might have had an appreciation in the 
fundamental aspects of Evola’s text by which she could 
subscribe to the “traditional conception,” at least in 
principle, in accordance with what she had already written to 
Coomaraswamy about the general ideas sustained by the 
Italian scholar. Allow me to refer you to “La Recezione 
internazionale di ‘rivolta contro il mondo moderno’”?? in 
Rivolta contro il mondo moderno, 432-35 and 447-48. This 
reconstruction of the facts fits well with what Evola said 
about the chrism given by the Pali Text Society to his book.?® 


The absolute truth: Evola never self-praised, much less did 
he lie. It is enough to go and trace the complete and primary 
sources and not the deliberately incomplete and secondary 
ones.?9 


The two books edited by Evola and published by Bocca di 
Milano have been mentioned earlier. These are translations 
of four esoteric novels by Gustav Meyrink,*°ll domenicano 
bianco*? and La notte di Valpurga, both however 
anonymously, and their respective prefaces are unsigned. 
These were the numbers 2 and 3 of the Occult Novel series, 
first to be published together with number 6, L’ idillio del loto 
bianco by the Theosophist Mabel Collins. The numbers 1, 4, 
and 5 were referred to as “being printed.”*? The printing date 
is February 10, 1944; therefore, when the philosopher was 


still in Rome. The date for the second printing date is simply 
1944. Obviously these translations were made and delivered 
by Evola well before, and he almost certainly could not 
review the drafts for those first editions and, in fact, they are 
full of typographical errors. This is confirmed in a testimony 
by Francesco Waldner, who recalls a nighttime conversation 
with Evola: “We went out, he and I, in the middle of the 
night, and we walked toward the center of Rome; it was 
wartime and there was a darkening, but the full moon lit up 
the city. We talked for a long time about Gustav Meyrink and 
his spiritual orientation. Just at that time Evola was taking 
care of the translation of some of his works: I] domenicano 
bianco, L’angelo della finestra d’Occidente, La notte di 
Valpurga.” #3 To be precise, we saw in chapter 1 that ina 
little letter dated July 2, 1943, addressed to the publisher 
Bocca di Milano, Evola welcomed the reception of the 
translation of this last novel. 


Given the general situation of Italy in that period, we cannot 
know how and when the volumes were distributed in the 
book stores of a country that was practically dividing in half. 
The fact is that in the sixties the stalls that were used around 
the Terminal Station of Rome were packed with books printed 
by Bocca di Milano in the forties and early fifties, especially 
the esoteric and those in the series of “occult novels,” which 
perhaps occurred after the publisher’s bankruptcy and its 
purchase by Feltrinelli, who put the book stocks back on the 
market. 


In 1949 the translation of L’Angelo della finestra d’occidente 
the introductions were explicitly attributed to Evola. The 
problems posed previously by this work have been 
examined: when the translation was completed it was sent 


to Bocca di Milano, who was in possession of it in 1947, and 
at the time had a relationship with other works such as 
Introduzione alla magia come scienza dell’lo. 


Meticulousness, fussiness, punctilousness with all these 
clarifications, researches, and hypotheses? Maybe, but they 
are essential to put in place the many pieces of an 
interlocking game and to understand the motivations that 
brought a personality so complex to certain choices and 
behaviors that may seem decidedly crazy: to venture into 
the Roman countryside with a suitcase not of secret 
documents but of esoteric magazines... to translate under 
the bombardments and in a hospital between painful 
dressings of wounds... to write from Hungary occupied by 
the Red Army while preoccupied by the future of his books. 


At this point it remains only to wonder why translations and 
introductions appeared anonymous in 1944 and signed in 
1949, when strictly speaking it should have been the 
opposite, considering the postwar political climate. In the 
letters exchanged between editor and translator, which are 
still well known today, there is no mention of the matter and 
certainly Bocca di Milano had never kept any distance from 
Evola, nor did the philosopher in 1943 to 1944 havea 
“public” role such as to make it necessary to hide his 
signature, even in the circles of the Italian Social Republic. 
Did Evola ever ask himself this, since he no longer dealt too 
openly with “hidden” arguments and was instead now known 
for other interests? Considering his character it does not 
seem likely. There is no answer for now, and perhaps it is 
more banal than you think. 


On closer inspection, the story of Julius Evola in the years 
1943-1945 was not marginal. The unprecedented direct 
testimony of crucial historical events, and the information 
left to us is almost unknown. The professional historians who 
investigated this period have continued to ignore until 
recently that their findings were restricted to small circles of 
readers. Of course, if you could illuminate the gray areas and 
discover just who was the reticent thinker who was also 
prudent and consider that at the time when he wrote in the 
fifties many of the people involved were still alive and the 
climate was certainly not the best and safest. Hence he has 
left us to fill in the gaps with the information that still 
remains. We could take a further step to better understand 
certain passages. But to accomplish this now, due to the lack 
of witnesses seventy years after the events and the lack of 
documents destroyed or unobtainable—apart from other 
makeshift strokes of luck in private and public archives, 
discovering the correspondence with Goffredo Pistoni—is 
almost impossible. 
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Here and on the next page, Julius Evola’s movements during 
World War Il from 1943 to 1951 in Europe and Italy, 
reconstructed according to the only known documents and 
information available up to the present moment. [Maps by 
Emanuele Mastrangelo] 






“| I viaggi di Julius Evola 
b.| agosto 1948 - marzo 1951 


Ab svorh rato 





eines Berichtes liber Evola,. 


—_———————————————— 


Evola: 
—— 


Baron E., geblirtig aus kom, entstammt einer Patrizier- 
familie normannischen Ursprungs. Seine heutigen Lehren 
und politischen Programme entwickelte er aus rein philo- 
sophischen Ans&tzen. Seit etwa 1928, nachdem er die Wen- 
dung von theoretischer Wissenschaft zur culturkritik ge- 
nommen hatte, ist er in Italien eine bekannte und umstri 
teue Zrscheinung. Das Interesse, das der Streit um sein 
buch "Heidnischer Imperialismus"” (Imperialismo Pagano, 
1928) erregt hatte, nahm allerdings schnell ab. neute 
gilt kK. - und im wesentlichen nur fiir Norditalien - als 
Fanatiker und Phantast, wird weitgehend missverstanden 
und yom offiziellen raschismus nur geduldet, sekannt 
blieb lediglich seine sendenz gegen die Semiten einer- 
seits und den Katholizismus andererseits, 


E, samuelte seine Anhdnger in einem areise, genannt Ur 
(von *urere"=brennen, "pyr''=Feuer), der sich die Verbrei 
tung seiner Gedankengiinge durch Wort und Schrift zum 
Ziel setzte, heute aber fast unwirksam geworden ist. ver 
anfangs vermutete Zusammenhang zwischen dem Kreise Ur 
und dem CAUR (Aktionskommitee fiir die Universalit&t Roms 
Rom) besteht nachweislich nicht. 


als «#. seine sestrebungen in Itaiien nicht sausreichend 
durchsetzen konnte, begann er in den Handstasten sezie- 
hungen aufzunehmen, ocein interesse richtete sich vornehz 
lich auf Deutschland, rrankreich und Huminien, mit der 


Above and continuing on the next page is a copy of the 
German Intelligence Report on Evola, August 8, 1938, 
drafted by Brigadefuhrer SS K. M. Weisthor, pseudonym of 
Karl Maria Wiligut. Both Reinhard Heydrich, Chief of the Reich 


- 12. 


Der letzte und geheinme Antrieb E.'s zu seinen Theorien 
und Planungen diirfte in einem Aufstand des alten Adels 
gegen die heutige, tiberall adelsfremde Welt zu suchen 
sein. Insofern bestitigt sich der erst deutsche Eindruc 
dass es siohum einen "reaktioniren Rumer" handelt: Die 
Gesamterscheinung ist geprigt von der aristokratischen 
Feudalitat alten Stils. So erhilt euch sein Gelehrtentu 
einen Zug ins dilettentisch-Litrstenhafte. 


Dareus ergtdt sich, dass fiir den N.S. Heine Veranlassun 
besteht, sich dem Baron Evola zur Verfiigung zu stellen. 
Seine rolitischen Pline eines rémisch-zermanischen Inpe 
riums sind utopischen Clrekters und dariiber hinaus 7ze- 
eignet, ideologische Verwirfungen anzuvichten. Da F. 
von Feschismus’ ebenfalls nur ceduldet und kaum ceférder 
wird, ist es auch taktisch nicht erforderlich, seinen 
Téndenzen von hier ®us entrerenzukommen. 


Es wird daher vorreschloeren: 


1) Den augerblicklichen Bestrebunren E.'s, die nuf die 
Stiftung eines ceheimen tberstaatlichen Ordens mnd 
cut de Griindung der dezu hestimmten Zeitschrift 
hinouslaufen, keine Konlrete Unteretiitzung zu zewahr 

2) Seine 6ffentlicke Wirksamkeit ir Dentschland nach 
dieser Vortracsreihe ohne besondere Mofnehmen still- 
zulegen, 

3) Sein weiteres Vordrinzen 212 fiihrenden Dienststellen 
der Partei und des Stuates 71 verhindern, 

4) Seine rropacandische T*tigzeit in den Nachberlindern 
beobachten: zu lassen. 


Lah. $A, 
Nu: 


ad (et 4 


Security Main Office (RSHA), and Reichsfuhrer SS Heinrich 

Himmler approved the four points of the report on how to 

hinder and essentially neutralize Julius Evola’s activities in 
Germany. [Berlin Document Center] 


18. Februar 1941 





Start in den Frihling 


Wola: Corteet 
Noch sind die letzten Schncereste des Winters 
Bicht verschwundeo, aber unsere jugend stellt 
sich sofort beim ersien Sonnensirabl um, Ie 
waserem Bilt sehen wir hallische Rollachul- 
laulerinnen beim {roblichen Start 








Hepfel fiir alle 


hd, Dee Reihoeniniter far Ernshruen, 
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und Landwirtideft bat am 7. 
naditehenden Crlak berawsd, 
Re, Me tom 16 Hebruar 1961 
ropnabten und Imdubtriegedtete 
Meplel gems meinem Crlah ve: 
mber 1010 an Auaendlide di 
endeten 18, ebensiadr, 
werdende Miltter andacgeden 
founes Mevfel, tm & 
den Sriliden ‘Gartendauwirtidaltsverbin- 
den, ead on die ibrige Bevdiferung — 




















YSclotveriorger euigenommen -- aud- 
geaeben werden. wenn die Jugendliden bis 
wen wolendeten 18, Lebendjadr fin} Milo 





amm je Rovf erhalten Baden, Selerven 
ity Wehrmadt und Rrantenbauler jurado 
geftellt morden find und baun nod Kepiel- 
Pehinde in den eingelnen Gebieien vers 
Sanden find.” 


Galliige Polizei in Bojen 

Parade jum Tog ber Dentiden Polizei 

en einem ix Bolen iagelepien Boltse: 
Bataifion beWedt die 3S Romeogmie oud 
atlenjern. Giner der Winner dreidt uns, 

fh auc) Wie den Lag der Tentioen Potts 
ei" tm rlrdiger Rietie Segangen Bader, 

ig Hbcrall im Belg bepann der Top ond 
ix Bolen mit einer Glaggenparabe, dle vor 
ber & Rompannic tx feieriider Welle outa 
aclusct wurve. 


Sreiwillige fie 3.8. GrogdentiGiand 


Dat Obcrfommanto ber Wehrmadt Set 
Ble eebrdeatetsfommandenre | beaultrost, 
ber Bercititellung eines aeciqneten Erased 

mobi an Ldugerdicnenden j¥reirilligen wie 
on Rriegsfreimilinen fr bad ufanterie- 
Reaiment Grobdeutidiend thre Selondere 

ufmertiamfeit ausumenden. Benn die 
BWedrderte(sfommendos beaultraat werden, 
Grlag fdr bet Ynlantecie Regiment Broke 
Dentidiend axsiuheden. fo find Gierlar mur 
Befonders ausacincte Retruten, dic den be+ 
fonderen Beftimmengen Hir bieles Reale 
ment entioreden, cinauberufen. 


forgings ,,Wildjdiig 

im halifden Stadityea 

Har Mittwod Sringt dak Stadliseater 
tm never Autrenteruna, ble Romiide Over 


Der Wildioiw", cins der idiniten Werke 
ton Wlbert Yorving. Dirigent 











mann. Inijenterung: Elegmund Efrer 


Bupnenbild: Hetmy Bebrens. 


Rerlebréunfel. Gelern 8.25 Uhr Rreifte 
te der Mesiedurger Strake ein Valtlralt- 
roogen ein Bferdeivann. Hterbet wurde die 

eldiel gerbroden und cin Bierd erlitt 

rellungen am [infen Bein. 


Berduntelun Bon  Diendiag 
AIT Ube bid Mittwow 6.09 Ube. Ronde 
exigana Mittrod 136 .UGt, Monduaters 
gong Mittwod 11. 19 Wor. 























Die Gouftadt fialle 


Lalienijder Gelehrier jprach in Halle 


Prof. Dr. Evola in Anwefenheit unjeres Gauleifers iver arifhe Wuffaffung von Kampf und Sieg 


{n_einer enberordenttigen Berenkal- 
tuna ber Geletligalt Wreunde 
der Mertin-Lurber-Umiveriitse 
Golle-Bittendera {pred arm Montag im 
Baule an der Morivoura in Wawelenseit 
feres Wauleiters Stoatérat Eaatiiaa 
e¢ — Standortiitetten, —Wenecalleutnant 
Edward. ferner der Pertreter von Bartel 
und ihrer’ Mitederungen, dé States, dec 
BWekrmadt umd der Stadt. im inne des 
deutldritalientiden Multuraudtenites Brot. 
Dr. Evole (Rom) Ader Die arilse Lesre 
von Ramp! und Sica” Der Proceftor der 
Univerftat, Srol. Dr. DSriler. bearHate 
im dersligen Worten auber den’ sabireid 
eri@tenenen Sérerm und Odrerinnen den 
italtenifihen Gott. 

Brofefor Dr. volta. der icinen Gor- 
im Deutider Svrocbe Sicit. fibrte etme 
folaendes au’: Dem alten Mrfertum tar 
ber Gegenfay arildhen Tatbandiuna ‘md 
Belhanlidtert unbefannt, der arise 
































Menld qlaudte an die Moatifeit, die ine 
Diviductle Bei Aderwinden und 
an ber Sbernatttrl Sirtlidtert telle 
haber an f5unen jeden, murk aud 
der foger, Veriallsdaraticr der abendlandi 
fen Qultur anders qemertet werden. Das 
moderne Ubendiond fam dadin mur noc 
cine materialifierte Tathandinna au ver 
bereliden. Sidne ih mummegt, dab im 
Beroubtiein des ueuen,  raflenberoudien 
MenlGen die altariide Anflefinna dex Toa 
banding Weitung ertanal. Sie vermaa ae 
melting Rralte aufaurifen, 

Wir dem Witarier war der rien das Heid 
wid eines emia dewernden Romoles 
iden metapboliihen WMadedten, dem of 
fen Vidtorinain, dex ionnenvatter 
Higtelt umd der rohen Gewalt 
Beiblid-Damoutider. Am te 
bearitudeten Weitdiid wurde fede 
feit aum Sombol. Krieg und Wor 
fonnten at ein und derielben Gace vere 
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Ehrendientt im Fravenbhiliswert 


Barednung anuj Bernjsaushildung — Befreiung vom Biligtjage 


dz. Die ReihstraventAdrerin ult die 
Beutichen WMadhen erneut aum Ybrendicnke 
inmerbalb ded Aramenbiliddientes fiir 
Bohlfasrts- und Prantencliene 
Dicler Hravenbitisdientt ora deutiden 
















te 
wudsmanacis in dew fos 
Serufen tm Munendlid nidt allen 
einen veritartten Dinweis an! biele Berule 
errelét werden fann. Unbdedinat notwerdia 
if baber aeacmmictia dir Berdreiterune der 
Bafis ber vorhandenen Radkrafte durch 
te bis aur Bebebuna d¢6 Mane 
¢ Rodlrélte tn reinen Hilfsardeiten 
oflen Boltsfretien miter 
ermonnen werden. die fic 
fretwifliaen Ghrendtentt 
forer Berufsawdoil. 
Dilfartent tn elner 




















wabrend oder 
dung eimen arvellab 
Gincidtuna der Bobliabrit- ober Rronten- 
vilene absuleiiten, aur Unterftivung der 
Sawekern der Bollspleacrinuen und Sin. 
deradrinerinnen. } 

‘Dic Magchdriaen des 
feb Gudea Dwi rem eat trees 
foweit Re nidt bet thren Hugebsrinen Iehen, 
auf freie Bervflequna auf cin tHatigesd 

























Talhenaetd. anf Ardeitwtte 
Urtand. Rermer erbatten fie fecie ata 
Bebandiui > rantenoiicae 





deutithe Rromenwert abt Rrauendillsdientt» 
mabein, di¢ A nod dem 1 Sevtember 18) 
verpltidter dadea und fie tx ihrer Arbeit 








bewahren, mac Amettadriaer Dienirieit Set 
torer Gbefhlichuna eter CHebeibiife 
von HO RM. anfommen. Die Mngedsriaen 





bea Rraucnbiltodienttes fonmen nod balbe 
Ler ny etic Ps BL 
ordentliche Mushitduna far den Beruf der 
Rranlenidweirer Boltspliearrin und ine 
Deradrinerin Adernommen werden Die 
Tatigtert im Hronengiifsdientt fanm His am 
einem Balben Qobr aul die Masbildanasacit 
angeredmet werden die frautenpiicaeriiee 
Ansdilduna ausatnommen Dre ordnunase 
mahine Abtciftuna der batblabriaen Dienit- 
act im Reidsarcbeitedtenk far 
weiblide Xuaend wird bet Bortane bes Ary 
beitsdienfoaiica mit einem Holben Nobr aul 
den Diend in der BWobtladrtevfiere onaee 
recuet. Die W una Bee Cbrendlenttes 






















Im RroucnbilfadienR Srirett wont 
trererrtt wnacn (hx ben 
Trrawembiltani omen die Rreise und 





Goufranentea' 





Jugend und Bernfsidule 


Ym Rehmen der Slternretbe des Han s- 
Shemm-Haujes ipraw geftern Beruls- 


fouldirettor Liepelt Aber .Die mntere 
ridtit Betreuung der Berulstatiaen 
Dugend in den gewerbligen und foulmane 


nilden Bernfé und Berulslad{auien”. Ec 
Bob die Wirfungsetudeit der yweigleifices 
toon der Yebritetle und der Berufsidute 
ausgebenden) Berulsausbitdung bervor und 
beseichnete dieies Musdildungsverdditnis 
als cin Exslehungdverdalints eriten Ranges. 
Dte Berafsidule, die, wie thr Name fant, 
den Hauptwerd aul die beruflide Rusdiidung 
feat, bat fi Berulsotfoumg tm tefRen 
Sinn gu Wutgade und Sel aefewt, Mm ibred 
in jeder Beife geltnaben Unterridled witen 
{unte man fie als die Sdule der Wirt 
Lidtett” beaetcnen. 

Das Berulsiguiweien unferer Stadt, der 
bie Pixtigatt den Stempel eufdradt, und 
die daber einer befonders quien Berufe- 
und Facldule bedarf, Bereiducte der Bore 
tragende alé vorbildlid. Halle Hat 4. JI. tiber 
WOO) BerufsiGidler, die von 70 Lehrtraften 
unterrictet werden. Diele edrtrsite find 
edenfo qute Theoretifer mie erfabrene Prat 
titer. Jor Beruf fordert von ifnen, dah 


fe tmmer mit der Seit geben und fi aber 
alle ortldrithe auf dem Gebiete der Wirt 
{Galt unterciétet bafter, (dom nim in den 
Aderraigend modern cingertdeten Mn 
Idauungemertfdtien der balllider Bexuld 
ldale unterridten au fonnen, die tu ihrer 
Bielleitiafelt tm Bilde geaciat r 

Pirettor Liepelt forad den Bunth aus, 
bok cect viele Eltern fid diefe Raume und 
BWerthatten der Bernisidate anleden mod 
ten, wie fie aud fedem Vedrer gut perfine 
lider Wahlungnobine witlfonumen fing. Dte 
Neberwadung der Berufsiculardeiter fete 
fens der Clrern fei lowobl der Berussiduate 
wle aud den Betricden mut fomparyife, 
foate er, dena nur durch gewifiendelte und 
flethige riedigung dicier Mnigaden fOnnte 
unfere Gugend das fundierte Berufswitien 
erwerden. bas beute in jedem Beru! vow 
jedem Deuticden gefordert wird. Wer bee 
abt und ficibig pena if, nim auher den 
Hiigtfurfen nod die wobifrelen inter 
TidtSeincidtungen planndhia gu Senugen, 
foun fid bier gur Aufnadme auf andere 
Stulen (Ingenienrigule, Wirtldatiobod- 
fOule) vorberciten und Gat elle Mvatic- 
feiten jum Multis. - 





























MNZ 1. Beiblatt Nr. 48 


fomeljen, ®Balbatle Sin binonltider 
Uniterdlitte:t war boupifadtia ben auf 
dem Scladtictd aclaiienen Heiden worbee 
batten. Dieie Coler mebren die Schar 
jener, deren Sodan bedor! 
Semple gegen das Verdimani 













ete 








Dunfeluna deo MBitithem. daé feit fernen 
Seiten drobend ber der Belt ficat. Harv 
fabri fem der ttallentide Belebrte demx 














HAS ¢ » ems 


Unser Gauleiter geleitet Prot, Dr 
tn dea Vortragssaal 


Evola 











iranitcharithe Corkelune vom 
-Mrieger obne Shlai” aa foreden, auf die 
Stee des aroben und Metnem  beiligen 
Rrieaed”. Der aroke heiliae Qrieq aehort 
der aeiftigen Crdnuna an, der Meine beiline 
Rriea dagegen iit dec in der Musenwelt 
audeciodtene Rriea Ser im lebtecem dem 
nartohen Helligen Srieg” an erleden ve 


auf die 























Ben Gat, Bat elue Mralt im fich exsenar 
tom Gefadiat, die Mrife des Todea ant 
fieqen. Wriid ih e6. mutia an fein, 


fed und Bumanitdre Belote 
fen bie Reindeit dex 
threr feidit 
feas vou ten 
der Krieger in 
die Retein des Menledl 














dad Boitli&e deraut als metey 
raft umd finde in ihr felme Vervlarung 
und Befreiuna, 





Mit tielarawbigem Wiffen eri: 





Prof. Cvola im weiteren Berlaule 
felleinden Bortreges bi 
vou dem Belen de: 


ariihe Borketing 
Scele als Tamon, 
8, ble enge Ber 
dieier 












lieaenden Sraft un 
der RaWie und ded 
Qn unferer 
itallemifide & 
fi materiente 
At unertrdglichen | Stixationen 
Die eit ift da, ba der adendAn 
mdelm ferken 
fel ebigtelt 
wird jrandial 
im, 199 die 
@altia 
anden sper 
it der Helden 
Getedet 
Rrommen!” Im @ 
Rermofe freiten 
unferer Malle, i 
E be und br 
en Arieden! 
Lebdsalter Beifail 








wieder amt 
pra 





fe 
and 





rielfe 











eine! 
anderen 
geworden tit 
ins dee Mrler 
Beiliger ale die 








das Geer der 
aciwaltiaen 
¢ Urtratie] 
> dtefe ¢ fbalf 

gen den Meriden d 









der _aroken Subdre 
{daft dantte bem niftden Gok Var feine| 
einsigartige Darkelung ded intereifa 
‘Themas. wh. 











The only picture to date known of Julius Evola during World 
War Il. A page from the daily newspaper Mitteldeutsche 
National-Zeitung on February 18, 1941, under the title 
“Italian Scholar Speaks At Halle.” The photo caption says: 
“Our Gauleiter accompanies Doctor Evola into the 
Conference Room,” where he was to speak on “The Aryan 
Doctrine of Struggle and Victory” during an event organized 
by the Society of the Friends of the University of Halle- 
Wittenberg. [© Evola Foundation Archive, all rights reserved. 
Reproduction prohibited. ] 


N fj 4 4o é. y) ne 
Mh bute Utd - Owe anes SST 


ROWA, 0 Agosto 1945 


I giornaligti exter’ all'Assooiasions della Stampa Retera a Rom 
ossexvano che ii barons Bvola,gid ccoliaboratore 42 Farinacoi @ a1 pre, 
siosi,si recom ora spesso alla Stampa Estera,dove ha aanght ‘oonet24abo, 

hu col glornalista tedesoo Alwens, corrispondente romane del *Voelkisol 
Beodachter*,I iccnalaett epiarl si domandano,ohe cosa i due stiano 


a tramare insiems @ tutti considerano molto gogpatti questi convegni, 


Th 
i F a 
<\ G 
LAN 
a 


The latest disclosures by a confidant of the political police 
regarding Julius Evola in Rome (August 20, 1943). [Central 
State Archives, Ministry of the Interior, Directorate-General 
for Public Security, Political Police Division, Dossier Box 467, 
File Record 64 (Evola, Giulio Caesar/Jules)] 


Rona,9.VIII.19 


A :8:B. I1 Capo Gabinetto del 
Ministero Coltura Popolare 


Moi permetto di interessare 1'E.V. per 11 mantenimento dell'asse- 





gno mensile di L.2000 corrispostomi, fino a giugno, dal precedente Ga- 
binet to. 

Faccio presente che’ un tale assegng,.corri sponde ad un caso di rico- 
noscimento di meriti personali culturali € scientifioi, che probabilment 
é unico nel suo genere. 

Infattl 1o non sono né sono stato iscritto nel Partito fascists. A 
varie riprese,da elementi fasclsti sono stato anzi avversato in ogni mo- 
do, Ad esemplo, ael 1930, a tanto non essendo riuseciti per wezzo di una 
campagna Gi diffamaztoni e perfino di ageressioni personali ,profittatort 
del fascismo della peggiore specie (gruppo “Impero",Gravelli, Danzi),per 
via di aderenze riuscirono 4 far Ssopprimere 11 giornate tradizionalista 
"sa Torre", da me diretto. E per un lungo tratto, in seguito, ebdi wr- 
fino ad esser sorvegliato, perché si pensava che oualcuno stesse dietro 
di ‘noi in una campagna contro vomini e aspetti deteriori del faecismo, 
d-ttata invece dalla pura idea, 

Si deve solo alla protezione di alcune persone leali © alla misura, 
in cui le mie opere sono apprezzate anca® all'estero, il fatto che ho 
potuto avere ospitalit& nella stampa fascista. “a dall‘incartazento che 
mi riguarda, esistente presso-di Vol, risulta che anche recentenente, 
in aprile, 1l'ex-segret-rio del Partito, Vidussoni,tentd di impedire ogni 
mia attivita di Elornalista, Gi conferenziere, Gi difensore all'sstero 


delle nostre idee tradizionali, non soppoftando che un non-tesserato 





avesst mani litere ad anzi si permettesse spesso una critic™ contro 
uomini ed aSpetti del regime. 


Cosa assai pik grave, le diffamazioni del tempo della "Torre" furono 


On this page and the subsequent four pages are documents 
relating to the relationship of Julius Evola with the Ministry of 
Popular Culture between August and November 1943. 


qn? 
fatte conoscere tendenziosanente alle autorita militari, oon Wie“fstto 


di un provvedimento disoiplinare. Ela pratica per rimuovere tale prov- 
vedimento - che altrimenti avrebbe avuto esito positivo - sempre € stata 
ostacolata dalle informazioni del Partito @ dal mio non essere tessera- 
to. La mia volont& di prender parte a ovesta guerra con lo stesso grado 
con cul combattei nella precedente doveva imporni dunove di chiedcre una 
inecrizione. 

La documentazione di tutto c1d3, ove non risulti gid dall'incartamento 
che mi riguarda, pud esser da ne fornita nel modo pik positivo. 

Se ,malgrado tutto questo,il precedente régime ha creduto concederal 
un riconoscimento, vorrel sperare che anche ora non 81 abbla cosa diver- 
sa nei riguardi di chi ha sempre avuto cara la Sua indipendenza ed ha 
seguito una sua idea, una sua fottrina, di 14 da ovalsiasi interesse 
contingente. 

Aggiungo che l'asesgno corrispostomi non ‘avéva carattere di senplice 
sovvenz-one, Oa 81 legava ad incarichi ed a lavori da me effettivamente 
eseguité. Cone colui iche, di contro al razzisno biologico e@ zoologico 
del gruppo “Interlandi"difendeva una dottrina della "razza dell'anime", 
sono atate ad eseapio assegnato el Vostro Ufficio Razza. E in via forma- 
le suasiste gue sta tia apparteaeénza; ma mentre gli altri addetti aventi 
la mia ste ssa funzione hanno avuto il loro mensile per lurlio, c1d non 
é avvenuto nei miei riguardi, 11 mio essendo prelevato dai fondi del 


Gabinetto, 





In ogni modo, a parte unbventuale mutata assegnazione o utilizzazilo- 
ne, Si voglia considerare in via di principio ila gia posizione person a- 
le al fini della conferma dell'assegno che, in ovesti tempi,chi traeva 
le sue Nuskeievseres dal eloraalisno, ora parélizzato dalla riduzione 
éella stampa, non pud considerare con indiffernza. 

Con deferente osseouio 


GivlioZvola ah 
Vorso Vittorio 197 - Roma te 


tel.562123 


Above and continued from the previous page is the August 9, 
1943 (typed in error as 1934), letter in which Evola explained 
his case in regard to the special duty he was assigned, 
requesting the July stipend that he never received. 


Bn 3 000.8, 


Al Sig. EVOLA Giulio 


oP 
Vee Zs Ay SAA Bs Corse Jittorio Emanvele,I97 
=) 20 eS ees 








UFFICIO DEL PERSONALE E DEGLI AFFARI GENERALI e c Rome 
AL GABINETTO 
BDowsione Fu. ALL'UFF. AMMINISTRATIVO 
Goth? Algal Gipastalffll. a Sede 
Rs ey 


Occerro:4 Comunicazionee= 


Con la soppressione dell'Ufficio 
Studi e Propaganda sulla Razza é venu- 
ta meno la possibilita per questa Am- 
ministrazione di avvalersi ulteriormen- 
te della sua collaborazione. 

Ella dovra pertanto intendersi 
esonerato dal servizio a decorrere dal 
15 settembre p.v. 


IL CAPO PERSONALE E AFFARI GENERALI 


\ 


/V\Wn. Oe. 


nnn menamane Lrrabvecea Cologne: Meiiypo-Komea 


The negative response from the Personnel Office of the 
MinCulPop, dated August 30, 1943. 


@ 4.4 OTT. 1343 G1) 


DELLA CULTURA PoPoLaRE 


RAGCOVANDATA A NANO 
URGENTISSIMA 


SIG. GIULIO EVOLA 
Corso Vittorio Emanuele ,197 
ROMA 


In relazione 2lla Vostra richiesta,Vi informo 
di essere venuto nelle determinazione af ripristina= 
re a decorrere dal 16 settembre c.a. la sovvenzio= 
ne mensile di £.2.000 2 Vostro favore 






Vi trasmetto, pertento, l'assegno del Credito 
Iteliano n°098515 di £.1000 re: ivo al periodo 16-30 
settembre 1943. 


Vi prego di resti 
lo di riceyute. 


re quietanzeto l'unito modu= 


IL NINISTRO 





The letter by which Minister Fernando Mezzasoma restored 
the philosopher’s collaboration, dated October 14, 1943. 


Mod 56 


Gene, 28 NO Be 7 





MeuleaddaP, yuu slate GXOTIO EVOLA 


GABINETTO _Corso Vittord oO 
Emanuele 197 = ROA = 
QAO 
92722493 Mia Eipatalfftdl. 


Cas ee 7 ee ee 
Occetto: ec nt ie en nets ee 





vi informo che l'Ece. 41 Ministro 
% spiacente di non poter aderire alla 
vostra richiesta tendente a continuare 
da Roma la vostra collaborazione. 


aad 


Pertanto, a decorrere dal corrente 
mdse dovra essere sospesa la correspon— 
sione deli'tassegno a vostro favore. 


Kibsivro Callginficr: Metiyp- Horse 


IL CAPO DELL*UFFICIO 
STRALCIO DEL GABINETTO 


The announcement of his termination by the cabinet minister 
because of the refusal by Evola to relocate to the North, 
dated November 28, 1943. [Central State Archives, Cabinet 
of the Ministry of Popular Culture, envelope 8859 (Evola, 
Giulio) ] 


sero presenae rue meee 


SSS TRE, SUR TURTI SUR IS 
fa] —$>——_3} +>- 


LA DOTTRINA 
DEL RISVEGLIO 


SAGGIO 
SULL’ASCESI BUDDHISTA 


TUS. LATERZA & PIGL 


EDITORI - HART 





La dottrina del risveglio: Saggio sull’Ascesi buddhista by 
Julius Evola, published by Laterza in Bari in September of 
1943, probably after September 10 when the so-called 
Kingdom of the South was proclaimed. 


Lote 
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SA Roma ,28.X.1943 
Alla Direztone della Z 


Casa Editrice Bocca 
Milano 


Gent.mo Dr. Torreano, 


Molt* cose sono avvenute da quando, l'ultima volta, siamo rina 
sti in contatto... 

Qui ho trovato l'assegno di 4.3000, come compenso a forfait pe 
lo "Yoga della Pdtenza", e pol la Sua lettera uaita alle due copie 
del coatratto, 

Circa ouesto contratto,gia in unshettora avente carattere Lape 
gnativo ad ogni effetto da mia parte,Le ho confermato 1'sccordo. I 


ordine a tutti 4 dettacli contenuti nel contratto-tipo stampato,vi 
, 


sarebbero da fare Gue rilisyi: 1) Quanto 21 nisewe aor — 





te pel se~vizlo stampa,lasclo fare coapl*tamente a Lei; di 1A da c 
un certo qumero per ne personalm@ente - dicismo oulndicl - senza re 
strizionl; 2) Secondo quel che ho stabilito con tutti 1 miei edity 
restano a me riservati, senza vincoli, 1 diritti per eventusli tra 
ziont ( del resto, se SAGLISO dovuto definire questa aulstione 
con l'altro editore); ma se La 3ua caBa procurera la cesslone,a Lt 
spettera 11 60%, wme desidera - naturalmente, previo mio consenst 
le condizioni di cessione. 

Nella Sua lettera mi dice che, data la situazione,ritorna sul) 
Aeriolonat sicrenca? ma non fissata contrattual@ente, di ristanp?: 
la “Introduzione 2114 Magia". Comprendo benissimo le Sue ragionl 
Lo stesso ritengo che passerA del tempo, prim? cn® si possa p21 
a metter fubri © diffondere sensatamente del libri di cultura. Tu 
via, slccome stesse aLfficalta si present2no ad ogal editore ital 
nom,se crede, rimaniamo cosi; aggiorniamo 1a cosa, fino sl moment 


del ristabilirsi di una situazione relativamente normale. Oltre c 


acouistare, come ad'intesa, una copla dell'opera, avendo avuto molt 
tempo libero nel frattempo, al sono dato a rivemderla dal fondo, a 
dificando e sostituento a monografie di meno valore altre pit impo 
tanti - @ sono 4 circa due terzi del lavoro complessivo per l'appr 
tamento. Sempre per il tempo svuto libero,mi sono anzi messo a tre 
re anche 1'"Angelo della Finestra occidentale". Ma i'una e l'altre 
c& considerb&mola come un lavoro per domani, da concor@aedare a asi 
zione normalizzata, senza troncare, per 14 situazione attualc, la 
stra intesa in sede, sempliceménte, di princloio. 

Solo che, nel caso che dovessi ultimare il lavoto per "Introd 
ne" oul, prima di un eventuale spostamento, Le chiederei, per sict 
za, ma senza nessun impegno da parte Gua, di prender con sé il nuc 
testo Fielaborats. Non vorrei che facesse cattiva fine... 

Questo 6 tutto. Se crede, mi scriva due righe, cirea il punto 


vista che Le ho indicato - 2 con cordiali saluti mi creda 


Puy 
| ] 
Vege 
{ 
{ | 
ere 
J.Evola - Corso Vittori 9 
zany orlo 197 Pe 


Here and on the previous page, the letter dated Rome, 
October 28, 1943, and sent by Julius Evola to Dr. Carlo 
Torreano of the Bocca publishing house specifying the status 
of the revision of Introduzione alla magia (Introduction to 
Magic) and the translation of Der Engel vom westlichen 
Fenster (The Angel of the West Window) by Gustav Meyrink, 
thus providing essential information to reconstruct the story 
of these two works. [© Evola Foundation Archive, all rights 
reserved. Reproduction prohibited. ] 


GUSTAVO MEYRINK 


IL DOMENICANO 
BIANCO 


ROMANZO 





FRATELLI BOCCA - EDITORI - MILANO 


I! Domenicano Bianco (The White Dominican) by Gustav 
Meyrink, number 2 in the Occult Novels series, edited and 
translated by Julius Evola, and published by Bocca in Milan in 
February of 1944. 





The signatures on the “Walter E. Beger” cigar box; the 
signatories are of those present at Rastenburg, Hitler’s 
headquarters, on September 13, 1943. From top to bottom: 
Giovanni Preziosi (a lieutenant in Hitler’s Grenadier 
Battallion), whose name is maybe “Karli,” Alessandro 
Pavolini, Orio Ruberti, Cesare Rivelli, Ugo Valla, Angelo 
Vecchio Verderame, J. Evola, A. Metimay (?), Vittorio 
Mussolini, and Renato Ricci. Missing is the signature of 
Roberto Farinacci, who was absent in that moment. [© Evola 
Foundation Archive, all rights reserved. Reproduction 
prohibited. ] 


Vienna, 1945 
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A historical map of the center of Vienna in 1945. There are 
two white arrows pointing to streets where it is known that 
Julius Evola resided in the city center in 1936 and 1938. The 
Square encircled in white shows where the bomb that 
overpowered him fell. 


[http://www.worldwarphotos.info/gallery/usa/aircrafts-2-3/b- 
17/383rd-bomb-group-b-17g-releasing-its-bombs-over- 
vienna-on-february-7-1945/] 
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The cover of the sixteen-page file dated June 11, 1945, of 
the interrogation of Lieutenant Colonel Herbert Kappler from 
the Combined Services Detailed Interrogation Center (CSDIC) 

in Rome on May 25, 1945, practically a year after the entry 
of the Allies into the capital. [US NARA, Records of the Office 

of Strategic Service (OSS), RG 226, Entry 174, Box 36] 


Budapest, TD gut AT 
Batayent ss 2 


Alla Casa Nditrice Bocca 
Via della Cerva 42 fe pee © 


NWilano 


Se RgrcaighDr.Torreano, 


Dopo-un lungo tempo. -.poco felics/per me,perche” sono,.tut- 
tora immobilizazazo celle conseguenze di vha contusione midoltai 
re. riportata in un bombard: aments acreo*- do di nuova tiretta= 
mente un. sezno:di vi 1) per pregarla Gi darmi ressuaglio.. cir- 

e: 

ella ¥otenca'. ‘St pubblica 7 Quando ? Le ho gia’ 
re che le revisione delle bozze da parte: mia-o. di nid 
ato costituisce una condizioue ‘inphescindibile. Presto 

o’un indirizzo per resi-enza in Austria. ‘B.sictome si, e’ 
gia“sperimentato ene stampe o ms. raccomentati giungono sicu— 
vi, in Mistria, non ono ebseryi ‘ci?ficoltat 

2) "L’ Angelo @ inestra -d’Ocecizente”. *8, uscito;inviac 


ie 


























re lel cLect copie oor te o12’4 izzco ai Rone. 

3) quale -e’la-Sua intensione definuitiva circa la-ristanpa 
éella “Introdugzione alla Faci® quale scienza Gell’Io", che in 
an. prio Eoneg ovevé acce tata ? “Varrei far presente che quee 


Rel ieare-cciaertase e"la piu’ Suportante fra wuanke ythie_o, at 

altri, nel csnere, os- stond e potrei raccomandare,.E’uria otcas 
Siche uhicas = le one ssarecbers assai faverevoli,per- 

che, per quanto-7 abhia messo molto Isyoro personale per ‘la 
8 x aggiorne.ento del testo, rinahcerei ed ogni 
diritto, Linitandomhi ad una piccola soma indennizzo spese e 
ad‘un cexto numero di copie. 41 mnssimo, sé si, fa vivoy Zovr& 














intencersi con un colleboratore secondario del .gruppo'yche a 
suo te eyevo estromesso, 
4) editore Laterza e’disposto ad assumere 1a. ristampa 


Lt ai "Maschera e Volto dsllo spinitualismo ‘conterpotaneo", che 
3 pereltro intént~-rielaborare ed ampliare quasi’come un iitpro 
nuovo. Ritenzo che non vi siano. difficolta’ da parte: Loro. 

Le sero’ zrato se vorra’darpi una -risppsta. scritfa preefsa 
su tutto cié, rinettendola perd- alla S.re Crotti,ci¢c me Ta 
tresmesten& per vie sicura. Tore ho ‘detto, inter:do. spestarmi 
in Austria Sperando che gli spécialisti- ne ‘eapiscans di pif, 
ecisces il mio linndica 

Soi nig “lis od saints per Lei e pel Uomm. Bocca 

ad.mo 


Ft 


The letter that Julius Evola wrote on June 15, 1947, from 
Budapest to Carlo Torreano to the editorial management of 
Bocca di Milano. [© Evola Foundation Archive, all rights 
reserved. Reproduction prohibited. ] 


17 Inglio 1947 
Prof. RVOLA 


eS ae 
@ meszo Sig. Crotti ~ Via Viminale, 3 ~ Mélano = 


Caro Frofessore, 


Serco molto lieto delle Sua lettera in data 15 gimg@an cho mi da 
modo di avere Sue notizie. Mi spince dell'incidente riporiate in un 
‘bormhardamento asreo e <i auguro che non aia niente di grave. 


Biguardo le questioni editoriali le rispondo che sono d'accordo 
per la atampa di tutte le pubblicazioni git da Lei consegnatezl © cosh 
pure alle ristampa dell'Intreduzdons s)1a Magia quale Scienza dell'’Io"; 
solamente le difficolta editoriali ac due anni sono gravi e stanno seu- 
pre pi agéravendosi a causa degli alti prezzi della oartas 1 prezsi 
di copertina sono cosl eleveti cho i2 libro mon trova pid aocuirenti. 

In ogni modo le riessumo i miei prognostiocl cixca le rubblicazioni 
dolie sue opere, cole seguet 

I°) "Yogn della Potenta" contexei di xbblfcarle a fine d'anno deto 
che ai prevede m Sorte ribasso al presgzo dolla carta. 

II°)"Ltangelo delln Finostra"a'Ocoldente" non 4 encora a-uto pubbli- 
ato @ penso di pubblicarlo contemporanornente a “Yoga della potenza™. 

iIt*) “Introduzione alla Magis" conforme agli accordi che » Bu tenpo 
evevars couvenuto e che lei mi riassume nella Sua letteras sono ben lie- 
to Gi pubblicarlo, o spero nell'inverno prossimo di potere inisiare Is 
coeposiziono. Como Lei sarrd do zon ho lorigineles mo la pud Lei procu— 
rare ? 

1¥°)"Maschere e volte dello epiri*veliaue contenporaneo"lei mi scennna 
ehe l'editore laterza 8 disposto a riassunere le ristampa. Fengo eferle 
presente che in data 31 Meggio 1932 % stato fatta da Lei cossione assolu- 
ta doll'opera olla Casa Booca} 1a quaio-% disposta-e pubblicarne una nuok 
va edizione rielaborata e ampligsa come d'altronde vede che @ gid steto 
previsto nolla lettera su accennata. B* necessario cho Lei si svincoli 
dallg Casa Editrice Iaterza nol caso avesse gi2 preso qualche impegno. 


Le commivo che mesi or sono, ho fatto :1 giro nell'smerica del 
Sad, 4 rimiltati di questo viaggio sono stati interessanti e mi hanno 
@ato modo di impiantare la Editors Tipogrefica Bruzileire Pocea in 
San Paolo del Brasile. Principale scopo do2Ja mia Casa sar? quelle di 
tradurre in portoghess le opere di Autori Italiani ¢ fra laltre di svi- 
Iuppare le pubdblicazioni di quelia parté di spivitvelisms molto richie- 
ste nall'Amerfoa deol Sud. 





Credo Le faccle pinocre quenta notizia perch? avrd modo certemente di fare 
traiurre Le Sue opere principald e potra pure consigliarni ver Jn pubblicasione 
di wna eventualo altra Sua opera. In ogni modo conp a Sua-disposisiones olto 
liete di avare Sue bvons retisie, Le porg i mistiori seluti. 


PLL BOCCA » Editori 


Imvio la presente alla Signora Crotti, la quale penser’ a rooapitercliela. 


Carlo Torreano’s answer to Evola on July 17, 1947. [© Evola 
Foundation Archive, all rights reserved. Reproduction 
prohibited. ] 





The house as it stands today at Vaci utca 21-23a in 
Budapest, where Julius Evola stayed in June 1947; the 
address is typewritten on the top right corner of the letter 
sent to the publisher Bocca di Milano (see page 252). In the 
photographs of the building taken in 2014 are seen the 
facade (above) and the interior (below). [Photos courtesy of 
Claudio Mutti] 


Busdesstaatiicha Kranksnanstaii 
BAD ISCHL, 0.0. 
Meursiocisch-psychiatrische Abt. 

r Leiter der Abteflung 


Bad Ischl,7.August 1948. 


Zusammenfassender Krankheits-und Befundbericht: 


Herr Carlo de Bracorens,geb.am 27.10.1899 in Thrin,vom Beruf Schrift- 
steller,war vom °2.8.1946 -8.&.1948 in unserer stationirenAnstelts- 
behendlung. 


gestellt und nur interne Behandlung der Pleuritis durchg - 
Herz-behandlung mit Coramin und Verodigen, Calzium-Cebion i 
gesetzt.Die Nanrungsaufnahme in letze Zeit wechselnd, jedoch seie — 
die Temperaturen nur zwisehen 37 und 38 schwanken ,etvas gebessert. 
Die Blutsenkung war anfangs der a ae 804105 serkte sich im 
Juli auf 46/72 und verbliet nun in dieser Hohe.Fortlaufende Blut- 
bilder ergaben relative Leukozythose,(bis 5200 Leukozythen mit 
Lymphozythenzahlen zwisohen 20 und 28.)AtK-Kur wurde steigend fort- 
gesetzt bis Ix 0.75.Der Erguss verminderte sich in letzter zeit und 
Stand anfangs August 48bin Héhe des 4.Brustwirbelkérpers.Das All- 
gémeinbefinden hat sich in letzer Zeit wesentlich gebessrert,die 
enfinglichen psychischen Depressionen haben sich aufgehellt, die 
Reizbarkeit und Kontaktschwoerigkeit mit Prlegepersonal und mit 
Patienten hat wesentlich nachgelassen. 


Diagnose: 

Zastand nach Contusio-spinalis in Héhe D 6 und D 5 mit hochgradiger 
spatischer Paraparese und Blasen-Kastdarmstérung. 

Pleutitis exsudativer Spezifika re. nach spezifischem Spitzenprozess 
ré.,in Resorption begriffen. 


Primevarzt Dr.Karl Th.Dussik, 
Pacharzt ftir Neurologie-Psychiatrie. 


Dr. Karl Theo Dussik 
= ren 


“Bad Ischl, Haus Baper 
oasli 


BAD ISCHL, 0.-0. 
Neurelegisch-psychiatrische Abt. 
Der Leiter der Abteilung 


Warne 


The beginning and the conclusion of the summary report of 
the anamnesis and the reports prepared by Dr. Karl Theo 
Dussik, director of the department of Neurology-Psychiatry of 
the hospital of Bad Ischl, on August 7, 1948, on the eve of 
Julius Evola’s transfer to Italy. [O Evola Foundation Archive, 
all rights reserved. Reproduction prohibited. ] 


Milano, li.....9.. Agosto.1948 =. 





CROCE ROSSA ITALIANA eer G03¢ Pipeusles 
COMITATO BEGIO MALE LOMBARDO 
MILANO -- Vie Coredesso N. 9 occerro:..... Lnfermo Giniio Zvola - Trasporto 
TELEFON N. 13-859 = 18-652 Gal Brennero al Sanatorio di 
—— Cuasso al Monte- 200 
aB/ir 


Alle Direzione 
Pal dell*IstITruTo CLIMATICO ¢,R.I. CUASSO AL MONTE 


Alla Direzione del1' AUTOPARCO 
e@ PRONTO SOCCORSO C.R.I. MILANO 


@ PeGe 3 
ALL'UFFICIO RAGIONBRIA EDS 


A seguito della nostra precedente N. 5402 del 
10/7 u.s., ed agli effetti délla documentazione della pra- 
¥ica, si conferma quanto gi& comunicato verbalmente in me- 
rito a quanto indicato in oggetto, e cloé che L'arrivo al 
Brennero dello sarittors dinlio Evola 2 stato fissato per 
le ore 10 del 9 corr. e a Cuasso @ mate nella giornata 
del 10 corr., essendo necessaria una sosta all*Ospedale di 
Bolzeno per ragioni cliniche. 


La Direzione del nostro Autoparco 8 stata inca— 
ricata per 1l'effettuazione del trasporto con autoambulanza. 


Th PRES|DENVE 
(Dott, Aife}t. Pizrongy 





The document of the Regional Committee of the Italian Red 
Cross that informs the Sanatorium of Cuasso al Monte, 
Varese, of Julius Evola’s arrival on August 10, 1948, after an 
intermediate stop at the hospital of Bolzano in South Tyrol. 
[© Evola Foundation Archive, all rights reserved. 
Reproduction prohibited. ] 


Opies ersbir-Lel, Poter Bologna, 11.1¥.1949 
arlos Nef 


Lieber,verehrter Professor !. 


Vielen Dank flr Ihren liebenswirdigen Brief. Ich antworte sofort, 


Weil ich etwas beunrubigt bin wegen der Mitteilung Uber die Bande 
pate Warr! Pate leh 


ner ot ae 


der “Introduzione alla eagia” ba. Sie baben mir schon zwelmal ver- 


sichert, und zwar auch nach der Abreiee El's,dass alles in Ordnung 





und versandsbereit war - wie kommt-also es ? Jedenfalls, um die Su- 
che zu srieiohteray es. handelt sich aicht ua drei Bande, sondern um 
drei Gruppen von. ungebundenen Heften, 12 per Gruppe, italienbkch ge- 
pectin mit Anmerkungen und Zus&tzen in Handschrift,ausserder alt 
masohingesohriebenen Ms. gemischt. Dac Titel ist "Ur - Iatroduzione 
alla magia quale scienza dell'Io"; es ist mbglich aber, dass das Ti- 
telblatt fehlt, das Fordat ist 8°, das Papier gelblich und das ganze, 
glaube ich, unverkeanbar, auch well in der Wohnung kaum andere is., 
AtaliLenischf und von dieser Art, sein dUrften. Bl versicherte oir 
seinerzeit, dass alle Hefte da waren. Ein Verlust ware sehr unange- 
nehmen, Weil daflir kein Braatz gibe - ich meine: ich bitte kaum die 
Mbglichkeit, die Me. und den umgearbeiteten Text wiederherzustellen 
wie 66 war, und es besteht bereits mit einem Verleger eine Frorptl ich. 
tung. Daher seien Sie so liebens#iirdig, der Sache grlindlich nachzu- 
getren und lassen mitw so bald wie mBglich zur Berlinigung etwas wis- 
sen ¢ 

Es freut mich, dass Sie "Yoga" doch erhalten haben. Es wird bald 
die neue “erausgabe von"Maske und Gesicht” erscheinen. Aber Sie ken- 
nen schon den entsprechenden deutschen Text ! Was dieser Betrifft, 
stehen dte Dinge folgenderweise: der deutsche Verleger hatte schon 
einen Bekannten gefunden, den die Uebersetzung in druckreife Form 
bringen kbante, eine Vereinbarung wurde jedoch - glaube ich - noch 





oe Se getroffen. Wurde alao den Text schon bel euch etwas umgearbel- 
OF, z ~ 
s St, dann wire es zweoka8eeig, denselben an den Verlag zu schicken, 


we 
um zu sehen, ob die Korrektur genbgt und/zu vermeiden, dass even- 


tuell die Arbeit zweimal gemacht wird. Die Adrease ist: 


ddan den Kompase-Verlag (Dr.L.F.Clauss) 
ton. Raa if (16) OBERURSEL (Teunus) Postfach 5 
‘Vl. hy: ui (U.S.~Zone) 
ge i 


Yan kann auf der eraten Seite :"Stilistisch verbessertes Exemplar!” 
enctaa’ Bains Don 

Schreiben und dag gange Sls Me einschreiben schicken- De ein Exen- 

plar schon in Deutschland ist,ist es nicht geffhrlich:zu schicken. 

An Prof- Knaffl-Lenz habe ich vor wenigen ‘agen geachreiben. 
Ich habe erwinot,dass, wean genbo sob ich wBaete eine Kopie der 
Vebersetzung des Gralsbuches schicken, da’ yon diesem jetzt zwei 
neue Abschriften gemacht werden und eine davon yeneiSh ent behren- 
Die Uebersetzung ist bedeutend besser als die von "Maske und Ge- 
sicht". 

Bs ist nicht richtig, dasdite neven Verb£fentlichung’von einer 
Kraftaufschwung bezeugen - es sind hauptefichlich Arbetten, die ich 
; vorher gemacht habe oder blosse Umarbeitungen. Kraft ist aliersinss 

imner sprungbereit da, es fehlt nur eine Gelegenntelt rrchtiger und 

lohnender Anwenduag. In [talien ist die Lage trostlos, vom aed 
gen: Standpunkt Sus; man findet den ganzen alten Kraém von "Intellek 
tuellen” und "Literasten" wieder da. Von Lonerem Brnat keine Rede. | 

Es ist allerding erstaunlich, wieviel man in Ita ien gedruckt hee 
Wird, obwohl Blcher eine ausgesprachene Luxusware ret ~ die Prei- : 


se eind ungefdart 50g/hBher ale friher. | 





Eine kleine Gruppe von jungen Leute hat die Mut, die alten 
Stellungaut verlorenen Kampf 2y halten» Vielleioltt werde ich ver- | 
anlaasen, dass sie ihre Zeitung Ihnen zusenden. 

Gub, Mit sehr herzlichen Grissen 

Ihr 


You El iomer noch nichts ? ad 


Above and on previous page, the letter from Julius Evola to 
Walter Heinrich from April 11, 1949, asking for information 
on the fate of the Ur and Krur magazines left in Vienna and 
urging their dispatch to Italy. [Gesellschaft fur 
Ganzheitsforschung. Courtesy of H. T. Hakl. Reproduction 
prohibited. ] 


EAMYIICe LU 


lo ripetuto 


G. B. PALANTI 


periodi e a 


a a_consi- (della « V.C.A. » le sue rice) 
( suoi bre- di Buenos Aires) |vano di pi 

ATMA |] QUAIL non rr 
eali pit al- si, tanto il 
tle diretto. F | ¢) ti ot eh pr 
nza_ indu- che vi si er: 
scientifica, vO a e per [ prende che 
‘viale quel- filone dell 
mo scoper- Re elettive e | 
essere pro- d oma soltanto jn ¢ 


poiche ap-|: 


vesso del- 


ino un ter: 
li insegna- 
femme Ssot- 


i Ferraris 

profitti il 
istria delle 
tinghouse? 
Ive a dan- 

che — ri- 
i dell’inge- 


Sono in questi giorni a Roma 
Julius Evola e Piero Operti. 
Operti ha tenuto domenica u- 
na interessante conferenza sul 
«Risorgimento nelle sue can- 
zoni»: anche di Julius Evola 
si annunzia una conferenza per 
il 19 corr. al Teatro Quattro 
Fontane sul tema: «La _ no- 
stra battaglia». Ai due illu- 
stri studiosi e chiarissimi ami- 
ci il pid deferente saluto del 
«Nazionale» che si onora della 
loro collaborazione. 


secolare tre 
non aveva 
Gli studi 
decennio ¢ 
quelli su B 
e piu tardi 
no indicati 
tamento e 
un certo § 
frendoci sp 
felici, le 
acute, le ir 
ginali di t 
Dante, il M 


The announcement of the Julius Evola Conference at the 
Quattro Fontane Theatre in Rome on March 19, 1950, 
published on page 3 of the weekly magazine II Nazionale, 
under the direction of Ezio Maria Gray, with the headline 
“Evola e Operti a Roma” (Evola and Operti in Rome). It would 
be the first public appearance of the philosopher in the 
capital after 1944. 





APPENDIX Il 


Articles from La Stampa 


La Stampa was the daily newspaper in Turin, Italy. The editor 
in chief at the time was Angelo Appiotti. 


“LIBERAZIONI” (LIBERATIONS) 





Published November 3, 1943 


The maxim of ancient wisdom is that the events and aspects 
of life never count as much as the ability of having power 
over them and the meaning that is attributed to them. The 


parallel axiom is Christianity itself, which speaks of life asa 
“trial,” reflected in the motto Vita est militia super terram.? 


During calm and orderly periods of history this wisdom is 
accessible only to a select few because of the many 
opportunities for complacency. The short-lived importance 
and forgotten instability are by their very natures 
irremediable. This is the foundation that in the broadest 
sense can be called the life and mentality of the burgess. It 
iS an existence that recognizes neither highs nor lows and 
cultivates interests in affections, desires, and passions. As 
important as these emotions may be, from the terrestrial 
point of view, they become small and relative things from 
the spiritual and super-individual perspective, upon which 
every human being should reflect. 


Now the disrupted and tragic periods of history can cause, 
by the very forces they unleash, greater numbers of people 
who will be led to an awakening, toward a liberation. It is 
essentially from what is measured the most profound spirit 
of a race—its indomitability and its vitality in a superior 
sense. And even today in Italy there is no perception of the 
difference between combatants and noncombatants. 
Confronted with so many tragic conjunctures, one must turn 
the eyes away from this and gaze upon that higher value in 
existence that unfortunately is commonly absent. From one 
day to another, and even from one hour to another, an 
individual can lose his home to a bombardment: that which 
has been loved the most and to which one was most 
attached to, the very object of one’s most spontaneous 
feelings. Human existence becomes relative—it is a tragic 
and cruel sentiment—but it can also be a catharsis, a way to 
present the sole thing that can never be affected nor 


destroyed. In the modern West it must be recognized that, 
for a complex set of reasons, there is the belief that the 
value of life is purely human. 


Individual and worldly, a superstition that in other 
civilizations is almost unknown. It is of minimal influence that 
the West nominally professes Christianity. The whole 
Supernatural doctrine of the soul and survival in the afterlife 
did not substantially affect that superstition; it did not cause 
a sufficient number of human beings to understand the 
evidence of what did not start with birth and that can not 
end with death and had virtually proceeded to act upon their 
daily life, biologically and emotionally. Instead, they hold on 
to a tree trunk, which is nothing but the short stretch of an 
individual’s existence, ignoring the reality that such a grip 
does not have any greater security than that of clinging toa 
clump of grass to save themselves from being carried away 
by a wild current. 


It has become blatantly clear, not as something cerebral or 
“devotional” but as a living fact accompanied with a feeling 
of liberation: all that is destructive and tragic can have a 
value to inspire. This is not about insensitivity and badly 
understood stoicism. Quite the contrary: it is a question of 
knowing and nurturing a sense of detachment from oneself, 
people, and things, which should instill calm, unparalleled 
security, and even the aforesaid indomitability. It is like a 
simplification, a stripping, anticipating with a firm mind, and 
feeling something that goes beyond everything. And from 
this temperament you will be given the strength to start 
again with a fresh and new mind, forgetting what has been 
lost, and looking for what is creative and positive and what 
can still be accomplished. A radical breakdown of the 


“bourgeois” that exists in every person is possible in these 
devastating times. Yet in these very times humankind can 
experience rediscovery and can stand before themselves to 
look at everything in harmony through the eyes of the 
beyond, to make once more essential and important what 
should always be in a normal existence: the relationship 
between life and more than life, between the human and the 
eternal, between the short-lived and the eternal. During 
these hours of trials and tribulations the discovery of the 
path, where these values are positively experienced and 
translated into pure strength for as many people as possible, 
is undoubtedly one of the main tasks of the political-spiritual 
elite of our nation. 


“UNO SGUARDO NELL’OLTRETOMBA CON LA 
GUIDA DI UN LAMA DEL TIBET” (A GAZE INTO 
THE HEREAFTER UNDER THE GUIDANCE OF A 

TIBETAN LAMA) 





Published December 19, 1943 


The end of existence offers various alternatives, crossroads, 
and possibilities—visions and awakenings—spiritual 
disciplines that lead to “liberation”—to be born, to live, and 
to die are but phases of a rhythm that comes from infinity 
and that goes toward the infinite. 


There is a precise contrast between the views concerning the 
conception of death in the West and those that have been 
preserved—though not always in pure form—among the 
peoples of the East. According to Eastern teachings, the 
human state of existence is but a phase of a rhythm that 
comes from infinity and goes toward infinity. Death, in this 
way, is anything but a tragedy: it is a simple change of state, 
one of the many that in this progression has undergone an 
essentially super-personal principle. And since earthly birth is 
considered a death compared to previous nonhuman states, 
terrestrial death can also have the meaning of a birth in the 
superior sense of a transfigured awakening. But in the 
teachings in question this last idea does not remain 
abstractly mystical. It acquires a positive meaning of a 
special tradition related to an art of dying and to a science of 
experiences that are to be expected in the afterlife. 


The most characteristic expression of this tradition is found 
in some Tibetan texts recently brought to the attention of the 
Western public through the translation of Lama Kazi Dawa 
Samdup and Walter Yeeling Evans-Wentz. The most 
important of these texts is called Bardo Thodol, a term that 
can be roughly translated as “learning to listen to 
alternatives.” 


In fact, the central idea of this doctrine is that the fate of the 
afterlife is not univocal; the hereafter offers various 
alternatives, crossroads, and possibilities, so that in this 
regard the attitude and behavior of the soul of one, who was 
already a man, have a fundamental importance. 


Asentimental Spirit 


What is striking in these teachings is their absolute 
asentimentality: their pedagogy is almost that of an 
operating room, ever so calm, lucid, and precise. Neither 
anguish nor mystery is to be found there. In that regard, the 
translator isn’t mistaken when he speaks of it as a traveler’s 
guide to other worlds, a sort of Baedeker Guide to Other 
Lands. Who dies must keep the spirit calm and firm: with 
every ounce of strength he must fight so as not to fall into a 
state of sleep: of coma, of swooning, which, however, would 
be possible only if already in life one has devoted oneself to 
special spiritual disciplines, such as yoga. The teachings that 
are then communicated to him, or of which he must commit 
to memory, have more or less this meaning: “Know that you 
are going to die. You will feel this, and this sensation in the 
body, these forces will impress upon you the feeling that you 
must escape, your breathing will stop, one sense after 
another shall cease—and then: from your very depths this 
state of consciousness will burst, this vertigo will take hold of 
you, and apparitions shall form while you are brought forth 
out of the world of physical beings. Do not be dismayed; do 
not tremble. Instead, you must remember the meaning of 
what you will experience and how you should act.” 


In general, the highest ideal of the Eastern traditions is 
“liberation.” Liberation is achieving a state of unity with the 
supreme metaphysical reality. Although having the 
aspiration, he who hasn’t had the opportunity in life to attain 
it has the possibility of arriving directly to such a point in 
death, or within the states that immediately come after 
death, if he is capable of an act, which brings to mind the 
violence that is to be used to enter the Kingdom of Heaven, 
which is also mentioned in the Gospels. Everything would 
depend on an intrepid and lightning capacity of 
“identification.” 


The Veil Will Be Lifted 


At the same time, the premise is that man, in his most 
profound nature, is identical not just to the various 
transcendent forces symbolized by the various divinities of 
the pantheon but also to the Supreme himself. The divine 
world would not have an objective reality distinct from the 
ego: the distinction would be a mere semblance, a product of 
“ignorance.” One believes oneself to be a man, while one is 
only a dormant god. But upon lifting the veil of ignorance 
from the body it is ravaged and torn, and the spirit would 
have—after a brief phase of stagnation corresponding to the 
undoing of the physiopsychic structure—the direct 
experience of these metaphysical powers and states, 
starting from the so-called lightning—Light: powers and 
states that are nothing but their own deepest essence. 


There then is an alternative: either we are able, with an 
absolute impulse of the spirit, to “identify ourselves,” to feel 
like that Light—and at that exact moment “liberation” is 
reached: the “sleeping god” awakens. Or, if one is afraid, 
one goes backward, and then one descends, one passes to 
other experiences, in which, like a shock given toa 
kaleidoscope, the same spiritual reality will no longer present 
itself in that absolute and naked form but instead in the 
appearance of divine and personal beings. And here we 
repeat the same alternative, the same situation, the same 
trial. 


Properly there would be two degrees. In the first place, calm, 
luminous, powerful, divine forms would appear; then, 
destructive, terrible, threatening divine forms. In the one 
case as in the other case, according to the teaching in 
question, one should not permit oneself to be deceived or 
frightened: it is the same mind that, almost like 
hallucinations, creates and projects all these figures in front 
of it. It is the same abysmal substance of the ego that was 
objected to, with the help of the images that were more 
familiar to the dead. Hence, it is acknowledged that the 
Hindu will see the Hindu deities, the Mohammedan the 
Islamic God, the Buddhist one of the divinized Buddhas, and 
SO on, since they are different but equivalent forms of a 
purely mental phenomenon. 


Everything rests on “the one who has left,” the deceased, 
and to the success of destroying the illusion of difference 
between him and these images and to keep his blood cold, 
so to speak. This, however, is all the more difficult, as far as 
he is concerned, under the pressure of dark and irrational 
forces, to move away from the initial point of posthumous 


experiences. In fact it is more difficult to recognize oneself in 
a god who takes on the appearance of a person than ina 
form of pure light; and it is much less probable then that 
identification can occur in the face of “terrible” deities, 
unless in life one hasn’t consecrated oneself to special cults. 
The veil of disillusion becomes increasingly dense, in a 
progressive loss of altitude, equivalent to a decrease of 
internal light. One falls and nears that destiny of passing 
once again into a conditioned and finite form of existence, 
which, moreover, is not said to be once again terrestrial in a 
gross and simplistic form: the theory of reincarnation. 


The New Life 


But whoever “remembers” until the end would have 
possibilities; in fact, the texts in question indicate spiritual 
actions, by means of which one is able to “open wide the 
matrix,” or at least if one succeeds in making a “choice” — 
one may choose the mode, the place, and the plan of the 
new manifestation, of the new state of existence, among all 
those who in a last supreme moment of lucidity would 
confront the vision of the dead. The reappearance in the 
conditioned world would take place through a process that, 
in these Tibetan texts, presents a singular concordance with 
various views of psychoanalysis and which would imply an 
interruption of the continuity of consciousness: the memory 
of previous supersensitive experiences is erased, but what is 
maintained, in the case of a “chosen birth,” is direction and 
impulse. In other words, we have a being who will again find 
himself experiencing life as a “journey in the hours of the 
night.” This being is animated by a higher vocation and 
overshadowed by a force from above that is not one of the 


vulgar beings destined to “lose oneself like an arrow thrown 
into darkness” but a “noble,” who, having a stronger impulse 
than himself, will push toward the same end in which the 
first trial had failed but that now with a new power will be 
confronted again. 


Therefore, these perspectives reveal these teachings, 
comforted by a thousand-year tradition. Whatever might be 
said concerning them, one point is certain: with them the 
horizons continue to be open and infinite in such a way that 
in the life of man, the contingencies, the obscurities, the 
tragedies, cannot result in being anything but relativistic. In 
a nightmarish aspect it could be considered definitive, yet it 
might be only an episode with respect to something higher 
and stronger, which does not begin with birth and does not 
end with death and that also has value as the principle of a 
superior calm and of an unparalleled, unshakable security in 
the face of every trial. 
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